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PREFACE. 


The office of Listener is not one of very honourable 
note, especially when determined to toll what he 
hears : but, to deprecate the wrath of my readers 
against, so treacherous an intermeddler with their 
studies and their sports, 1 entreat them to consider 
that good may he wrought of that with which we 
usually work evil. If I have the misfortune to have 
no business of my own, and a peculiar talent for 
observing other people’s—if my sight is so keen, and 
my hearing so acute, as to perceive what is passing 
where I am not present, to see through the roof, 
and to hear through the walls—what can I do but 
endeavour to make the best use of so dangerous an 
endowment, and employ it for the benefit of others? 
I whisper no idle tale in gossip’s ear; I write 
no satires upon innocent mistakes—no dry lectures 
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upon well-known evils; but l bear si I m >ii< with me. 
as it were, a reflecting glass, wliieh 1 present to the 
aetors in the semes before me. that, seeing in it what 
is. they tuple discover what la tter might he. 
I may sometimes listen, and sometimes dream, and 
sometimes he forced to perform the tad. without the 
benefit of either; hut. however it he, I hope nn 
young friends will aeeept my monthly eommuniea 
tion. without being too enriotis as to how 1 came he 
my information, granting me always the privilege o 
hearing and overhearing whatever I think proper. 
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.Music* oft lms such a charm. 

To make had good, and good provoke to harm. 

It was one of those still Autumn nights, when tho 
silence of nature bears rather tho character of death 
than of repose—when, the ear listening in vain for 
so milch as the falling of a withered leaf, a moment¬ 
ary sensation steals upon the mind that we only are 
remaining in existence, while all is extinct besides. 
There was not so much as a ripple to break the 
moonbeam that was sleeping on the water, a still, 
pale streak of unvarying brightness. A few dark 
sails hung motionless upon the surface, soliciting the 
breeze in vain; but most, in despair of further pro¬ 
gress, had dropped the anchor and betaken themselves 
to the hold, whence a gleam of light now and then 
VOL. I. A 
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glanced upon the water to give the only token of 
existence. The moon hung in solitary splendour 
midway in the heavens, and the outline of every object 
was as distinctly traced as in the full light of day; 
seeming to gain magnitude and sublimity by the loss 
of colouring. The clitf appeared to have grown to 
immeasurable height, the woods to impenetrable 
thickness. There was not in all the heavens a cloud, 
nor on all the earth a vapour. Thoughts of lightness 
and folly can find no welcome in the mind at such 
an hour as this. That. Being with whom we seem 
to be left alone in the universe, becomes more sensi¬ 
bly the guardian of our path. When removed from 
all other observation, we grow more conscious of 
His presence; and the sensation is powerful, though 
mistaken, that persuades us He can more distinctly 
mark our feelings in the solitude of night than amid 
the noise and hustle of the day. 

It was so l felt and so 1 thought, as I walked be¬ 
tween the huge dark el ill', and the far-receded waters, 
listening in vain for any sound that might break on 
the imperturbable stillness of the evening. ] was 
now drawing near to the habitations of men, that, 
stretching from the town, spread themselves at un¬ 
equal distances along the cliff; rare, at first, hut 
increasing in thickness as they drew nearer to the 
centre from which they emanated. Here too all was 
silent. Small store of fire and caudles had hidden 
the peasant early to his rest—the cottage door was 
closed—the honest were wrapt in wholesome slum- 
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her, and the nightly depredator had not yet come 
forth on his errand of mischief. I paused a moment 
to consider the mercy of Him who watches over the 
unguarded pillow of the one, and forbears the punish¬ 
ment due to the deeds of the other, when a sound, 
as of distant music, came upon my ear. Walking a 
little forward, T perceived that it proceeded from a 
house, yet at some distance, that stood between me 
and the town. The notes, as far as ] could distin¬ 
guish them, were soft and plaintive; and in the 
silence of such a night, there seemed to me some¬ 
thing in them almost celestial. My feelings at that 
moment told me music was the gift of Heaven, and 
therefore must have been given for our good ; and 
rapidly my mind ran over the various uses that have 
been made of it. 

In every age and every country, music lias been 
made the emblem of whatever is most lovely and 
enchanting; and whether the tales that are told us 
of its influence be truth or fiction, they equally prove 
the general perception of its power over the feelings 
and affections of humanity. From the coarse whistle 
of the ploughboy riding homeward on the fore-horse 
of his team, to the loud peal of the organ amid the 
chorus of some hundred voices, music seems to be 
the most natural language of the happy, the spon¬ 
taneous solace of the sad. With every idea of things 
beautiful, pure, and delightful, music has been asso¬ 
ciated ; but we never mix it with the images of 
things base, vicious, and disgraceful. No heathen 
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savage ever pictured to himself a future heaven, hut 
ho placed music among the first of his delights; and 
in those bright prospects of eternal bliss, so often 
opened to us in the Holy Scriptures, music is always 
made a part, real or emblematical, of our promised 
enjoyment. 

A ]lower so universal in its influence on our feel¬ 
ings, so naturally combined with whatever is good 
and fair, and honoured with so much notice in the 
commands and promises of (Sod, must surely be a 
gift from heaven, for the use of which we are re¬ 
sponsible. (liven, as we must suppose it, to our first 
parents in Paradise, it was there flu 1 language of 
gratitude and joy. The first use of music upon earth, 
perhaps, was to sound forth the praises of the 
Creator; and certainly it is the only one of our 
talents, of the continuance and purpose of which lmre- 
after any mention has been made. Surely, then, it 
is a gift too sacred to ho used as an instrument of 
folly and impiety. It is not my purpose here to 
disclose the worst uses to which it has been per¬ 
verted—may my readers long and ever continue 
strangers to them! 

Mv loitering stops now brought me near to the 
window whence the delightful sounds had issued. .1 
heard them still, and could distinguish voices mingled 
in natural and simple harmony. Imagination supply¬ 
ing what T did not hear, I fancied it the language 
of piety going forth from glad and grateful hearts, 
and stealing through the silence of the night to find 
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gracious acceptance at the throne of mercy : and 
now inv propensity to know more than was intend¬ 
ed for inv observation became strong within me— 
amending a mound directly opposite to the inviting 
window, I set myself to see what might he passing 
within. 

The room was dressed with flowers, and gaily 
lighted, shining with many a fair and happy counte¬ 
nance. There was not a brow amongst them that 
seemed ro bear the weight of t wenty vears, and some 
not half that number. The little group were variously 
occupied. Some were examining the vvild-llowers, 
or turning over the shells and pebbles that had been 
gathered in their morning walk—others were spread¬ 
ing forth prints and drawings for the amusement of 
their friends. Of the younger, some were deeply 
intent on the intricate puzzle; of the elder, one was 
placed at the piano, while another tuned the harp, 
and the leaves of the music-book were rapidly turned 
over in search of the selected song. 

Sly active fancy now found ample business. There 
was so much innocence in the employments, and so 
much pleasure in the countenances, of the young 
assembly, that all seemed in unison with my previous 
feelings, f imagined it some happy birthday night, 
which the inmates of the mansion had assembled 
their friends to celebrate. 1 looked on each counte¬ 
nance separately, and saw not on one a frown of 
ill-humour or a shade of sorrow. Here then at least, 
I whispered to myself, is the use of music not per- 
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verted. Seme child beloved lias completed another 
of her early years, and the hearts of those who love 
her are glad and grateful. Strains of moral feeling, 
perhaps of cheerful piety, are going forth from hearts 
as yet untainted with tin' follies and the fashions of 
the world ; from lips that no unholy jest, no thought¬ 
less impiety, as yet has stained. Tin* music began ; 
the air was plaintive. If it had not the sublimity of 
our best sacred music, it was feeling, chaste, and 
beautiful. 1 descended quickly from the mound, 
and placed myself near enough to the window indis¬ 
tinctly to catch the words. But my dreams of 
grateful devotion ami moral purify, how were they 
dissipated, when the first words I distinguished were 
an impassioned address to a heathen god, beginning 
“l)ieu d’Amour,” and going on with a great deal 
about “ les Astros,'’ “ les Barques.” and other 
objects of a pagan's worship : AIv pleasure was 
past ; but curiosity retained me on the spot, ai 1 
i waited patiently another and another song. The 
second was Italian, the sweetest language of music, 
and the most perverted. The best T could hope here, 
was. that performers and audience were .dike ignorant 
of the nonsense, not to say indelicacy, of the words 
they were singing. At last 1 distinguished the 
accents of our native tongue, and something of a 
better hope revived—for now the voting performers 
at least must know the meaning of their words. J 
heard the name of God—the Christian's God : and 
listened with redoubled earnestness : though, in truth, 
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there seemed something of profanation in the mix¬ 
ture; hut, alas! it \v;is more in accordance than 1 
thought. That sacred name was used hut as an 
expression of earnestness on subjects with which (lit* 
thought of Him could not possibly combine. How 
1 wished 1 were at that moment on the mound, to 
see if a blush did not sutltise tin* cheeks of the singer, 
as site uttered a name she could not be accustomed 
t > profane: Or can it be, that the lips of innocence 
may sing without thought, or feeling, words they 
dare not speak—sentiments they would blush to feel 
—breathe out a mockery of prayer under cover of a 
foreign language, and make sport of names, at the 
mention of which, angels in heaven bow their heads 
w itli reverence!’ The be't that can be sail I is, that 
thc\ think no wrong: and. in the enjoyment of the 

• music, gi\e no ..1 to the meaning of the words; 

but that is not the less a danger to which we are 
insensible; and custom has gone far indeed to do its 
work of mischief, if words of folly and impiety can 
pass our lips without exciting our attention. Again 
my mind recurred to what music might be—to what 
it ought to be. Its powerful influence on our hearts 
—its fitness to excite and to express the best and finest 
feeling' of our nature—above all. its peculiar suit¬ 
ability to speak the feelings of a grateful heart, at 
peace with (bid and with itself. I listened no more 
that night. 
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I.iaw the leaves gliding down a brook— 

Swift lh<* brook ran, and bright tin* snn burn'd— 

The sere and the verdant, the same course they took; 

Ami sped gaily and fast, but they never return’d, 

And 1 thought how the years of a man j»ass away, 

Threescore and ten—and then where are they : 

II. Njcele. 

“ Threescore years and ten," thought 1 to my¬ 
self, as I walked, one rainy morning, as a sailor 
walks the (|iiarterderk, up and down a short aleove, 
extending before the windows of a modern house. 
It was one of those days in June in which our slim¬ 
mer hopes take umbrage at what we call unseasonable 
weather, though no season was out known to pass 
without them. Unlike the rapid and delightful 
showers of warmer days, suddenly succeeding to the 
sunshine, when the parched vegetables and arid earth 
seize with a\idity and imbibe the moisture ere it 
becomes unpleasant to our feelings, there had fallen 
a drizzling rain throughout the night; the saturated 
soil returned to the atmosphere the humidity it could 
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no longer absorb, and there it hung in chilling 
thickness between rain and fog. The birds did not 
sing, for their little wings were heavy, and their 
plumage roughed. The flowers dill not open, tor the 
eold drop was oil their cheek, and no sunbeam was 
there to welcome them. Nature itself wore the garb 
of sadness; and mail's too dependent spirits were 
ready to assume it : those at least, that were not so 
happy as to find means of forgetting it. Such was 
tlu; case witli my unfortunate self. I had descended 
to the breakfast-room at the usual hour, lmt no one 
appeared—] looked for a book, but found none ex¬ 
cept Moore's Almanack and Paterson's Jload-book. 
The books were kept in the library, beyond all 
dispute their proper place, had J not been in a 
humour to think otherwise. The house was too hot, 
and the external air was too cold; and I was lain to 
betake myself to that last resource of the absolutely 
idle, a mechanical movement of the body up ami 
down a given space. And from the alcove where I 
walked 1 heard the ticking of the timepiece—and as 
1 passed the window l saw the hands advance—every 
time .1 had returned they had gone a Jittle further. 

Threescore years and ten,"’ said 1 to myself, “and 
a third or a fourth of it is nature's claim for indis¬ 
pensable repose—and many a day consumed on the 
bed of sickness—and many a } ear by the infirmities 
of age—and some part of all necessarily sacrificed 
to the recruiting of the health by exercise. And 
what do we witli the rest ’:'” Nothing answered me 
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but tbc ticking of the clock, of which the hands wore 
travcrsiii}; between nine and ten. They had nearly 
met. at the latter hour, when the party began to 
assemble within: and each one commenced, for aught 
1 could discover, the functions of the day—for neither 
their appearance nor their remarks gave any intima¬ 
tion that they had been previously employed. One, 
indeed, declared the weather made her so idle she 
had scarcely found strength to dross herself—another 
confessed he had passed an additional hour in bed, 
because tin- day promised him so little to do up. 
One by one, as they dropped in, tin- seats at the 
break fast-table filled; and as a single newspaper 
was all the apparent means of mental occupation, I 
anticipated some interesting conversation. J waited 
and 1 watched. One ran the point of his fork into 
tin- table-cloth—another balanced her spoon on the 
tea-cup—a third told backwards and forwards the 
rings on her fingers, as duly as a friar tells his bead,.. 
As such actions are (he symptoms sometimes of 
mental occupation, 1 began to anticipate the brilliant 
results of so much thinking. I cried Hem! in hopes 
to rouse them to expression, and not ijiiite unsuccess¬ 
fully : for one remarked it was a wretched day, 
another wished it was fine, and a third hoped it 
shortly would be so. Mean time the index of the 
clock went round — it was gaining close upon eleven 
before all had withdrawn from the table. My eye 
followed one to the window-place, where, with her 
back to the wall, and her eyes fixed without, she 
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passed a full half-hour in gazing at the* prospect, 
<n- wi^hinti". perhaps, tin- mist did not prevent her 
SC, -ills if- A M-rv young lady was so busy in pulling 
(lie dead leaves from a geranium. and crumbling 
them in her tinkers, 1 could not donlit lmt some im¬ 
portant purpose was in the task. A third resumed 
the newspaper lie had read for a whole hour before, 
and betook himself at last to the advertisements. A 
fourth repaired to thoalenxe—gathered some (lowers, 
picked them to pieres, threw them away again, and 
returned. “ Cease thy prating, thou never-resting 
timepiece." said I to mx self, “ for no one heeds thy 
tale. What is it to us that each one of thy tickings 
cuts a link from our brief chain of life—Time is the 
gift of Heaven, but man has no use for it." 

I had scarcely thought out the melancholy thought, 
xx hen a \oung lady entered with an elegant vtnrk-bo\, 
red without and blue within, and tilled with manifold 
eomenienees for the pursuance of her art. filad was 
I most truh at the sight. ISy the use of the needle 
the naked max be clothed—ingenuity may economise 
her means, and have more to spare for those that 
need it—intention may multiply the ways of holiest 
subsistence, and direct the ignorant to the use of 
them; most glad was I, therefore, that the signal of 
industry drexv more than one wanderer to the same 
pursuit—though not till much time had been con¬ 
sumed in going in and out, and up and doxxn, in 
search of the materials. All was found at last—the 
party worked; and I, as usual, listened. “ I think 
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this trimming,” said one, “ will repay mo for my 
trouble, though it has cost me three months' work 
already, and it will he three months more before it 
is finished.”—“Iudced,” rejoined her friend, “ I wish 
I were half as industrious: but I have been working 
six weeks at this handkerchief, and have not found 
time to finish it: now the fashion is past, and 1 
shall not go on."—" How beautifully you are weaving 
that necklace I - is it not very tedious'.’"—‘-Yes, 
almost endless; but I delight in the work, otherwise 
T should not do it — for the beads cost almost as 
much as 1 could buy it for."—“ 1 should like to begin 
one this morning,” interposed a fourth, " but tins 
milliner has sent home my bonnet so ill trimmed, it 
will take me all the day to alter it. The bow is on 
the wrong side, and the trimming at the edge is too 
broad. It is very tiresome to spend all one's life in 
altering things we pay so much for."—“ 1 wish,” 
said a little girl at the end of the table. “ that 
might work some trimmings for my frock, but ! am 
obliged to do this plain work first. The poor lame 
girl in the village, who is almost starving, would do 
it for me for a shilling, but 1 must save my allowance 
this week to buy a French trinket 1 have taken a 
fancy to." 

‘‘ Poor thing! she is much to be pitied," said the 
lady of the trimming; “ if 1 had time, I would make 
her some clothes,” 

And so they worked, and so they talked, till T and 
the timepiece had counted many an hour which they 
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took no account of—when one of them yawned and 
said. “ How tedious an* these wot days !—it is really 
impossible to spin out one's time without a walk." 

“ T am surprised you find it so,” rejoined the lady 
of the heads: “ I can rarely make time for walking 
—though keeping the house makes me miserably 
languid.” And so the morning passed. It was four 
o’clock, and the company dispersed to their apart¬ 
ments. 1 protend not to know what they did there; 
hut each one rot unit'd between live and six in an 
altered dress. And then half an hour elapsed, in 
which, as I understood from their impatience, they 
were waiting - for dinner, each in turn complaining of 
the waste of rime occasioned by it- delay ; and the 
little use it would be to go about any thing when it 
was so near. And as soon as dinner was over, they 
began to wait for tea, with exactly the same com¬ 
plainings. And the tea came—and, cheered by the 
vivifying draught, one did repair to the instrument, 
and began a tunc.—one did take up a pencil, and 
prepare to draw.—and one almost opened a book. 
Hut. alas! the shades of night were growing fast— 
ten minutes had scarcely elapsed before each one 
resigned her occupation with a murmur at the dark¬ 
ness of the weather: and though some person sug¬ 
gested that there were such things as lamps and 
candles, it was agreed to be a pitv to bate lights so 
early in the midst of summer, and so another half 
hour elapsed. 

The lights, when they came, would have failed to 
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relumine an expectation in my liosom, had not their 
beams disclosed tin. 1 forms of various books which 
one anil another had brought in for the evening’s 
amusement. Again I watched, and again I listened. 
“ T wish I had something to do, mamma,” said the 
little girl. ‘‘Why do you not take a book and 
readrejoined her mother. “My books are all up¬ 
stairs,” she replied ; “ and so near bed-time, it is not 
worth while to fetch them.”—“This is the best novel 
I ever read," said a lady, something older, turning 
the leaves mean time so very fast, that those who are 
not used to this method of reading, might suppose 
she found nothing in it worthy of attention. “ I 
dare say it is," said another, whose eyes had been 
fixed for half an hour on the same page of Words¬ 
worth’s poems—“but I have no time to read novels.” 
—“ J wish 1 had time to read any thing,” said a 
third, whom T had observed already to have been 
perusing attentively the title-page of every book o. 
the table, publisher’s name, date, and all; whilst a 
fourth was too intensely engaged in studying the blue 
cover of a magazine to make any remark whatever. 

And now 1 was much amused to perceive with 
what frequency eyes were turned upon the ilial-plate, 
through all the day so little regarded. Watches 
were drawn out, compared, and pronounced too slow. 
With some ditliculty one was found that had outrun 
his fellows, and, determined to be right, gave per¬ 
mission to the com]tuny to disperse, little more than 
twelve hours from the time of their assembling, to 
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recover, as I supposed, during the other twelve, 
dressing and undressing included, the effect of their 
mental and bodily exertions. “ So,” i exclaimed, as 
soon as I found myself alone, “twelve times round 
yonder dial-plate those little hands have stolen, and 
twelve times more they may now go round unheeded. 
Thev who are gone to rest have a day the less to live, 
and record has been made in Heaven of that dav's 
Use. Will He who gave, ask no reckoning for His 
gifts ? The time, the thoughts, the talents — the 
improvement we might have made, and made not— 
the good we might have done, and did not — the 
health, and strength, and intellect, that may not hi 1 
ours to-morrow, and hate not been used to-dav—will 
not conscience whisper of it ere they sleep to-night:’ 
The days of man were shortened upon earth bv rea¬ 
son of tin: wickedness tin* Creator saw. Threescore 
years and ten are now his portion, and often not half 
the number. They pause not: they loiter not—the 
hours strike on—and they may even go—for it seems 
they are all too much. The young, with minds as 
yet unstored, full of error, lull of ignorance in all 
that it behoves them most to know, unlit alike as vet 
for earth or heaven—the old, whose sum of life is 
almost told, and but a brief space remaining to repair 
their mistakes, and redeem the time they have lost— 
the simple and ungifted, who, having from nature 
but little, need the more assiduity to fulfil their 
measures of usefulness, and make that little do tho 
most it may—the clever and highly talented, who 
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liave an almost appalling account to render for the 
much received—they all have time to waste. But 
let them remember, time is not their own—not a 
moment of it but is the grant of Heaven — and 
Heaven gives nothing without a purpose and an end. 
"Every hour that is wasted, fails of that purpose ; 
and in so far as it is wasted or ill spent, the gift of 
IT. •aven is misused, and the misuse is to be answered 
for. Methinks I would be allowed to whisper nightly 
in the (Sirs of my young friends, as they lie down to 
rest, “How many minutes have you lost to-day, that 
might have been employed in vniir own improvement, 
in your Maker's service, or for your fellow-creatures’ 
good?” 
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No. nr. 

CONYFJISATION. 

Conversation is the daughter of reasoning, the mother of knowledge, 
the hreath of the .soul, the oonniieree of hearts, the bond of friend 
ship, the nourishment of contentment, and the omt]>ation of men 
of wit. 

!lt)U> your tongue, Miss Julia: little girls should 
la- seen and not heard.'’ said Mrs It.'s nursery yoxer¬ 
nes- to a little sprite- of seven years old, who was 
e.-saving to lake a turn ill the chatter of the hreakfast- 
tal'le. For 1 would not have my readers suppose 
that a nursery breakfast passes without ehalter. I 
who traxerse houses from corner to corner, and listen 
from behind the doors, know better. From the 
nursery ro the kitchen, from the school-room to the 
parlour, all is chatter, and one might conclude the 
paver of talkin'-' increases in inverse ratio with the 
information possessed. lint be it not thence con¬ 
cluded that 1 am no friend to talking. We listeners 
are considerably interested in the furtherance of the 
cu-tom : and it may even appear, ere the end of my 
tale, that I have a very dilli-rcnt object in view than 
that oi putting my young friends to silence. 

VOE. I. 


i: 
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Tt is objected by some, that, young people talk too 
much, and bv others, that they talk too little; and 
each remark is just—for they do both, lint here, be 
it observed, I speak only of persons under twenty ; far 
be it from me to suppose that any lady above that ago 
can be charged with the habit I presume to censure. 

When voting people are alone, freed from the con¬ 
straints of society and the presence of those who arc 
older and wiser than themselves, their ceaseless 
volubilitv, the idleness, uselessness, and folly of their 
conversation is all too much ; not a pause to reflect 
upon their words — not a moment, to weigh the senti¬ 
ments they hear—not a care for the time they waste, 
or for the habits of trifling and exaggeration they 
acquire. Hut in society they talk too little. An 
unreasonable fear of exposing their sentiments loses 
to them the best means of ascertaining if they are 
right. A want of that simplicity of mind, which, 
conscious of no design, docs not look to be charged 
with a wrong one, makes them fear to bo thought 
ostentation;— while the real difficulty of expressing 
themselves, from want of being accustomed to it—a 
dillieulty their indolence would rather keep than 
make an etl'ort to subdue—prevents their joining in 
eotnersation on subjects on which thev tire fully able 
to speak, and would gain information by doing so ; 
Modesty forbids them to suppose they can contribute 
to the pleasure of the conversation, and pride is not 
well pleased to take the benefit and contribute 
nothing. 
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1 have wondered often how all this befalls —hut 
now methinks I have stolen a key that may nnloek 
the mystery. Little Julia was to lie seen and not 
heal'd—that is to say, she was to ask no (|iie'tions 
when her infant mind was strugglinsr to enlarge itself 
by inerease of knowledge—she was to express no 
feeling that moved her little hosom, or thought that 
awakened in her dormant intellect. Hut Julia was 
to listen, l suppose ; and much may he learned by 
silent attention. She listened—and so did |—and 
we learned a great deal—for we heard all that the 
footman had told the cook, and the cook had told the 
nur-erc-maid -and we trained an insight into our 
neighbours' alliiirs. and heard many wonders, tint 
incredibility of which never failed to secure belief; 
whereas w hat was simply true and certain wits warmly 
contested. Added to all this, were the schemes of 
deception and petty artilices that 1 do not judge it 
honourable to disclose. 

This. then. 1 thought within myself, is little Julia's 
first lesson in the . t of talking': a lesson she will 
probably repeat after her own manner, the first time 
'lie escapes with her younger sisters to a private 
corner: and not being allowed to impure, her mind 
must work, for work it will, upon the hopeful ma¬ 
terials it hits gathered ; and 1 heard her in truth, not 
long alter, exaggerating, and mimicking, and wonder¬ 
ing. ami disputing, as fast as her happy little tongue 
eould move, to evince its delight at the resumption 
ot its powers. 
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Tilts powers of speech are among the most im¬ 
portant, committed to our charge; and as capable as 
any other of a right or a wrong cultivation; there 
is this only difference: that while other powers lie 
dormant from neglect, these will he in action whether 
cultivated or not, and if we do not direct them to 
the right, will most certainly expend themselves on 
the wrong. If a young person is not allowed, or not 
encouraged to speak with her parents and equals, she 
will requite herself by talking to her waiting-maid: 
and if sln> he not accustomed in society to converse 
rationally and sensibly, she will most surelv spend 
the powers given her for better purposes, in idle 
gossip or mischievous slander. 

1'roni the lessons in the nursery, Julia passes to 
the school-room. She there learns much, and per¬ 
haps thinks much, but has little opportunity to 
communicate. If the discipline be strict, she is 
desired to hold her tongue, and mind her lessons: if 
it be indulgent, she may talk, indeed, as fast its it 
pleases her—she may repeat, with the more exagge¬ 
ration the better, all the tittle-tattle she has heard 
elsewhere—what this person tjttys. and that person 
does, and the other person wears—but no one takes 
any care to lead her to subjects useful and improving, 
to correct her misconceptions, and false ideas, and 
rash assertions. And here J entreat my readers to 
attend—for if the fault has been hitherto charged 
to the nurse and to the governess, it now becomes 
their own. 
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And >ii it was, tli,-it some years after my first 
:iei|tiaint;mee with .hiliti in the nursery—It was a 
eheerle" nia!>t — the heavens were hung with the 
thick pillow v eh mils that betoken coining snow— 
»eareelv miylil here and there a pallid star |>ee|i 
fort!i. perceived luit a uumient ere it was piiie, and 
returned n-. inure. I watched them Ions;, and they 
lieeame fewer and fewer —and one hy one I saw the 
cl'Uid' ehee over them, :is time closes over tin* joys 
that are past. And now the vapours united into 
one 'ni'hadowed and unhroken mass of hlaekne's. 
Tic wind- jit't whispered through tlie leafless trees, 
a h.w and melancholy sound, and 1 hcyan to feel the 
e,t|.l dropp'nys of the (leery shower. More silent 
than the thief upon his midniyht errand, unheard 
and tlieU'iierted 1’roin within, the snow stole down 
up' n the iron earth, to prepare for (he returnin'; still 
oilier landscape than that he shone upon licforc 
he set. I was some distance yet from home, and 
hi-iny to observe nature in all her varied aspects, I 
«8-"it'llt 'belter in tl" porch of a handsome dvvclling- 
1 ■ i>e that fronted tiie path 1 was trcadiiur. Tiiere, 
the .■ '_•!i ini openin'; in the crimson curtains of an 
t’ii. 1 -'inint; window. I looked upon a scene strikingly 
contrasted with that which was without. A blazing 
tire, rec.-ntlv fed with the dry log, crackled and 
'pai'kh-d on the hearth. The recking urn. with the 
Tail candles bv its side, was hissing on the table. 
Thedownv my and mam -coloured carpet, with the 
deep crimson of the curtain, gave aglow, a tone of 
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warmth to tin- picture, strikingly opposed to tlic 
growing whiteness of flic scene without. A lnimher 
of young persons were in the room; the plainness of 
their dress, their easy familiarity and small numbers, 
did not indicate a party, and yet there were more 
than might belong to a single family. This was not 
hard to understand. And how powerfully came to 
mv mind, at the moment, the houndless munificence 
of that Being, who has provided enjoyments for every 
season, comforts for nature’s most sad and cheerless 
hours: What was to them the chilling shower that 
fell without, or the frost that hound the palsied earth 
in iron hardness? In the enjoyment of present 
pleasures, other, hut not less, they sighed not at 
recollection of the tints of autumn or the summer’s 
sun. And then came into my gladdened mind all 
the delights of social intercourse—of sentiments 
sweetly responding to each other—of feelings ten¬ 
derly participated—of argument without dispute- 
reproof without unkindnoss. And 1 thought, if l 
might not share it. 1 might now at least contemplate 
it: and so I tried to list what passed within. To 
ordinary persons this might have, been dillicult. But 
what call professed listeners not hear? 

The youthful party, for such it was. had recently 
met, as it seemed to me, to pass a social (‘veiling, all 
on familiar terms and intimately aeipiainted ; there¬ 
fore there was neither reserve nor form to check 
their communications. The tea was making, and 
as they sipped the fragrant draught, the talk went 
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blithely round. It began as usual with tin 1 weather. 
1 do not exactly object to this; because somethin,!? 
must he said first ; and as the beginning address is 
a great dillieulty to the reserved and modest, it is 
verv well to have an established form of commence¬ 
ment, titled for all circumstances. I»ut I did think 
half an hour something too long for this prelude. 
And I ilid think besides, that when one called it 
miserable weather, and another said it was a wretched 
day. ami a third declared it put her ijuito out of 
temper, and a fourth wished she could sleep till it 
was finer, the speakers either did not well regard 
the meaning of their words, or had formed an extra¬ 
ordinary estimate of misery and wretchedness, as 
well as of the value of time, and the preservatives of 
..1-humour. And 1 began to be something im¬ 
patient, when one remarked at some length on the. 
wonderful shorteninsr of the days, which, as it usually 
occurs in November, 1 thought scarcely might need 
a remark, much less an expression of surprise or 
complaint. The sic jeet next in succession was that 
ot dress. Here. too. the gentle critic must concede 
something to what makes a necessary part of a 
woman's business; and so 1 was very patient for a 
while. l>ut, indeed, this subject so far outlived its 
predecessor, the remarks were so useless, the eager¬ 
ness so disproportioned to the occasion, the impor¬ 
tance attached to it so much too great, and the ex¬ 
penditure of thought on it so very obvious, 1 began 
to bo well-nigh weary of my listening, when it 
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diverged a little from dress in the abstract, to dress 
in the application, and all the dresses of all the 
ladies in the parish, red, blue, and black, Sunday 
and working-day, were numbered, described, and 
discussed. 

But wo to him whose discontent would have a 
change at any rate, before lie knows for what! From 
the dress we passed to the persons, ami from the 
persons to the affairs, of others. What was before 
but useless, now became mischievous. Words were 
repeated, tales were told, surmises were whispered, 
peculiarities were mimicked, falsehoods were circu¬ 
lated, and truths were ridiculed. The only hope 
that promised some limit to the evil circulated was, 
that as all talked at onee, no one could receive 
much impression from what another said. But I, 
the silent Listener, did—for I observed that one in 
particular was so addicted to exaggeration, that if 
she told a truth, it became a falsehood on her lips—. 
another was so possessed with the image of sell', that 
even in talking of others, she never failed to push 
in the I and the mu at even sentence, either by the 
way of comparison, or simile,- or illustration —and 
another was so, if not envious, at least censorious, 
that she replied with a hut to every the least sug¬ 
gestion of merit, or palliation of demerit, in another 
—in a fourth. 1 remarked that her opinion changed 
so rapidly, in one thing only was she decided, that 
of differing from whoever happened to be heard last 
—another was so absolutely certain of every tiling. 
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one was almost (■cmstraineil to ltelieve her an eve- 
witness of all tliat had passed in the three kimrdonis 
si nee she was born, and for twenty years before, 
lint no one more displeased me than a little lady, 
who could assume every Inch's countenance, mimic 
every body's tone of voice, and caricature every 
body's manners. 

Full tvvo <fnod hours more had elapsed before tin' 
conversation had progressed through all these shades 
of subject, and there came ;i transition for which I 
could not well account ; if havin'; arisen in a corner 
whence I could not distinctly hoar amid the tumult, 
lint suddenly it seemed to me. from certain words 1 
oauu'hl. that my vomit; party were speakiiu; of reli¬ 
gion. 1 was not lonu' indoubt how the conversation 
miydit have passed from things so frivolous to a llielmS 
so important : for l soon was doomed to know that 
the frivolity of talk does not depend upon its sub¬ 
ject. These vomit; critics were talkin';, indeed, of 
preachers, and of sermons, and of last Sunday s 
eoucfeo'atioii. and v ho was there, and who ou<;lit to 
have been there and was not. And one minister 
via-, compared with another, and one extolled, and 
the other depreciated. And the last sermon at their 
pari-h church, which seemed to be tolerably well 
remembered, was closely criticised — one liked this 
part, and one did not like that part, and some ridi¬ 
culed and even mimicked the peculiarities in the 
expre-sioii and manner of (lie preacher. And then 
the mistakes and ineondstcneies of all the religious 
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people in tlie'ii' circle of iic(|uaiiit;inec were* liintcil 
and wondered at, and \cry conscientiously liewailed. 
It was a point as ditlieult, indeed, as it seemed to be 
important, to determine, amid conflicting opinions, 
who amongst them were to he considered religions, 
and who were not. And so they went on—lint I 
forbore to listen. The night's increasing ehillness 
warned me thence—and as I betook myself to mv 
solitary home, 1 tried in vain to recall, of what 1 
had heard, one single expression of feeling, one 
thought that bespoke reflection, one breathing of 
piety, cultivation, or good sense. Yet had 1 reason 
to believe the young persons possessed all these— 
they had been carefully, politely, and religiously 
educated—they knew much, and probably felt much 
—Why then was it so? From habit simply—liabif, 
unresisted by others when they were younger, and 
now unresisted by themselves, growing every year 
more inveterate, shortly to become too ditlieult to 
compicr. Dispersed in society where good sense, 
piety, and intellect, give till 1 tone to the discourse, 
these young people would be found silent, reserved, 
and embarrassed, wishing in vain they had words in 
which to clothe their thoughts, or courage to express 
their feelings, and ask elucidation of their doubts. 
And their minds must have more than the ordinary 
jiower ol' resistance, if they come not eventually to 
prefer the company of the trifling, the frivolous, and 
the senseless. 

Mean time the Oracle of Wisdom has declared, 
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Tin" tin >nir1i< of foolishness is sin." What sin, 
tin'll, ill its Imliitual and confirmed expression, 1 >i»- 
come 1 iv habit tin' language of our lives! ^ hat sin 
in tlm |><T\ersiim of that power whose use is unlimited 
in good— in telling forth the praises of (lod—in 
speaking eonifort to the suffering—in giving infor¬ 
mation to those that know not—in adding the highest 
zest to intelleetttal ]i!e.asures—the most exiplisite 
enjoyment to social intercourse! llalional con¬ 
versation is the means aliove till others calculated 
to correct our mental errors, to shame our sellish 
]i;issi,ms. to correct the false estimate we form of 
ourselves, and induce a liheral and benevolent con¬ 
sideration of the feelings of others. It is the genial 
fire ;i]iplied from time to time, to save the heart from 
the icy coldness that steals upon it 'mid the selfish 
occupations of the world. It is the overflow of 
feelings too big for the bosom to hold and he at 
peace. It is the gentle consolation that neither age, 
nor sorrow, nor infirmity, forbids to us —the draught 
oblivious, in which suffering, the most poignant, can 
for a while forget itself-—the offspring of confidence 
and love, better thriving on the hearth of domestic 
privacy, than in the sullen splendours of dissipation. 

And is it even so, that of a gift like this, we make 
an instrument of folly—to dissipate everv serious 
thought—to put to the blush every right feeling—to 
disseminate falsehood and mischief—wound others, 
and corrupt ourselves ? 
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Slu* fur lu*r hunihlc spliurv hy riatUr** tit, 

Has little midersTMidiux nod no wit, 

uu pfiiiM': hut. th<uj”li Iu*r lut he mu h. 

Toilsome ami indigent. slu* renders muili 
Just knows, and Knows no liiori*, iu*r lJibie true. 

Oowpf.i:. 

Am. wlm enter mi ilii- wiiilil mv in pursuit of hap¬ 
piness; o.-u-li ono fpiostiims of another wlioro it is, 
or fiuicios In> piTooivos it from afar: Iml very fiuv 
oonfoss tli,-it tli<'y liavo fiiiiml it. Tlio xmill!!, starf- 
imr into lift* witli sanguine lmjics anil spirits tray, 
export it every wlioro : tlio tiuiro experienced. hav¬ 
ing souo'lit it lniin- ami fouiul it not, ilooiilo that it. 
is nowhere. Tlio Moralist tolls tis thoro is no suolt 
tliino. Tlio historian almost ju-ovos it hy tlio misorios 
ho ih tails. Poverty says. It is lint with nto—anil 
Wealth says, Not with mo. Splendour dashes liv 
the oottasro ilimr. hoaxes the rioli jewel oil her liosom 
with a siti-h, ami says tlio dwellers there are happier 
than she is. I'cuury looks out upon her as she 
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pass's, loathes her own portion, anil silently envies 
what she must, not share. Ignorance, with dazzled 
anil misjudging eye, admires the learned, and es¬ 
teems them haj>]»y. Learning divides that “ igno- 
ranee is hliss," and bewails the enlargement of 
capacity it cannot find enough to fill. Wherever 
mo ask, the answer is still, “Seek further.” Is it 
so. then, that there is no happiness on earth'.’ Or 
if it does exist, is it a thing of circumstance, confined 
to certain states, dependent on rank and station— 
here to-day and cone to-morrow, in miserable de¬ 
pendence on tlie casualties of life? AVe are often 
.•eked the ijiiestion by tliosc by whom the world is 
yet untried, who, even in the spring-time of iheir 
mirth, are n-ed to hear tile complaints of all around 
them, and well mav wonder what tliev mean. \Ve 
all''ct not to aiewer ipicst'ions which iiiicr were 
tm-wered yet— but we run tell a story of sometning 
that our ear has heai*d and our e\o lias seen, and 
that maliv besides can testily to bo the truth. And 
well may we. who ... often li,tcn to what we like 
not, be allowed for once to tell a pleasant tale. 

Idstaii! something more than a mile from the 
rillace of Dcsfoi-d, in Leicestershire, at die lower 
extremity o| a st“i>p and rue,tied lane, was .seen an 
ohseure and liiclancholv hovel. r J'he door stood not. 
wide to invito observation ; die cheerful tire gleamed 
not through the easement to excite attention from 
the passenger. The low roof and outer wall were 
but just perceived among the branches of the hedge- 
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row—uncultured and untriinmcd—that ran between 
it and the road. As if there were nothin”- there that 
any one might seek, no way of access presented 
itself, and the step of curiosity that would persist in 
finding entrance, must pass over mud and brier to 
obtain it. limine reached the door with difficulty, 
a sight presented itself such as the eye of delicacy 
is not used to look 11 ) 1011 . it was not the gay con¬ 
tentedness of peasant life that poets tell of, and 
prosperity sometimes stoops to emy. It was not the 
labourer resting from his toil, the ruddy child ex¬ 
ulting in its hard, scant meal, the housewife singing 
blithely at. her wheel, the repose of health and fear¬ 
lessness—-pictures that so often persuade us happi¬ 
ness has her duelling in the cabins of the poor. 
The room was dark and dirty—there was nothing 
on the walls l, lt t t) K . Lure beams, too ill joined to 
exclude the weather, with crevices in vain attempted 
to be stopped by rent and moulded paper. A few 
broken utensils hung about the room—a table and 
some broken chairs were all the furniture, except 
what seemed intended for a bed, yet promised little 
repose. The close and smoky .atmosphere of the 
apartment gate to it the last colouring of discom¬ 
fort and disease. Within there sat a figure such as 
the pencil well might choose for the portrait of 
wretchedness. Quite grey, and very old, and scarcely 
clothed, a woman was seen sitting by the fire-place, 
seemingly unconscious of all that passed around her. 
Her features were remarkably large, and in expres- 
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sion liarsli—her white hail', turned haek from the 
forehead, liuny uneomhed upon lier shoulders—-her 
withered arm, strotehed without motion on her knee, 
in form and colouriny seemed nothiny that had lixed 
— her eve xvtr- lived on the wall before her—;m 
expression of sutt'eriny. and a faint movement of the 
liji. alone yiviny token of existence. 

l’laeed xxith her haek towards the door, she pcr- 
eeixed not the intrusion.and xvliile I paused to listen 
and to yazc. I miyhf haxe determined that here at 
least was a spot where happiness could not dxxell— 
one lieiny. at least, to whom enjoyment upon earth 
must hi> forhidden bx external circumstance—-with 
xxlioin to live was of necessity to he xx retched. 
’Veil niiylit the Listener in such a scene as this 
he startled by expressions of deliyht, 'tranyely con¬ 
trasted xxith the murmurs we are used to hear amid 
tin xvorld s abundance. lint it xxas even so. Vrom 
the pale 'lirixelled lips of this poor xvoman xxe heard 
a whi'periny expression of enjoyment, seared \ arti¬ 
culate, yet not so lov hut that xvc could distinyilish 
the xxofils, •• Dcliyhttul,” “ Happy.’’ 

A' xve adxaneed xxith the hesitation of disyust 
into the uiisiyhtlx hovel, the old woman looked at 
Us xxith kindness, hut xvithotlt emotion, htule us he 
seated, and. till ipiestioned. shoxved very little incli¬ 
nation to -jI,*ak. Ileiny asked lioxv she did, she at, 
lust replied. " i cry ill. ' then hastily added. “ My 
carcass is ill— l>ut 1 am xvcll, very well.” And then 
she laid Iht head upon a cold, black stone, project- 
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ing from tlio wall heside tin* fire-place, as if unalile 
to support it longer. Wo mnarkod that it was had 
weather. “ Yes,” she answered—then hastily cor¬ 
recting herself—“ Xo. not had—it is God Almighty’s 
weather, and cannot he had.”—“ Are von in pain ? ” 
we asked—a question scarcely necessary, so plainly 
did her movements hetray it. “ Yes, always in pain 
—hut not such pain as my Saviour slithered for 
me—his pain was worse than mine—mine does not 
signify.” Some remark being made on the wretched¬ 
ness of her dwelling, her stern features almost relaxed 
into a smile, and she said she did not think it so; 
and wished us all as happy as herself. As she 
showed little disposition to talk, and never made 
any remark till asked for it. and then in words as 
few and simple as .night express her meaning, if was 
slowly and by reiterated questions that we could 
draw from her a simple tale, l.eing asked if tlia* 
was all tin- lied she had on which to sleep, she said 
she seldom slept, and it was long that she had not 
heeii able to undress herself—hut it was on that 
straw she passed the night. We asked her if the 
night seemed not very long. ■'•Xo—not long,” she 
answered—“ never long-—1 think of God all night, 
and when the cock crows, am surprised it comes so 
soon.”—“And the days—you sit here all day, in pain 
and unalile to move—are tin* days not long:’”— 
“How can they he long'.’ Is not He with me? 
Is it not all up—up?” an expression she frequently 
made use of to describe the joyful elevation of her 
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mind. On saying she passes.! much time in prayer, 
she was asked for what she prayed. To this she 
always answered, “ Oh ! to go, you know—to go— 
when He pleases—not till He pleases.” To express 
the facility she found in prayer, she once said, it 
seemed as if her prayers were all laid out ready for 
her in her hod. Hut time would fail us to repeat 
the words, brief as they wen 1 , in which this aged 
saint, expressed her gratitude to the Saviour who 
died for her—her enjoyment of the (Sod who abode 
with her—her expectations of the heaven to which she 
was hasting—and perfect contentedness with her 
earthly portion. It proved on inquiry to be worse 
than it appeared. The outline of her history, as 
gathered at different times from her own lips, was 
this: — 

Her husband's name was l’eg; her own being 
Mary, she was usually known by the appellation of 
Poll Peg. ami had been long remembered in the 
village, as living in extreme poverty, and going about 
to beg bacon at ' hristmas time. Her youth had 
been passed in service of various kinds ; and though 
>h“ did not know her age, it appeared from public 
events which she remembered to have passed when 
she was a irirl, that she could not be less than 
eighty. Later in life she had kept sheep upon the 
forest hills, and, in the simplicity of her heart, would 
speak of her days of prosperity when she had two 
sheep of her own. She could not read—but from 
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attending divines service' lead become familiar with 
the language of Scripture, anil knew, tliimgli hitherto 
she- diil not regard, the promisees and threatening.-; it 
contains. We* know nothing of Iht previous cliarac- 
tiT; that of her hushaml anil family was very had— 
hut we are not informed that hers was so. The first, 
earnest religious feeling she related of herself, was 
felt some short time previous; will'll walking alone 
in the' fields, she bethought herself of her hard fate 
—a youth of toil, an old age of want and misery— 
and if she must go to hell at last, how dreadful was 
her portion ! Struck with the appalling thought, she 
knelt down beneath the hedge to pray—the first 
time, perhaps, that heartfelt and earnest prayer had 
gone up to Heaven from her lips. 

Not very long after this, as wo understand, the 
old woman was taken ill. and unable to move from 
the straw, at that time her only bed, in a loft over 
the apartment we have described—where, little shel¬ 
tered by the broken roof and less by the rags that 
scarcely covered her, she lay exposed to the incle¬ 
mencies of the weather, without money to support 
or friend to comfort her. It was in this situation 
that her mind, dwelling probably on the things that 
in health passed by her unregarded, received the 
strong and lasting impression of a vision she thought 
she beheld, probably in a dream, though she herself 
believed that she was waking. In idea she saw the 
broad road and the narrow, as described in Scripture. 
In the broad road, to use her own expressions, there 
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were many walking; it was smooth ami pleasant, 
ami they got on last—but tin* end of it was dark. 
On tlio narrow road site herself was treading, and 
some few others—hut the way was rugged— some 
turned hack, and others sat down tumble to proceed. 
She herself advanced till she reached a place more 
beautiful, she said, than any thinir to which she 
could compare it. When asked what it was like, 
she could not say. but that it was very bright, and 
that there were many sitting there. living ques¬ 
tioned who these were—she said they were like 
men. but larirer and more beautiful, and all dressed 
in silitterintrs — such was her expression—and one 
'vie more beautiful than the rest, whom she knew 
to be the Sa\iour. because of his readiness and kind- 
iios* in receiving her. Hut the most pleasing im¬ 
pression seemed to be left by the Hallelujahs this 
company were singing. She was told by Him she 
knew to be the Saviour, that she must go back for 
a little time, and then should come attain to dwell 
with them for ever. 

Thus ended her vision—lmt not so the impression 
it made. The recollection of the scene she had wit- 
iiessetl. and of tin 1 bliss that had been promised her, 
was the source of all her happiness. Turning her 
eye from earth to heaven, and fixing all her thoughts 
on that eternity to which she was hastening, it left 
her. not what she before had been, wretched on 
earth and unmindful of any tiling beyond—but with 
a heart deeply impressed with the love and mercy 
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of God, fully and undoubtedly relying on her Sa¬ 
viour's promise, and proving tlio reality of those 
feelings by earnest devotion, and most cheerful ac¬ 
quiescence in her Maker’s will. It was not the 
forvour of a first impression—the enthusiasm of an 
excited imagination. She survived six or seven years, 
but time made no change on her feelings. She 
passed those years in the extreme of poverty, de¬ 
pendent on the alms of some few persons who knew 
and visited her: she passed them in pain and help¬ 
lessness ; mocked and ill-treated by her husband and 
her sons, and insulted often by her unfeeling neigh¬ 
bours, who came to laugh at her devotion, and 
ridicule her hopes. For these, as well as for some 
who visited her for kinder purposes, she had but one 
answer—she wished them all like her; prayed that 
they might only be as happy as herself. When told 
what she had seen was a mere dream and a delusio’ 
she said it did not signify to tell her that—she had 
seen it, and it was the recollection of it that made 
her nights so short and her days so happy. And 
what does it signify," she added, “ that they swear 
at me, and tell me 1 am a foolish old woman—don't 
I know how happy I am?” During the many years 
that she survived, the minister of the parish saw her 
constantly, and found little variation in her feelings, 
none in her firm adherence to the tale she at first 
had told, and the persuasion that what she had seen 
was a blessed reality, sufficient to make her happy 
in every extreme of earthly wretchedness. And he 
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saw her (lit', as she had lived, in holy, calm, and con¬ 
fident reliance on her Saviour’s promise. 

To what 1 have written, 1 could find much to add, 
having notes of all that passed during the protracted 
years of this devoted woman’s life. But my pur¬ 
pose was not to make a story. .1 have witnessed 
only to what 1 saw. and repeated only what my ear 
has listened to. And 1 have repeated it hut to prove 
that the happiness which all men seek, and most 
complain they find not, has sometimes an abode 
where we should least expect to find it. This is an 
extreme ease—extreme in mental enjoyment as in 
external misery. But it is true. And if it he so, 
that a being debarred the commonest comforts of life, 
almost of the light and air of heaven, suffering, and 
incapable even to clothe herself, or cleanse her 
unsightly dwelling, could yet pass years of so much 
happiness, that her warmest expression of gratitude 
to her benefactors was to wish them a portion as 
happy as her own —what are we to say to those, 
who, amid the overflow of sublunary good, make the 
wide world resound with their complainings? llow 
are we to understand it, that, while blessings are 
showered around us as the summer rain, there is so 
little real happiness on earth?—Because we seek it 
not aright—we seek it. where it is not—-in outward 
circumstance and external good, and neglect to seek 
it. where alone it dwells, in the close chambers of 
the bosom. We would have a happiness in time 
independent of eternity—we would have if. imle- 
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No. V. 

TRUTH. 

So much of the happiness of social life is derived from the use of 
lan£UR<;c, and so profitless would the mere power of l.tuf'uuj-rc he hut 
for the truth that dictates it, that the absence of the confidence whi.-h 
is placed in our declarations 111113 not merely he in the highest decree 
injurious to the individual, hut would tend, if jjent ral. to throw ha. u 
the whole race of inanJvind into that barbarism from which they have 
emerged. * 

Dr Huowjf. 

VV.u.Kixt; one morning in the garden at an hour 
when there i.s little t« listen to, except the small 
twittering of the wakeful lark, the distant footsteps 
of the cattle, and the coarse voices of their drivers 
preparing to go forth to their labour, I desired at 
lea-t tii hear, what all who will listen may, a word 
of truth from the still voice of nature. There is 
so striking an iilHiiity between the moral and the 
natural world, resembling consequences so surely 
resultin': from resembling causes, one might imagine 
tin- world of things inanimate bad been formed and 
framed but as a picture to show forth what is passing 
within us, and warn us of the things that affect our 
moral welfare: a fable, as it were, of which we are 
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to find the moral, and apply it to ourselves. There 
is scarce a moment of our lives in which, if we be 
pleased to pause and look around, we may not learn 
a useful lesson from something that is passing among 
the natural objects that encompass us. 

The garden that morning was very gaily dressed 
—the Moss-rose drooped its head, overladen with 
the weight of dew that was upon it, more beautiful 
in its tears than when opening in full splendour 
to the mid-day sun. The pale Lily', scentless and 
eolourless, seemed in its spotless purity to shun the 
charms that embellished other flowers. And the 
Pink, and the gay Pansy, and numberless others, 
were there, all ranged in correct and beautiful order, 
unmixed with any noxious or unsightly wood : ex¬ 
cept that on one single spot 1 marked the first germ 
of something that did not seem to be a flower, and 
yet, having no distinct form, could not well be deter¬ 
mined to be a weed. I paused a moment in thought 
to ptdl it up—But what harm was there in it ? It 
bore but two small leaves, and why not let it grow ? 
And so it grew—and in a few weeks it spread far 
and wide its rank, luxuriant branches—the flowers 
that crept upon the soil were smothered beneath it, 
while its taller neighbours were encompassed by its 
leaves. And each morning as I renewed my walk, 

I marked the growth of the unsightly weed, spread¬ 
ing farther and farther to mar the neatness and 
beauty of the border. Its roots had mingled with 
the roots of the tender flowers, its branches had 
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interwoven with their branches, and it would now 
be a task of difficulty to part them without injury. 

And on the last morning that I walked there, I 
bethought myself of what this weed might resemble, 
that from so small and innocent a beginning, had 
grown into such speedy and abundant mischief. Alas! 
there were many things that it resembled but too 
closely. Many were the vices that came into my 
mind as the results of early indulgence—But in as 
much as this garden had been richly cultivated and 
fairly kept, and but for the rapid growth of this 
neglected weed, had seemed almost without a ble¬ 
mish, there was one thing in particular it seemed to 
me to resemble ; for 1 had known that vice to subsist 
in minds of considerable cultivation, and hide itself 
under very highly-polished manners; the single 
blemish of an else fair character. 

As the ground, accursed for our sake, when left 
unwatched, brings forth the poisonous weed, so the 
human heart, if unchecked in its propensities, will 
bring forth evil—but none, perhaps, so spontaneously 
as falsehood. There seems to be from earliest infancy 
a disposition to it, and it is generally the first great 
fault, a child becomes guilty of. 

Falsehood, in its grosser form, is so palpable a 
sin, and so revolting, that we need say nothing here 
to prove it so. The full-grown weed not any one 
would spare, could they find means to root it out. 
But the weed was a weed, before it seemed so, and 
the poison was already in its root. And so are there 
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forms of falsehood that excite no disgust, and create 
but small alarm, if any, when first detected in the 
character—nay, are too often fostered and encou¬ 
raged. 

Had Anna told a direct falsehood in her infancy, 
she would have been corrected with seriousness— 
the guilt of it would have been made plain to her, 
and every proper means employed to prevent a re¬ 
currence of the fault. Jiut no one gave heed to the 
slight inaccuracies into which she was betrayed by 
a lively imagination and a hurried Hindu of expres¬ 
sion—her mistakes excited mirth, and were not 
seldom repeated in her presence, as proofs of wit or 
subjects of amusement. So welcome a lesson was 
promptly learned, and what was at first carelessness 
soon became design. The plain and simple truth 
gained no attention ; a very little exaggeration would 
make mirth for herself and her companions. In 
all this Anna meant no sin—and during her child¬ 
hood, perhaps, it scarcely might amount to sin, 
because it deceived no one and injured no one. But 
the rank weed grew apace. From exaggerating by 
design, she grew so accustomed to it, that it became 
almost impossible to her to speak literally. One 
hour was, by her reckoning, always three—five hun¬ 
dred stood for twenty—(-very rood was a mile, and 
every common accident a marvel, if not an impossi¬ 
bility. These may seem trifles, and so perhaps they 
were—but they did not long continue so—The 
prattle of the child grew into the converse of the 
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woman—and where was then the truth too sacred 
to he sacrificed to Annas wit I’ The words of otheis 
distorted, their actions misconstrued, and their aflairs 
misstated, to make them ridiculous and herself amu¬ 
sing. From exaggeration to invention is but a ]>ass 
imperceptible—no matter who was wronged or who 
deceived—habit had absorbed the sense of wrong, 
and a laugh had become the price current for a lie. 
These lies, perhaps, were not meant to injure— 
but every falsehood may injure, whatever be in¬ 
tended. Anna, at first, gave pain without knowing 
it. But she could not stop here. There are occa¬ 
sions in every one’s life where a falsehood mav serve 
our present interests—where a falsehood mav gratify 
our resentment, may shield us from disgrace, or 
secure us a triumph over those who contend with us. 
Would Anna pause when these occasions came'. 1 
Would she, who told falsehoods daily without a 
motive, hesitate when it could serve some important 
purpose When passion was excited and interest 
at stake, would she, for tin 1 first time in her life, 
stop to consider the ■ riminality of saying what was 
not true':’ No—Anna will surely tell at last, if it. 
serves her purpose, the most injurious and deliberate 
falsi 'hood. 

Now, however tlu* world may join in with the 
laugh, however willingly the idle may listen and the 
thoughtless applaud, such a character is not esteem* d. 
The gay and the giddy may seek them when they 
would be amused, but friendship takes them not to 
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her bosom—feeling holds no communion with them 
—sorrow’ asks of them no comfort—wisdom takes 
with them no counsel—candour, simplicity, and good 
sense, shrink instinctively from their touch. How¬ 
ever brilliant, and however entertaining, however 
innocent, even in intention, the person whose word- 
are habitually not true, is lowered in the scale of 
moral creatures—their opinions have very little 
weight, their testimony is but little regarded, and 
their sincerity but rarely trusted : even though they 
were never vet guilty of a mischievous deception. 
But we must look higher than this. There is One 
above us who himself is Truth, and to whom all that 
is not, must be hateful. He has promised to bring 
into judgment every idle word, and has already passed 
sentence upon the guilt of “ whosoever loveth and 
maketh a lie.” Surely they are dangerous weapons 
these to make us sport with. With the utmost 
caution we may use, we shall not escape the con¬ 
demnation, should He be extreme to mark our words. 
There is so much deception in our hearts, that we 
rarely even know the truth exactly; and there is so 
much temptation to disguise or discolour it, that 
perhaps scarce a day goes by us in which we are not 
betrayed into some evasion. The weed is too surely 
indigenous to the soil, and every hour that we spare 
to check its growth, we spare an enemy that will 
spoil the lustre of our garden. The best, and the 
sweetest, and the purest in moral loveliness, will be 
attainted by its unhallowed touch. 
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Early let us go to our garden, and look if the 
small germ be there—and every morning return to 
see if it bo coming. And mark well the manner of 
its growth. It does not come at once, a bold and 
mischievous falsehood. Being in society, we hear 
something that hurts or offends us—desiring that 
another should share our indignation or redress our 
wrong, we add to it, perhaps, no more but an aggra- 
vative tone. It is but wounded feeling, or just ab¬ 
horrence of sin : True—but it is falsehood. Walking 
by the wav-side, we meet an object of distress— 
anxious to interest others for their sake, we exagge¬ 
rate the picture of suttering, or conceal its allev iation. 
Our motive is but benevolence: True—but it is 
falsehood. We have boon witness to some incident, 
or listened to some recital—a very little embellish¬ 
ment will make it highly marvellous, and excite 
interest or ailbrd amusement—no one can be harmed 
by it: True—but it is still falsehood. Well, the weed 
is fair and green—shall we let it grow on another 
dav We have committed some fault—if we con¬ 
fess it, we shame ourselves for ever, and sink in the 
esteem of those we love. A falsehood for this time 
will conceal it, and we will do the wrong no more. 
True—but another sin, and probably a greater, is 
added to the first, and He who knows all is left out 
of the account. Being innocent, wo have been 
wronged, or we have been the unwilling occasion of 
wrong; by a falsehood, mischief may be prevented 
—With no other defence in our power, we may 
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snrclv prevent, crime, and secure ourselves from 
injury. Hut this is no more than to choose to 
ourselves the culprit’s part, and, being innocent, 
voluntarily to claim guilt on our behalf-—ft is better 
to suffer innocent, than guilty to escape. We are 
brought unawares into a situation in which, if the 
truth be not denied, we shall seem unkind, ungrate¬ 
ful, insincere. We know that we are not so, though 
appearances arc against us; falsehood becomes here 
but the servant of truth—we use it only to prevent 
mistake. Methinks our fatal weed is growing now 
apace. That which at first seemed the handmaid of 
generous feeling, hath passed over to the service of 
self—-not yet, it is true, to serve any evil propensity 
or indulge any culpable desire. It seems but a fair 
background to set off our flowers. Let if, grow on. 
Hard service truly has that propensity which once 
is enlisted to wait on the selfish interests of man. 
Envy, jealousy, and emulation, anger, resentment, 
and revenge, ambition, vanity, and pride—all these 
make a part of human selfishness, and claim to he 
served in their turn. The weapon is in a hand well 
practised to its use. When better feeling predo¬ 
minates, the use of it seems to be for good. Tint 
when passion surprises us, can the well-practised 
band forbear the ready weapon? Envy ran, by a 
word of falsehood, hear down its proud superior— 
emulation can, by a falsehood, pass over the head of 
its rival—revenge can sate itself, anger can safely 
spend itself in falsehood—pride, and vanity, and am- 
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bition may bo served by it. And thus we have the 
weed full grown ! We may use it oft otter or scl- 
domor, as tlie temptation arises, or as passion impels 
—l»ut that wo shall use it when occasion urges, is 
not doubtful. And who now can tell the deformity 
of the weed we have spared ? It may misrepresent 
the most pure intention, it may blight the fairest 
character, it may attaint the holiest mind, brine: 
ridicule on the most sacred truths, betray the most 
generous trust, destroy all confidence and honest 
intercourse in society, and provoke and insult that 
hitrli. holy, and omniscient Heine:, whom nothing can 
deceive, and who will bear with no deception. 

Faintly wc have sketched the mischiefs, and faintly 
described the manner of tin* growth — We have 
given some examples, but they are a few among a. 
thousand. We warn you of the danger of the first 
departure from truth—of the playful brandishing of 
so dangerous a weapon. Thus much, at least, must 
be acknowledged—falsehood is sin—sin can newer 
be a trifle or a jest. 
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Xo. VI. 

CHRISTMAS TIME. 


<) nnit bienhcureusc, <»n laquclle vat nu lo Christ, lo Seigneur, je 
te trouve beaucoup plus clairc t»t plus resplemlissante que tous lcs 
beaux jours lie I’annee; car tu as etc edaireu do ee bel so lei I d'eu 
liaut, au regard Uuquel le soleil meiue ii'est que tenebres! llien- 
heu reuse nuit, en laquelle on chante le triomplie dans le cicl, et on 
public la paix eu terre aux liouiiucs, auxquels Dieu prend son bon 
plaisir 1 

1>RKL1NC0UKT. 

Is every period of nature’s story, attached to every 
creed, and making a part of every mode of worship, 
religious festivals of some kind have been observed ; 
and they have for the most part worn a character 
not ill-becoming the Deity in whose honour they 
were held. The Greek kept his festival with arms 
in hand, and in doing honour to his warrior gods, 
could find no fitter celeoration than games of agility 
and feats of strength. The more savage Roman, in 
whose hard bosom inhumanity was the proudest vir¬ 
tue, feasted his deities with gladiatorial sights. The 
dark Indian, not very much mistaking the spirit he 
serves, holds festivals in honour of the Devil, in which 
his scalped and tortured enemies make at once the 
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offering anil the sport. While to his obscene, unholy 
gods, tlie unchaste Hindoo holds feasts of iniamv, 
pollution, and dishonour. 

Far other festival was theirs, who, mid the dark¬ 
ness of an idolatrous world, were taught to serve the 
God of truth and love. They kept their Passover 
with fasting and prayer. In their year of Jubilee, 
the oppressed had restitution, and the prisoner went 
fret*. Where superstition overclouds our holy faith, 
the religious festivals have assumed a like character. 
Saints anil martyrs who have come in to share their 
Maker’s glory and divide his worship, have all their 
festivals; and if we note the idle pomp, and useless 
ottering*, and heartless ceremonies, with which they 
are celebrated, we must confess them not ill-suited 
to deities of earth, introduced with worse than Pa¬ 
gan polytheism, into the worship of the Christian 
Church. 

Restored, in profession at least, to the simplicity 
of tin* gospel faith, disencundiered of all that man 
had intermixed with the spiritual worship demanded 
of us from God—forming their church, w hether Epis¬ 
copal or otherwise, on that which they believe to be 
the scripture model, Protestants have left their reli¬ 
gious anniversaries but few and simple. Christmas 
and Faster are the two great festivals of their year 
—tlie latter only partially observed—the former, we 
believe, universally. How do we keep it As suitably 
to our profession as (he Hindoo to bis? As mueli 
in accordance with the character of Him we serve, 

VOL. I. I) 
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as the Olympic games with the battle-loving gods of 
Greece ? 

It was thus 1 questioned myself, as one evening 
I sat pensive and alone, close on the hearth of niy 
solitary chamber. No one was nigh to answer to 
my doubts. 1 trimmed my candle, and stirred my 
fire, and listened as if something should bring me a 
reply. Silence, indeed, there was not—for there was 
a sound within of eager footsteps passing to and fro. 
But what had I to do with that ? Ami there was a 
noise of carriage-wheels without—but what had that 
to do with the subject of my thoughts ? The books 
that lay crowded on my tabic were my sole compan¬ 
ions. Could I not question them ■’ I opened one, 
and it said, When the wise men beheld the star that 
announced the Saviour’s birth, they rejoiced with 
exceeding great joy ; and when they found him, they 
fell down and worshipped him. And it said again, 
that when that birth in Bethlehem was announced, 
there appeared a. multitude of the heavenly host, 
praising God, and saying, Glory to God in the high¬ 
est, and on earth peace, good-will toward men! 

On earth and in heaven, then, this season was a 
season of rejoicing; anil we keep it in memory of 
an event the most important that ever happened in 
tins nether world—so important, that exulting angels 
shared the triumph of the news they brought. We 
keep it in honour of Him, who on earth despised 
the pomps and vanities of life, disowned the turbu¬ 
lence of earthly passion, turned aside from the paths 
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of idleness and folly, and spoke with his sacred lips 
full many an awful “Woe” on all who loved them. 
His holy soul was bent on other purposes—his eyes 
wept tears of pity for the world’s insensibility—his 
heart was rent and broken for its sins—and his hal¬ 
lowed spirit at last surrendered, to purchase manu¬ 
mission for the bond-slaves of the earth, and make 
them heirs of bliss eternal. And now in heaven he 
sits in unspotted purity enthroned, watching with 
eye compassionate the people he has loved on earth 
to save them from the dangers and temptations that 
encompass them ; to win their hearts to penitence, 
and faith, and love. 

And what to us was that event we celebrate 
What share have we in the joy that was proclaimed 
in heaven at his coining ? Ituined, lost, degraded, 
and condemned, his coming was to us, if it was any¬ 
thing, pardon, and peace, and restoration to the 
favour and the likeness of God. The deepest humi¬ 
liation that such an interference was needed, the 
most exalted jov that our need was thus provided 
—joy, greater than when the captive is set free 
-—joy, irreater than when the sentenced criminal is 
pardoned, becomes us at this season, lint what joy ? 
W hen we celebrate the memory of one we love, we 
tell fondly of his deeds—we bring to mind things 
that had nearly stolon from our thoughts—we re¬ 
peat his sayings—bring forth each valued memento 
of his love—seek the seenes, and renew the employ¬ 
ments, that best remind us of him ; if he has been 
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renowned for any tiling, our music, our decorations, 
and our sports, liear all some reference to liis cha¬ 
racter or his doings. Christ mas is the celebration of 
our Saviour’s birth. When angels told it, they gave 
glory to God on high. When wise men heard it, 
they fell down and worshipped. When Christians 

celebrate it, they-1 had not time to finish all 

I might have said of chastened gaiety, of warm ami 
humble gratitude, of pious recollections, joyful praises, 
and confiding prayers, when a great increase of noises 
called off my attention to what was passing beyond 
the precincts of my solitude. 

Our Christmas festival is not confined to the single 
day set apart by our Church for religious service. 
The season of rejoicing we usually call Christmas, 
extends to the length of weeks, distinguished from 
all others in the year by frequent festivities peculiar 
to itself; especially among the younger part of the 
community, to whom it is usually a time of holiday 
and domestic indulgence. And I soon perceived this 
was one of those nights which peculiarly develop 
what we mean by Christmas-time; and I recollected 
besides, that it was the New-year's Eve, a night of 
no common distinction among the distinguished. 
What a happy opportunity to solve iny previous 
doubts, and set my mind at rest! 1 went out of my 

chamber in haste, to listen what might be passing. 
As I drew nigh to the spot, to which a glare of 
lights and a sound of music attracted me, I saw 
many an airy figure passing and repassing in the 
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distance. T drew near—)>ut why need I pause to 
deserihe it;’ Who does not know what is meant by 
a Children's Ball at Christmas? Many a beautiful 
little creature, whose cheek in the morning had been 
flushed with health, was already paling in the mid¬ 
night glare—their glistening eyes and panting bo¬ 
soms betrayed an unnatural excitement, while their 
unclothed and fragile limbs already moved with list¬ 
lessness and languor. I thought the? glittering trin¬ 
kets on their bosoms did but attaint their purity, and 
their splendid and fantastic dresses transform the 
most exquisite of nature’s works into the likeness of 
the mimic puppet-show. But they, it seems, thought 
otherwise-—and so did the parents and elder specta¬ 
tors who lined the circumference of the ball-room. 
The boauty’of one. and the elegance of another, and 
the dress of a third, engrossed all eyes, and set all 
tongues in motion. On one pale cheek. 1 saw the 
blush of mingled modesty and pride grow deeper and 
deeper as repeated words of admiration met her ear. 
i sau a second, whom ('hristmas balls had already 
cured of that first weakness, send her bright e\es 
round in search of the admiration at which 'he 
blushed no longer. J traced in some the restlessness 
of envy, tin* skulk of inferiority, ami tin* languor of 
perceived neurlect. In none—no, not in one of all 
that tairy crowd, saw J tin* calm of innocence or the 
simplicity of childhood. Unnatural exultation, or 
premature depression, was the expression of overv 
countenance there. Mean time, the fete went on. 
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They looked at tlieir watches—I looked at mine, 
and perceived they were preparing for the midnight 
hour. ’Tis well, I said, to note it; for, at its sound¬ 
ing, another year is stricken off from their short tale 
of life. Of the threescore years — perhaps of the 
twenty—or the ten—it may he not half of that, 
granted them by the Creator to give him glory and 
make ready for eternity, here is one more numbered 
otr, and gone to make report in heaven of its use. 
How much of gratitude they owe for all the happi¬ 
ness in that year enjoyed — how much regret for all 
the errors and neglects with which they stained it— 
what remembrance, what love of Him, without whose 
birth on earth, at tliis season celebrated, each closing 
of the year would be but the signal of approaching 
and eternal misery! How much humility and holy 
awe at thought that even now it may possibly be so! 
It is a moment of no common interest. The year is 
closed — its pleasures can no more be enjoyed, its 
wasted moments can no more be used, the deeds that 
were done in it cannot be recalled, its dangers are 
escaped and its sufferings are over—very brief has 
it been, and the one that succeeds i.t will la; no longer. 
Our last it may be—one less to us it must be. 

Midnight struck. The music became louder and 
gayer than before—the dance went on with redoubled 
energy—every cheek glowed, and every eye kindled 
—old and young, all were now engaged—my eye 
searched every feature, to find if one of all these 
thoughts were written there—forgetfulness, absolute 
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inebriation as to every rational recollection, was all 
the expression I could trace—a senseless joy because 
a year they had misused was gone, and another they 
meant to misuse was come, and the eternity they had 
forgotten was brought nearer, and the life they de¬ 
lighted in was receding. How long the intoxication 
lasted, I cannot say, for I withdrew to my chamber 
to reflect on what had passed. 

This, then, is the festival Christians hold in ho¬ 
nour of their God—in remembrance of that meek 
and suffering Lord !—Remembrance, alas ! who re¬ 
membered him in that gay room ? Was not their 
object rather to forget him j* How dissonant to their 
ears would have come the mention of his name- 
how little appropriate any emblem of his love—how 
almost profane to have made mention of his deeds 
or reference to his character!—Remembrance! Oh ! 
if there had come, indeed, to any bosom there, a re¬ 
collection of the meaning of Christmas, of the stable 
where the holy babe slept for our sakes on the cold 
manger-—of the meanness and contempt with which 
the Son of the Most High in mercy clothed himself 
—the life of sorrow to which he was at this season 
bom—how meek, how holy, and yet how wronged 
—bv ourselves how' much neglected , and forgotten— 
surely the thought had marred their gaiety, and put 
to shame their strange festivity ! 

Was this forgetfulness the glory angels sung! 
Was this indifference the worship wise men offered ! 
Yet thus we teach our children to celebrate .the 
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birth-time of their Saviour. Instead of the inno¬ 
cent, domestic treat, the game of healthful play, the 
holiday sweetened bv previous industry, the useful 
or amusing present, things that formerly would con¬ 
stitute their Christmas gambols, it is the seed-time 
now for implanting every sinful feeling and unholy 
passion. Pride, and vanity, and rivalship, and envy, 
an* to be awakened, time wasted, health impaired, 
and spirits exhausted. Many a long day expended, 
in thought, at least, about the dress they are to 
wear; many another in weariness and languor, and 
disgust, of less-exciting occupations; attention un¬ 
timely called to the advantage of personal attractions; 
a false estimate induced of the comparative value of 
internal and external excellence. These are the 
evils now, without which so many of our young 
people cannot pass a happy Christmas—cannot cele¬ 
brate—how strange the distortion!—tin* love ami 
mercy of that holy Being to whom the very touch of 
evil is most hateful; who turns aside his head from 
the tirst movement of that sin which bound bis sa¬ 
cred brow with thorns. He to whose glory and ser¬ 
vice our time, and thoughts, and health, and spirits 
are due, is to l>e honoured at this season by the more 
than usual want and perversion of them all. He to 
whose memory the fetes are held, is to be more to¬ 
tally forgotten, if possible, at this season than in all 
the year besides. The expression of our joy may lie 
the ball, the theatre, the rout—any thing, in short, 
so it have no reference to that which is our professed 
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cans*' of rejoicing. Wo must lie Iiappv, because it 
is Christmas, the time of our Saviour’s birth into the 
world—but do not remind us of the circumstance, 
lest it make us sad. 

Would we have no rejoicing then? While hea¬ 
thens rejoice in their Apollo or their Vishnu, are 
< 'hristians to go all the year ill weeds of penitence, 
with mournful and downcast looks? No season of 
peculiar joy and exultation ? Nay, surely not. Let 
Christinas lie the happiest season of the year—there 
is much reason that it should—let the poor have their 
sober feasts and our children their glad holidays. 
Hut let us not be more inconsistent than heathens 
are, excluding from our feasts the thought of him 
we a flirt to celebrate, and offering him only what we 
know he loathes. 

Would we know what are consistent and what are 
inconsistent modes of rejoicing at such a season, me- 
thinks mere common sense might tell us. We need 
be at no loss to discover what amusement consists 
with the glad remembrance of our Saviour’s coming, 
the circumstances, cause, and consequence of that 
event—with all the love and obedience we owe to 
him because of it. We can surely discern what em¬ 
ployment reminds us of him, and what disposes us 
to forget him : what, if he wen* yet on earth, he 
would consecrate with a blessing, and w hat he would 
turn from with a keen reproof or a compassionating 
tear, 'l es, we do know—our ignorance is a feint— 
we know very well when we are about a thing, 
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» "'flier it is pleasing to „s t„ tliink that i s 
,U ' lT ' rhri ' kir ^ our propensities to wrong, guarding 
u.< twin ill, prospering our pursuits, ami sanctifying 
our enjoyments. 11 hatever consists with flic grateful 
reniem lira nee and desired presence of our Saviour, is 
a fit amusement for the season—whatever excludes 


them cannot be so. 

If we say that on these terms we can have no 
mirth, no amusement, and our children and our ser¬ 
vants no enjoyment of their Christmas—then, in 
truth, I know not what to say, hut that our children, 
and our servants, and ourselves, are in a strange 
case:—we cannot rejoice in our Saviour’s coining, 
unless we may forget him—we cannot keep his birth¬ 
time, unless we may offend him. If this be so, we 
had better at least change the name of our festival, 
and the pretext for our festivities—for though we 
may be very glad it is the 25th of December, or 
the 6th of January, we are clearly not glad it is the 
day in which man’s redemption was proclaimed from 
Heaven, or in which wise men fell down and ac¬ 
knowledged their infant King. There was a period 
in our country’s history in which the same season 
of the year was kept in honour of Woden, or some 
Saxon god. In the North of England the common 
people still make a sort of little images at Christmas, 
which they call Yule Doos—this in modern language 
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would be Christmas Gods—a custom no doubt deri¬ 
ved from their pagan ancestors: in them it is no 
idolatry, as they attach no meaning to it whatever, 
and only do it because it always has been done. 
But let us look to ourselves, lest, under a Christian 
name, we but keep the heathen’s feast; serving there¬ 
in some god of our own devising; doing honour to 
time and sense, and the world, and ourselves—to 
every thing but Him by whose holy name we call 
our unholy sports. 
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No. VII. 
FEARS. 


Tliw butler desired me. with a very grave face, not to venture my¬ 
self in it after sunset, for that one of the footmen had been almost 
frightened out of bis wits by a spirit that appeared to him in the shape 
of a black horse without a head—to which he added, that about a 
mouth ago, one of the maids coming home late that way, with a 
pail of milk upon her head, heard such a rustling in the bushes that 
she let it fall. 

Aduison. 


I no not <1 os ire to make great tilings of small, or 
to magnify into vices the little discrepancies of char¬ 
acter that so incessantly blemish the moral pros¬ 
pect around us. Vice is one thing, folly is another. 
In their importance, no comparison can be made. 
Against, vice, in its fairest and most delusive form, 
we hope we shall lie found ever to protest, whatever 
sanction custom, fashion, or opinion, may have given 
it. Hut there are some things which are not vices, 
which cannot, be called morally wrong, and which 
yet need to be reported of as follies, where the 
whisper of admonition may he timely heard. Next 
to being good, it is desirable to be agreeable—next, 
to being virtuous, it is essential to be wise. When 
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we have weeded our garden, we trim and prune our 
flowers to make them bloom the fairer. So if, in 
my silent wanderings through a noisy world, I make 
report of some things I have heard, that to my read¬ 
ers seem not to bear the eharaeter of w rongs, I beg 
it may not be believed I thought them so, or listened 
to them with feelings no less painful than to some 
other things by wliieh man is injured and the Deity 
offended. Hut we are not content to mix up the 
bitter wormwood in our dishes, because it is not the 
poisonous nightshade. Must we encourage a folly 
because it is not a vice, and torment each other and 
ourselves because it does injury to no one ? Of the 
extent of the folly I leave the wise to judge; of the 
grievousness of the torment, 1 presume to judge my¬ 
self, having amply proved it, as I trust to make It 
appear. 

It was my misfortune once to visit a family of 
people, very excellent, and very amiable, and for any 
thing that I desire to say to the contrary, very wise 
in things of moment. Besides the mother, there 
were several young people of different ages, reaching 
from infancy almost to womanhood, all happy, all 
compliant, and all obliging—except when they hap¬ 
pened to Ik* assailed with what they were pleased to 
call fear — hut as fear has always respect to danger, 
fancied, real, or possible, 1 should prefer to find 
some other name for it, because 1 can prove that 
it existed where danger was not possible, nor even 
by themselves apprehended. What influence these 
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attacks had upon their own happiness it is hard to 
judge, because some people find their enjoyment in 
the miseries they create for themselves—but they 
made woful inroads on the enjoyments of others; 
and for compliance, good-humour, and good-breed¬ 
ing, poor chance, indeed, had they to stand against 
the influence of these vehement emotions. 

Though the hour was late, 1 had scarcely laid 
myself down to rest on tins night of my arrival, ere 
I was aroused by the buzzing of voices, and the sound 
of soft, stolen footsteps in the adjoining gallery. The 
young ladies had been disturbed by extraordinary 
sounds, or such at least as would have been extra¬ 
ordinary, had not the hearing of them recurred every 
other night. One was afraid to go to bed, and an¬ 
other was afraid to get up—one could not come into 
her room, anti another eoultl not come out of it. 
Some thought they heard, and others were sure they 
heard, but nobody knew what. Nor was it easy to 
perceive the purport and end of the commotion— 
for no one made any attempt to ascertain the real 
ground of alarm; probably because they knew not 
where to look for it—or, more likely, because they 
were too much used to their own fears to expect to 
find any ground for thorn at all. And so, after much 
listening, and starting, and whispering, they were 
pleased at last to go to rest, and generously allowed 
me to do the same. 

1 ventured iu the morning to suggest, that the 
indulgence of unreasonable fears was not the con- 
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comitant of a strong wind, and did in itself much 
tend to weaken it: that in the presence of real 
danger it unfits us for exertion, and in the absence 
of it, costs us as much suffering as the evil itself 
might do. I was answered by stories manifold and 
various, of things that had been, and things that 
might be; and the absolute certainty they still re¬ 
tained of having heard noises, though not one in 
their morning senses really supposed there had been 
any thing to make the noise. 

Willing to close a conversation 1 thought so little 
improving, 1 proposed to two of the younger girls 
to walk with me in tin- grounds. It was agreed to 
with pleasure; they were polite, cheerful, and obli¬ 
ging, till we liad walked—must I own, not more than 
some few hundred yards?—when a small frog jumped 
out from the grass before us, and passed to the side 
of the path. A scream that might have startled 
even the insensible frog, broke from one of the young 
ladies, and they both protested they would go no 
farther on that path It was in vain I represented 
to them that a frog is the most harmless of living 
things, having neither bite nor sting with which 
to wound ; and that, moreover, whether it were 
harmless or harmful, it had taken itself willingly 
away from us. They replied only that it was a 
hideous, shocking creature, and frightened them to 
death. Equally in vain 1 urged my wish to reach 
the place to which that path would lead us—my 
wishes had no weight against their fears—they would 
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not go, and excused themselves by saying they were 
dreadfully afraid of live tilings. We turned aside 
and took another path.—But alas! not far had we 
pursued it, when I saw upon the green turf, where 
it had untimely fallen, a sweet little bird already 
dead and cold, its pretty eye unclosed, and not a 
feather ruffled. I picked it up to admire it, when 
suddenly both my eompanions let go my arm, and 
stepped some paces back, protesting loudly that they 
were dreadfully afraid of dead things, and should 
never like to walk that path again. Methouglit 
their patli of life would scarce lie easy, to whom the 
living and the dead were thus alike terrific. 

We now pursued our walk, but soon in utter 
hopelessness, on my part, of any thing like comfort 
or enjoyment. If we were to cross a meadow there 
was a cow, or at least a horse in it—whichever way 
we turned my companions saw a man, or a dog— 
and when there was neither man nor dog, nor any 
thing else, alive or dead, the way was so lonely they 
were afraid to go forward. They could not sit in 
the shade, lest the inhabitants of the bushes should 
descend on their head—they could not sit in the sun, 
lest the winged insects should settle on their clothes. 
If 1 presented them with a flower, they let it fall, 
because they mistook the green leaf for a caterpillar. 
I wished them most heartily at home, and made 
what haste I could to rid myself of such troublesome 
companions. 

But scarcely had we reached the house, when, 
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for the promoting of the day’s amusement, a drive 
was proposed to view some neighbouring ruins. It 
will be believ ed I was comforted to find my .walking 
companions were to be changed for some a little 
older, to whom I hoped the live things and dead 
things might be less alarming. But alas! we had 
now no need of either. When the carriage went up¬ 
hill, they were afraid it would run back ; when it 
went down-hill, they were afraid it would run for¬ 
ward. If the horses ran slowly, they wore sure they 
would never go on; if they went fast, they were sure 
they would never stop. The drive was romantic and 
beautiful in the extreme, but the ladies saw nothing 
except the ruts in the road. I attempted conversa¬ 
tion. but was interrupted by a scream every time the 
carriage lost its exact perpendicular. And at last, 
when the ebullition of their fears could be forborne 
no longer, they insisted on stopping the carriage 1 to 
enquire if the road was not very had, and if it was 
safe to go forward. The former was too obvious to 
need the asking, the latter they were determined not 
to believe. When the carriage could not stop, they 
insisted npon getting out to walk, and then, having 
made the driver go slower and slower, till the fleet 
hours of days were nearly spent, they discovered that 
they should surely be benighted before their return, 
and ot course be murdered, over and above having 
their necks broken by tile badness of the road. These 
were certainly no pleasing anticipations', and, if 1 
diil not partake the imaginary ills, 1 was sufficiently 
VOL. I. 
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tired of the real ones, to oppose returning without 
the accomplishment of our purpose ; and listened all 
dinner-tjmo to assertions, proved and explained, of 
the absolute impossibility of reaching the place to 
which we had set out. 

All dinner-time, did 1 say? It might have been 
so, had not an unhappy wasp presented itself with 
the sweets of the second course. There was other 
company besides myself at table, but that could not 
signify when a wasp was in the case. The servants 
were all put in requisition with tongs, poker, and 
shovel; the children started and jumped, and overset 
every thing in their way; and the dinner remained 
to cool till the murder of the foe almost restored 
peace to the society—but not quite—for one was 
still sure it would crawl. Having a little girl next 
me, of whose; good sense I had on some occasions 
formed a favourable opinion, I ventured to ask her 
why she was so much afraid of a wasp. She replied, 
as 1 expected, because it might sting her. I asked 
her if she had ever been stung by one. She assured 
me she had, in endeavouring to drive it from the table, 
whence, had she left it alone, it would probably have 
gone of itself quite harmlessly. T asked her of the 
pain, and how long it lasted, and whether it was 
difficult to hear. Her answer implied, that though 
the pain was acute it was short, and that the re¬ 
mainder of my question seemed to her ridiculous. 
I then submitted it to her candour, whether, in the 
worst issue of the ease, which, considering the mim- 
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lier of wasps that fly, and the number of people who 
will not let them fly in peace, occurs but seldom, 
the quantity of pain was really equal to the quantity 
of fear she had betrayed ; and whether, in the cer¬ 
tain anticipation of just so much pain by any other 
cause, she should have felt any fear at all>She 
confessed that she should not; because, as she sensi¬ 
bly remarked, a slight and temporary inconvenience 
from bodily pain was not worth a complaint, much 
less an anticipatory fear. But all this did not seem 
to her, reason why she should not scream at the sight 
of a wasp. Nor indeed was it, as she gave me 
occasion to learn before the lapse of many hours—for 
the entrance of a moth, that never vet in the memory 
of man was known to sting, created to the full as 
much commotion later in the evening: so much, in¬ 
deed, that most, of the party retreated out of the 
room in the midst of our musical festivities, and left 
me to play to myself. 

Well 1 know, that ladies who have grown up in 
tin- indulgence of such fears, and have come at last 
to persuade themselves there is a degree of delicacy 
and refinement in them, must go on unto the end 
under the penalty due to their folly ; that of tor¬ 
menting themselves and annoying others. But as 
my whispers are for the ears of those with whom 
nothing is yet too late, 1 would represent to them 
the absolute inconsistency of such fears with good 
sense and a rational mind. All extravagance is folly 
—because sound sense mainly consists in giving to 
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things their due degree of importance, and propor¬ 
tioning the sentiment to the occasion that calls it 
forth. Fear, therefore, beyond the occasion, must 
l>o folly, even when some degree of danger exists: 
and though, as a passion inherent to our nature, we 
cannot but be subject to it, we believe it will generally 
be found greater or less in proportion as the mind 
is strong or weak. The unreasonable indulgence of 
fear—we speak now of that fear which has a real 
object and occasion — is surely not inconsistent with 
the calm find humble trust wo profess to repose in 
a superintending Providence, without whose know¬ 
ledge harm cannot by any means befall us. If it be 
urged that we ought to foresee and provide against 
danger, that is true—but fear, so far from accele¬ 
rating this provident care, usually unfits us for using 
the means we have of avoiding or resisting evil; the 
courageous will escape, where the timid must in¬ 
evitably suffer. But that sort of fear, if, for want 
of another term, we so must call it, which is our 
present subject, of reprehension, has nothing what¬ 
ever to do with danger — call it timidity, sensibility, 
or whatever we may, it is nothing but weakness and 
folly ; and we may depend upon it, that being purely 
selfish, it is always unpleasing. It is constitutional 
in some minds, no doubt, more than in others; but 
if w r e have a constitutional weakness of frame, we 
use all means to overcome it, and often with success. 
Then why not so with this, our mental weakness ? 
But, in fact, much more depends on habit and educa- 
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tion than on nature. Some children arc absolutely 
taught it, and others are foolishly humoured in it,, 
till it is no longer in their own power, or in the power 
of any one, to subdue it. 1 am certainly inclined to 
make tin exception in those very extraordinary and 
wonderful eases of natural antipathy, of which the 
existence is too certain to be disputed, and too in¬ 
scrutable to be understood ; where an instinctive 
horror of some one particular thing gives such a 
keen perception of its presence as nothing can battle 
or deceive. This, perhaps, it may be impossible to 
conquer. But this bears no analogy whatever to 
the multifarious fears, and horrors, and dislikes, of 
which we have been speaking, by which reason and 
good sense are offended, selfishness fostered and in¬ 
dulged. and the feelings and convenience of others 
generally sacrificed to our own. 

Addressing myself exclusively to my younger 
friends. I would induce them to consider that most 
of those living things for which they have conceived 
a horror, are in thorn-elves beautiful, and should be 
objects of our admiration. 1 believe there is not 
in lh(‘ whole creation a thing that can properly be 
termed disgusting. It may be troublesome and 
annoying, if it obtrudes itself where comfort and 
cleanliness forbid its entrance, and may justly be 
removed, or, if necessary, destroyed. But in them¬ 
selves, both reptiles and insects are most curiously 
and exquisitely wrought, and instead of shrinking 
from them with senseless horror, we may accustom 
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ourselves to look at them with sensations of extreme 
pleasure, as the works of Ilim whose wisdom and 
power they manifest, and of whose bounty they 
partake, in the enjoyment of the existence he has 
bestowed on them. It is to some persons, and might 
be to all, if they would cultivate the feeling, a source 
of infinite delight to watch the swarms of insects 
that people the whole creation in the mid-day of a 
summer sun. There are those who receive as much 
pleasure tVoni the insect that settles on their finger, 
as from the wild-flower that blossoms under their 
feet. This complacent feeling in the contemplation 
of nature’s living works, and that of persons who 
shrink from them with disgust, are merely habits of 
mind: the one may just as well be cultivated as the 
other. 

In respect to the fear of accidents and injuries 
from our fellow-creatures, T believe the best cure for 
it is an abiding sense of the ever-present Providence 
of God ; and if we are constitutionally timid, we 
cannot better subdue it than by cultivating this 
consciousness of the Divine protection, in such a 
manner that it may recur to our minds on the first 
movement of alarm ; in short, so as to become in¬ 
fluential on our habits and sensations, and make a 
part of all our thoughts and feelings. 
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No. VIII. 

THE SABBATH. 


Is a tiiiif when moments flow 
More lovoliljr than all beside ?— 

It is, of all the limes below, 

A Subbath even in summer tide. 

K D.MESTOK. 


11' was a Sabbath evening in the height of summer. 
Thu sun had been some half-hour gone, lmt his beams 
still lingered in the clear horizon, and still the fleecy 
cloud was tinged with a fading touch of red. The 
blue vault had not yet deepened into grey, nor the 
landscape become obscure in the growing twilight. 
And yet there was a mellowing tint upon the scene, 
that gave of softness wlmt it stole of splendour— 
like the brilliant and gifted spirit that religion has 
chastened into stillness. The flower that had droop¬ 
ed, and the leaf that had withered in the noonday 
heat, were already recovered by the evening’s fresh¬ 
ness ; while the Thrush prolonged her song, and the 
Bed-breast lingered on tlic bough, as if unwilling 
to part from such a day. Peace and repose were 
the character of the scene, and fancy well might 
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picture that the task of life was done, and all things 
ready for eternal rest. 

In all there seemed a fitness for the day, and for 
the feelings with which I was returning from the 
evening service. The words of love and peace had 
dropped like holy halm upon the hosom, and put to 
rest its agitating cares. Shame and contrition had 
sunk the soul too low for opposition, and mercy had 
won it into grateful acquiescence. At peace with 
God, because it had drunk deeply of his grace and 
truth, at peace with the world, because it seemed no 
longer worth contention, at peace with itself, because 
self was degraded and dethroned, the spirit partook 
of the evening's Sabbath hue, and only wished it 
eould be always so. “And will it not be always so,” 
I thought, as T walked slowly homeward, “ when 
our life’s working-days are over, and the eternal 
Sabbath dawns upon our soids ? A little while, and 
what is now but a brief foretaste, a passing sem¬ 
blance of celestial peace, will lie an eternal and 
unchanging reality. A little while, and the smile 
of our Father will no more be averted, the world 
renounced will no more resume its power, and self- 
submitted will no more rebel. And if there be such 
pleasure in an early Sabbath, interrupted as it is 
with our coldness, anil carelessness, and earthlincss, 
what will be the bliss of that eternal Sabbath for 
which we are preparing?” And then I considered 
the goodness of God in this institution, by which 
one day in seven is separated from the rest, to be 
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employed in making happy what the occupations of 
the other six too often tend to make wretched, and 
to sanctify what they are too well fitted to corrupt. 
Prone as we are to sin, and subject as we are to 
sorrow, our most lawful occupations are fraught with 
anxiety and danger—What comfort, then, that there 
is one day in which it is our duty to neglect them, 
to forget them, and give up ourselves entirely to 
thoughts and pursuits of which the fruits are love, 
and holiness, and joy : to have nothing to do hut to 
acquaint, ourselves with God and he at peaee ! I 
passed the day-labourer in his clean white frock, his 
Bible and prayer-book tucked under bis arm, and 
thought bow he must enjoy the repose of such a day, 
his only means of instruction, perhaps his only pause 
from cfl'ort and endurance. I overtook the pale 
mechanic, and fanejed, from the expression of content 
upon his features, that lie was telling over the 
stores of consolation he had gathered, to feed on 
in his close workshop all the week. The children of 
charity were trippim. l>v my side, in their plain 
round bonnets and,dark frocks, the hag of hooks on 
their arm, or the basket, in their hand — 1 looked at 
them, and hoped something had that day been taught 
them that would sweeten the rude lot for which they 
were preparing. A little longer musing, and J should 
have persuaded myself the Sabbath was a day that all 
men love, and the calm of nature what all were shar¬ 
ing. and the song of gratitude what all were singing. 
But truth was at hand, and fancy must give place. 
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When 1 turned from the meadows into the public 
road, the passengers began to thicken on my path. 
The town had poured out her population in every 
direction for their evening walk, and the hills and 
the pathways were scattered thick with figures of 
various appearance, all well-dressed and neat., and 
seemingly free from care. There was nothing at 
first strongly to invade my previous feelings. I could 
still fancy that the poor labourer, or richer trades¬ 
man, was enjoying with his wife and children the 
beauties of creation and the grateful recollection of 
a day well spent : and in many a lowly hovel, as 1 
passed it, I saw, in interesting group, flu' father 
attentively perusing his Bible, while the mother was 
setting out the plain spare supper, where every thing 
looked clean once in the week at least. Truth might 
indeed have told, that souk* who ynjoyod the leisure 
of the day had thought nothing of Him whose day 
it was, and some who were tasting of nature’s 
charms felt nothing of gratitude to Him who gave 
them ; but so much was not written on their brow ; 
and they wore at least an air of enjoyment that be¬ 
came tin* hour. 

blot so, when, proceeding a little further, I met 
the gay equipage returning from an evening drive— 
Mot so when 1 saw the light skiff, with sails unfurl¬ 
ed, gliding merrily towards the shore. Whoever 
was within them, hero was the day of (rod profaned 
by the direct breaking of his holy law. He had said, 
ltomeuiber that thou do it not—they did it, and 
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boldly denied tlie Iiarm. Whatever innocence might 
he assumed in those who took the pleasure, they 
were guilty of the sin of those they taught and paid 
to pursue on the Sunday the occupation of the week, 
and unhallow in thought and deed the day that God 
made sacred. They would say, perhaps, they spent 
an hour in a recreation very harmless, and no way 
inconsistent with their thoughts of holiness—hut for 
their one hour of harmless recreation, others must 
toil many—the cattle that were used must he cleaned, 
the hand that plied the oar for them would ply for 
others, encouraged by their example—the words of 
God are plain and positive, and impossible to mis¬ 
construe ; therefore the breach of them is a hold 
refusal to comply with his command, made openly 
in the face of earth and heaven. They would urge, 
no doubt, that they had enough kept holy the day, 
in going twice to the service appointed. Alas', if 
they had been there, it should almost seem to make 
their guilt the greater—for there they had heard 
the command enforet 1, and there they had prayed 
to he inclined to keep it, ami thence they had re¬ 
turned resolved to break it, and deny the wrong. 

The evening was closing fast —already the dark 
outline of form was all that remained distinct; and 
as 1 entered the town, the doors were closing and 
lights were beginning to gleam from every window. 
My pleasing reverie had been painfully dissipated — 
my mind was occupied in considering of the way in 
which .Sunday evening is usually passed—and, presum- 
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ing that when windows stand open, no secrets are 
passing within, I set myself to observe how people 
were employed in the various houses as I passed 
them ; not without hope that I might gather some¬ 
thing useful, in the way of warning or example for 
my readers. 

I passed a window where noisy mirth bespoke the 
late dinner party ; where it was evident the company 
would not, and the domestics could not, remember 
it was the Sabbath—except in so far as they sighed 
in secret that decency allowed them not to dance or 
play at cards—but there I paused not. There was 
nothing doubtful among these. They, too, had been 
to church—themselves—but not their servants, who 
had this dinner to make ready. As soon as they 
came forth from the sacred walls, they had passed 
with all speed from house to house to make their 
morning calls—T sav not, to wipe off the serious im¬ 
pression of the service, for it had made none, but 
to get rid of the time till the bells should chime 
again. Unless they preferred a drive, they had gone 
a second time to church—they had plenty of time 
to dress for dinner, and then, thanks to this party, 
there was no more trouble about disposing of the 
hours till bed-time. 

Neither did 1 stop long, where, in a more decent 
way, but with much the same purpose, a few friends 
had called in upon some other few, for the charitable 
purpose of passing away an evening on which they 
thought it right to be quiet and abstain from their 
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weekly occupations, and yet found it very tedious. 
But I made a longer pause when 1 arrived under a 
window where there were clearly none present but 
the family that abode there, and it was pretty evi¬ 
dent that no one had lost the recollection that it 
was the Sabbath. Knew 1 this from the smile of 
gratitude and heavenly peace that shone on their 
features ? My readers shall judge. “ 1 wish it was 
bed-time,’’ said a little girl, not usually in haste to 
go to bed ; “ 1 am so tired of having nothing to do!” 
Though in truth she had risen two hours later than 
usual that morning. 

•• J think our clock must be too slow,” replied her 
brother. “ You know we were hardly dressed for 
breakfast when the bells began to ring this morning. 
It must be more than half-past nine and with a 
weary yawn he threw himself on tin* rug to play 
with the spaniel. 

All were not alike unfortunate—for I observed a 
young lady at her writing-desk, folding and sealing 
as many letters as one can reasonably suppose she 
might have occasion to write in a week. IIow 
happy for her correspondents, that one day in seven 
was a leisure day—a day on which the hours, being 
less valuable, could be better spared than on any 
other! As 1 could not see within the letters, 1 am 
bound in charity to suppose the subject of them was 
in unison with the feelings and previous occupations 
of the day. How should they be otherwise ? A 
heart that, from the rising till the going down of 
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tlio Sabbath sun, had been in earnest devotion before 
God, had mourned in many a prayer the conscious¬ 
ness of sin, and grown light under the sweet assurance 
of its pardon—and had trembled at the awful de¬ 
nunciations pronounced on the dissembler, and been 
moved, amazed, overwhelmed, with the contempla¬ 
tion of the Redeemer's love and the Father’s foml 
forbearance—It was impossible that such a heart 
could turn immediately to common themes, the amuse¬ 
ments of yesterday and the business of to-morrow, 
and the thousand trifles that bespeak a mind un¬ 
occupied by deeper interests. If I could not pene¬ 
trate the letters to find where the heart had been, 
and where the thoughts, I was at least certain that 
they had been together, and that the language of 
the letters had gone after them ; and T felt much 
grief at a practice that could leave it doubtful 
whether they might not altogether have gone wrong. 
No common observer could know that a young lady 
who kept all her letters to write on a Sunday, did 
so that they might wear a deeper tone of piety, be 
the more faithful mirror of her better feelings, con¬ 
veying greater good to others and more glory to 
God. Common observers might even go so far as 
to suppose it was a profane compounding between 
her conscience and her choice—permitting her to 
send her spirit to scenes where in person she dared 
not go, and to occupy her thoughts with things she 
dared not do. I could not but bew T ail the bad ex¬ 
ample of a practice so equivocal, where the deed was 
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plain to all, the inducement to it a secret between 
herself and CSod. 

Ileelining on a sofa opposite, I observed another 
lady intent upon the perusal of a newspaper. There¬ 
in, at least, was nothing equivocal; for the contents 
of a newspaper are known to all: and doubtless, 
the mind (hat had boon fed all day upon the high 
and holy things of heaven and eternity, must have 
found it a seasonable draught of temporalities to rid 
itself of the efleets or impressions that might remain. 
1 had some reason to doubt, from all I heard, whe¬ 
ther this young lady would not have thought it 
wasting time to read the newspaper on a Monday, 
because she had so many other things to do. Hut 
on Sunday, alas! — on Sunday, on that day which is 
(lod's ami not our own, it was a relief to find any 
thing (hiit might be done. And all together could 
not stay the weariness with which they turned their 
eyes towards the lagging time-piece, that seemed 
but to go the slower for their impatience to be rid 
of a day, which, though shortened at either hand, 
was still too long. 

And yet these people, and thousands who do like 
them, art' going, so they tell us, and take it but ill 
that we should doubt it, to that blessed dwelling- 
place where there is no employ but one, the very 
one of which they grow so weary here: where the 
utmost reach of happiness is no more but the com¬ 
pletion and duration endless, of that which they are 
so little willing to begin — a rest from the agitating 
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cares of time and sense, and a devoting of time, and 
thoughts, and powers to the worship of the Deity, 
the contemplation of his works, anil the performance 
of his will. This is a happiness that is not for us 
here, we cannot reach it if we would. But that we 
may taste of it, that we may cultivate a desire and a 
liking to it, an imperfect Sabbath lias been at cer¬ 
tain intervals appointed us, in which we are per¬ 
mitted, nay, commanded, under all the penalties of 
disobedience, to take of the food on which our per¬ 
fected spirits will eternally be fed, if the feast of 
heaven be preparing for us. The day comes round, 
and finds so little welcome, it is but an importunate 
intruder on our enjoyments, an interruption to our 
business. The food we are required to take is so 
unpalatable, we are obliged to mix with it as much 
as possible of our weekly fare to enable us to take 
it. So averse are we to this faint semblance of the 
eternal state, that not even the Terrors of God’s 
broken law can force us to partake of it. The 
aversion must be strong indeed that will make us 
risk so much by disobedience, rather than make the 
sacrifice of a few brief hours. And to what is it we 
are so averse ? Let us consider. 
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No. LX. 

FRIENDSHIP. 

For KricMulsliip is no plant of hasty growth ; 

Though rooted in esteem’s deep soil, the slow 
Ami gradual culture of kind intercourse 
Must bring to it perfection. 

Joanna Bail lie. 

l '!U a groat number of things that every 
body Nii\. for no reason that ean lie perceived, but 
' realise e\ery body always lias said them ; and, 
whatever be the reeommendation to these current 
opinions, or rather assertions, for opinion has little 
to do u ith them, it r certainly not their truth. There 
is not one in ten ot the persons wlio talk on these 
i*niverbal topics, that lias ever considered whether 
what it is customary to say, he true or not ; and 
though they are matters of everyday experience, 
they seldom pause to compare their habits of talk¬ 
ing with their actual observation on the subject. 
But observation, unfortunately, we most of us make 
none, till past the ago at which it would most avail 
us. A' e take up our sentiments, and not seldom our 
very feelings, upon trust, and it is not till after many 
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a hard rub and bitter pang, we come to perceive 
that, had we felt mdre justly, we need not have suf¬ 
fered. Perhaps this is an evil in some degree 
irremediable; there are many who cannot, and more 
who will not, think and judge on their own behalf— 
what they were taught in their youth they will be¬ 
lieve in their age, and what they said at lifteen they 
will go on saying at fifty; though the whole course 
and current of their observations, had they made 
any, would go to disprove it. Put if this is the 
ease, and if it must be so, it is but of the more im¬ 
portance what habits of thinking and feeling young 
people receive, on entering a world that will not 
change its course to meet their expectations, or show 
overmuch indulgence to their mistakes. If the mis¬ 
chief ended where we began to trace it, with the 
mistaken sentiments given forth in the talk of so¬ 
ciety, it would lie small, and we would let it pass as 
a harmless fiction—but not seldom it goes to the 
dearest and tcndcrest interests of our bosoms, to the 
very vitals of our earthly happiness. It may indeed 
do worse—for it may assail our virtues and attaint 
our souls with sin, by giving a cheek to the benevo¬ 
lent affections, and inducing a morose and cynical 
habit of feeling towards our fellow-creatures, the 
very reverse of wliat Christianity enjoins. 

These reflections, something long, as those may 
have thought who are in a burry to know wliat they 
mean, were excited in my mind by a conversation I 
recently heard in a party of young ladies, and which 
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I take as a pattern an<l semidance of twenty other 
conversations 1 have hoard in twenty similar parties. 
Friendship was, as it very often is, the subject of 
the discussion, and though the words have escaped 
my memory, T can well recall the substance of the 
remarks. One lady boldly asserted that there was 
no such thing as friendship in the world, where all 
was insincerity and selfishness. I looked, but saw 
not in her mirthful eye and unfurrowed cheeks any 
traces of the sorrow and ill-usage, that, I thought, 
should alone have wrung from gentle lips so harsh 
a sentence, and I wondered where, in twenty brief 
years, she could have learned so hard a lesson. Have 
known it, she could not; therefore I concluded she 
had taken it upon trust from the poets, who are fain 
to tell all the ill they can of human nature, because 
it makes bettor poetry than the good. The remark 
was taken up, as might be expected, by a young 
champion, who thought, or said without thinking, 
that friendship was—r really cannot undertake to 
say what—but all the things that young ladies usu¬ 
ally put into their themes at school—something very 
interminable, illimitable, and immutable. From this 
the discussion grew, and how it was, and what it 
was, went on to be discussed—I cannot pursue the 
thread of the discourse, but the amount of it was 
this. One thought friendship was the summer por¬ 
tion only of the blest; a flower for the brow of the 
prosperous, that the child of misfortune must never 
gather. Another thought, that all interest being 
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destructi ve of its very essence, it could not l>o trusted 
unless there was an utter destitution of every thing 
that might recommend us to favour or requite afiec- 
tiou. This lady must have been brought to the depth 
of wretchedness ere she ever could be sure she had 
a friend. Some, I found, thought it was made up of 
a great deal of sensibility, vulgarly called jealousy, 
that was to take umbrage at every seeming slight, 
to the indescribable torment of either party. Some 
betrayed, if they did not exactly say it, that they 
thought friendship such an absolute unity, that it 
would be a less crime to worship two gods than to 
love two friends ; and therefore, to bring it. to its 
perfection, it was necessary that all beside should be 
despised and disregarded. Others, very young, and 
of course soon to grow wiser, thought it consisted 
in the exact disclosure of your own concerns, and 
those of every laxly else, with which you might 
chance to become acquainted ; others, that it requir¬ 
ed such exact conformity in opinion, thought, and 
feeling, as should make it impossible to dill'er ; and 
others, that it implied such generous interference 
even with the feelings as well as affairs of its object, 
that it should spend itself in disinterested reproaches 
and unasked advice. But however differing else, 
all were sure that friendship but usurped the name, 
unless it were purely disinterested, endlessly durable, 
and beyond the reach of time and circumstance to 
change it; and all were going forth in the full cer¬ 
tainty of finding friends, each one after the pattern 
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of her own imagination ; the first speaker only ex¬ 
cepted, who was fully determined never to find any, 
or never to trust tliern if she did. 

1 marked with pained attention the warm glow 
of expectation so soon to lie blighted, and reflected 
deeply on the many heartaches with which they must 
unlearn their errors. 1 saw that each one was likely 
to pass over and reject the richest blessing of earth, 
even in the very pursuing of it, from having sketch¬ 
ed in imagination an unresembling portrait of the 
object of pursuit. “ When friendship meets them/’ 
T said, “ they will not know her. Can no one draw 
for them a better likeness ? ” 

It is the language of hooks and the language of 
society, that friends are inconstant, and friendship 
but little to be depended on ; and the belief where 
it is really received, goes far to make a truth of that 
which else were false, by creating wliat it suspects. 
Few of us but have lived already long enough to 
know the bitterness of being disappointed in our 
affections, and deceit ed in our calculations, by those 
with whom, in the various relationships of life, we 
are brought in contact. Perhaps the aggregate of 
pain from this cause is greater than from any other 
cause whatever. And yet it is much to lie doubted, 
whether nearly the whole of this suffering does not 
arise from our own unreasonable and mistaken ex¬ 
pectations. There are none so unfortunate, but 

they meet with some kindness in the world_and 

none, 1 believe, so fortunate, but that they meet with 
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much less than they might do, were it not their own 
fault. 

In the first place, we are mistaken in our expec¬ 
tation that friendship should he disinterested, it 
neither is, nor can he—it may he so in action, hut 
never in the sentiment—there is always an equiva¬ 
lent to he returned. If not, it may he generosity, it 
may he benevolence, hut friendship is not the name 
for it. As soon as we intermingle with our fellow- 
creatures, we begin to form preferences to one above 
another. The circumstances that decide this pre¬ 
ference are infinitely various ; hut he they what they 
may, the movement in the first instance is purely 
selfish. In the advances we make, tins attentions we 
pay, and the attempts to recommend ourselves to 
their affections, it is our happiness, not theirs, of 
which the inerea.se is in our view. In some way or 
other, they pleased us before we began to love; them ; 
our friendship therefore is a purchase, not a gift; a 
part of the price is paid, and the rest is in expecta¬ 
tion. If we examine tin- movements of our own 
hearts, we must he sure that this is the ease; and 
vet we are so unreasonable as to expect our friends 
should be purely disinterested, and, after having se¬ 
cured their affections, we neglect to pay the price, 
and expect they should hi* continued to us for no¬ 
thing. We grow careless of pleasing them, incon¬ 
siderate of their feelings, and heedless of the govern¬ 
ment of our own tempers towards them—and then 
we complain of inconsistency if they like us not so 
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well as when dressed out in our best for the reception 
of their favour. Yet it is in fact we that are changed, 
not they. 

Another fruitful source of disappointment in our 
attachments is, that while we are much more quick 
in detecting the faults of others than our own, we 
absurdly require that every one should be faultless 
but ourselves. We do not say that we expect this 
in our friends ; but we do expect it, and our conduct 
proves that we expect it. We begin also with be¬ 
lieving it. The obscurity of distance, the veil that 
the proprieties of society cast over nature’s defor¬ 
mity, the dazzling glitter of exterior qualities, bailie 
for a time our most penetrating glances, and the im¬ 
perfect vision seems all that we would have it. Our 
inexperienced hearts, and some, indeed, that should 
be better taught, fondly believe it to be all it seems, 
and begin their attachment in full hope to find it so. 
What wonder, then, that the bitterest disappoint¬ 
ment should ensue, when, on more close acquaint¬ 
ance, we find them full of imperfections, perhaps of 
most glaring faults, and we begin to express disgust, 
sometimes even resentment, that they are not what 
we took them for. But was this their fault or ours? 
Did they not present themselves to us in a garb of 
mortal flesh ; and do we not know that mortals arc 
imperfect, soiled with sin—nav, sunk so veiy, very 
low in it, that however the outside be fair, the inte¬ 
rior is corrupt and altogether vile ? He who knows 
all, alone knows how corrupt:—the heart itself, on- 
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lightened by his grace, is more deeply in the secret 
than any without can be—but. if the tiling we love 
l>e mortal, something of it we must perceive—and 
more and more of it we must perceive as we look 
closer—and if this is to disappoint and revolt us, 
and draw harsh reproaches and bitter recriminations 
from our lips, there is but One on whom we can fix 
our hearts with safety—and lie is one, alas ! we 
show so little disposition to love, as proves that, with 
all our complainings and bewailing* of each other's 
faultiness, our friends are as good as will at present 
suit, us. 

Another cause of mortification is, that we expect 
too much from those who do truly and really love 
us. We expect that they should prefer our interests, 
feelings, and purposes to their own. This is not, and 
cannot be. Truth has recorded many instances, and 
fiction has invented an abundance more, in which, 
on some great emergency, this has been the ease; 
and in the common relationships of life, we mav 
every day see the most lovely and endearing instances 
of self-negation in favour of those on whom our 
hearts are fixed. But these are sacrifices, they are 
efforts against the current; they ought never to be 
presumed upon, and never exaeted, if it he possible 
to avoid it. But instead of this forbearance, the 
most willing hand becomes the most hardly taxed— 
the more kindness we receive the more we demand 
—the friend who professes to love us must yield 
every tiling for us; bear every thing from us. and 
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do every tiling for us; and if it come out at length 
that lie have interests, and purposes, and feelings of 
his own, we are wounded and surprised, and exclaim 
against the fallibility of human affections. Yes, they 
are fallible, and they are limited, :is all things finite 
are ; and if we did not persist in disbelieving this 
truth, we need not sutler those bitter disappoint¬ 
ments. There never was but One whose love con¬ 
fessed no limit; and he was more than man. The 
iimri' he was provoked the more ho loved ; his kind¬ 
ness grew upon the injuries that repulsed it, and the 
greater the burdens heaped upon him, the lower 
bowed bis sacred head to bear them. His favour 
neither grew on our deserving*, nor is chilled by our 
demerits ; he gives all and takes nothing in return ; 
and the more we demand, the more we confide, so 
much the more is he willing to bestow on us. But 
this is the portrait of no earthly friend, and unless 
it bear some resemblance to ourselves, we have no 
right to expect it should be. 

And then the mutability of all sublunary tilings— 
Is it in the power of human constancy to fix them ? 
However determined to keep them, can the plea¬ 
sures of to-day be the pleasures of to-morrow, drunk 
on with unsated appetite ? Does the waste of years, 
and the growth of knowledge, and the change of 
habits, make no change in our feelings and tastes? 
We part from our friend in the full glow of reci¬ 
procal affection, and think to meet again exactly as 
we parted. Our attachment may indeed outlive the 
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separation, and from youth to age he substantially 
the same. But mean time the character of each is 
slowly changing, new habits are acquiring, and new 
judgments forming. We meet again and are sur¬ 
prised to find no more the unity of spirit that once 
united us, the assimilation of feeling that once made 
our society so delightful to each other. And again 
in bitter disappointment we inveigh against the false¬ 
ness and versatility of those who once took so much 
delight in us. But are they to blame? Is it not 
the common course of all things earthly, on which 
changed and changeable is irrevocably written? 

And lastly, but not least productive of these pain¬ 
ful issues, there is the false system under which we 
form our friendships, as we do all things else that 
concern us upon earth—a system of error as it re¬ 
gards ourselves, our situation, and our destiny. We 
forget that we are strangers and pilgrims upon earth, 
hurried forward to a distant and far other state. Our 
friends may be our fond companions by the way, 
they may assuage our sorrows and heighten our de¬ 
lights, and with a transient tenderness may hold our 
hands and assist us in our task; but their bosoms 
must no more be our resting-place than any other 
thing on earth—they are treasures that must be 
parted from, they are possessions that time must 
steal, they are goods that must corrupt and pass 
away. Heaven has pronounced it so, and so it must 
be. And if in this, as in all other things, we per¬ 
sist in acting, feeling, and expecting, as if the world 
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were our liomo, and the things of it our lasting he¬ 
ritage, instead of being, as they might, our sweetest 
consolation, our purest enjoyment, and highest zest 
of life, our friendships must become a source of 
mortification, chagrin, and discontent. 

But are we, therefore, to say there is no such 
thing as friendship, or that it is not worth the seek¬ 
ing ; morosely repel it, or suspiciously distrust it ? 
If we do, we shall pay our folly’s price in the for¬ 
feiture of that without which, however we may pre¬ 
tend, we never are or can be happy : preferring to 
go without the very greatest of all earthly good, 
because it is not what perhaps it may be in heaven. 
Bather than this, it would be wise so to moderate 
our expectation and adapt our conduct, as to gain of 
it a larger measure; or, as far as may be possible, to 
gather of its flowers without exposing ourselves to 
be wounded by the thorns it 1 tears. This is only to 
be done by setting out in life with juster feelings 
and fairer expectations. 

It is not true that, friends are few and kindness 
rare. No one ever ueeded a friend and deserved one, 
and found them upt: but we do not know them when 
we see them, or deal with them justly when we have 
them. We must allow others to be as variable, and 
imperfect, and faulty as ourselves. An old writer 
has most forcibly said—“To say nothing of our 
friends, will not the sinking of our own hearts below 
the generous tenor of friendship, blast the fruits of 
it to us ? Did we use so little affection in making 
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a friciul, tliat wo need none to keep him ? Must 
not we he always upon the stretch in some minute 
cautions and industries, in order to content that 
tender affection we would have in our friend ? (’an 
we make our love to him visible amidst the reserve 
and abstraction of a pensive mind ? In our sanguine 
hours do we not assume too much, and in our me¬ 
lancholy- think ourselves despised ? ” Whether we 
feel it or not, this is the truth of ourselves, and if of 
ourselves, of others also. We do not wish our young 
readers to love their friends less, but to love them 
as what they are, rather than as what they wish 
them to be—and instead of the jealous pertinacity 
that is wounded by- every appearance of change, and 
disgusted by every detection of a fault, and ready to 
distrust and cast away the kindest friend on every 
trifling difference of behav iour or feeling, to culti¬ 
vate a moderation in their demands, a patient al¬ 
lowance for the effect of time and circumstance, an 
indulgence towards peculiarities of temper and cha¬ 
racter, and above all, such a close examination of 
what passes in their own hearts, as will teach them 
better to understand and excuse wljat they detect in 
tin? hearts of others ; ever remembering that all 
things on earth are earthly, and therefore changeful, 
perishable, and uncertain. 
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No. X. 

A FABLE. 


Beside* the several pieces of morality to he drawn out of this vision, 
I learned from it, never to repine at my own misfortunes, or to envy 
the happiness of another; since it is impossible for any man to form 
a right judgment of his neighbour's sufferings. 

Addison. 


I do not know whether my readers ever felt a de¬ 
sire of the sort, hut I have often thought it must he 
pleasant to listen in the days of JKsop, when every 
Thrush could offer counsel in a voice as sweet as 
that with which she hids farewell to the departing 
sun, atul every budorfly could whisper a warning to 
the frivolous and vain, before the cold wind numbed 
her golden bosom. However remotely wandering 
from the walks of men, however much condemned 
to solitude and silence, he could hear something that 
was worth the listing; and worth the telling, too, 
as the world has seemed to think; since, for ages 
after, it is content to read what the Fabler has ceased 
to tell, and the birds and the beasts have so un¬ 
kindly ceased to utter. 

Perhaps my readers do not believe that it ever 
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lias boon so. That is a scepticism very unfavourable 
to the reception of niv story—but if it be so, 1 can 
only sav, that all I repeat. I did surely hear, and if 
they listen they may hear it too—and perhaps they 
will think with me, that since it cannot be the dis¬ 
course of creatures rational, 1 do wisely to attribute 
it to those we term irrational. Perhaps, could these 
irrationals be heard in their own behalf, they would 
say our fables do them much injustice. They have 
shared our miseries, but not our sins. The wolf 
devours the lamb because he is hungry, and the lamb 
is the food that nature has appointed him : when In' 
no more is hungry, he will no more slay the lamb, 
lie obeys the hard necessity brought on him by man’s 
delinquency, and thinks and knows no wrong. But 
the jealousy, and the pride, and the hard unkind¬ 
ness, and the restless discontent, and aimless mis¬ 
chief, is all reserved for bosoms rational—we have 
put into the mouths of the viper and the lion, words 
of wrong that amid all created things, perhaps, were 
never heard but from our own. However this may 
be, I must proceed with my taleand if my readers, 
after a careful perusal, should be of opinion that T 
was deceived, and that the creatures I saw and heard 
were neither birds nor beasts, 1 willingly submit to 
their decision. 

One day—if it was not in the days of .Esop, it 
must have been in some region not very commonly 
known—I was wandering by inyself in the fairest 
of scenes, on the finest of days, and in the best of 
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humours—How could I bo otherwise ? It was a day 
and a scene in which the spirit that delights in na¬ 
ture's charms feels almost a painful struggle to 
enlarge its powers that it may enjoy them more—It 
was not hot, for the fresh breeze blew from the sea, 
bearing with it the perfume of the moss and herbage 
over which it passed—It was not cold, for a bright 
autumn sun wanted yet some hours of setting; and 
if now and then a silver fleece passed over it as a 
veil, it was but to change the tints and vary a pro¬ 
spect nothing could improve. Either my mind was 
that day free from cares, or in the overwhelming 
sense of gratitude for the bounty that with so much 
beauty clothes this perishable world, the remem¬ 
brance of them was for the time absorbed; could I 
be dissatisfied where all besides was harmony and 
peace? Every thing was beautiful, and everything, 
as I thought, seemed happy. A crowd of living 
creatures gave animation to the scene, and each one 
appeared, in my delighted vision, exactly formed to 
be what it was, and to do what it was doing; and 
could any one be other than itself, I thought it must 
lose something of its fitness and its charms. Yonder 
cold Worm, I said, that crawls in naked ugliness 
upon the soil, and cannot rise from it, should 1 take 
it up and lay it upon that rose, would thank me 
little for my pains—it would pine on its beauty, and 
starve upon its perfumes—and what would avail it, in 
its earthy prison, the Beetle’s golden wing, or the 
velvet bosom of the fluttering Moth ? From nature’s 
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largest work, to the least insect that frets the leaf, 
each thing has organs, anti feelings, and habits, 
exactly suited to the place it is to fdl—wore it other 
than it is, it could not fill its place—and being what it 
is, were it removed to any other, it would surely be 
less happy. The flower of the valley would die upon 
the mountain’s top; and as surely would the hardy 
mountaineer, now flourishing on Alpine heights, 
languish and die if transplanted to the valley. The 
Maker of the world, then, has made no mistakes, 
has done no injustice—every thing, as he has 
arranged it, is what it should be, and is placed 
where it should be, and none can repine, and none 
complain. 

I thought so, but I was mistaken—things are very 
ditterent when you come to look into them, from what 
they appear on superficial observation. Viewed from 
a distance, the troubled ocean seems an unbroken 
surface; go closer, it becomes a scene of tumult 
ami destruction. And I, alas! was not destined to 
carry home the delusion 1 had brought out, or had 
falsely gathered in the contemplation of nature’s 
works, and the Creator's wisdom and munificence. 
Instead of all being fitness, beauty, and harmony 
serene, I had to learn that all was,absolutely wrong, 
and nothing could be altered without being amended. 
First, from the tall summit of a rocking Fir-tree 
1 heard the solitary raven thus bewail himself:— 
“ It is surely hard that I am doonied to dwell for 
ever on the top of this tall tree,.battered by every 
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storm that blows, and chilled by every bitter blast. 
For many an age, my ancestors, they say, dwelt 
here before me—but why must one be born to a des¬ 
tiny not of one’s own choosing ? Yon tiny Linnet's 
nest, could I get into it, would suit my taste exactly, 
and I might spend my days in quietness and peace.” 

“ This element,” said a Trout to his fellow, as 
they glided down the stream, “ is neither healthy 
nor agreeable. The sunbeam plays upon the surface 
but to mock us, and never comes beneath to warm 
our blood. There is no reason that ever I have 
heard, why fishes have not as much right to fly in 
the air as either birds or butterflies.”—“True,” re¬ 
plied his fellow, “and we would try it in despite of 
fortune, but that our lungs are so badly formed, I am 
not sure we could breathe when we came there.” 

“ I am a contented creature,” croaked out a Frog 
that sat crouching by the streamlet’s side—“ I like 
my condition well enough, nor ever wish to live but 
in this mud—yet i confess 1 see no reason why that 
gay pheasant should wear such brilliant feathers, 
while I have none. The gifts of Providence are 
very partially distributed, methinks.” 

A bulky Cabbage (for in those days vegetables as 
well as animals could speak), from an umveeded bed, 
where without much care it had grown full large and 
round, was just then looking through the window of 
a greenhouse, and with no small bitterness of tone 
exclaimed, “ How blinded, how misjudging are 
mankind! While 1, a most wholesome and useful 
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Vegetable, am U t U , ffr()w „„ , )n . (Vi tIll . ou<rh 
summer heat and winter eld, these tawdry japo.Ti- 
<a ‘ H ' flt ,,,,r «*»tliiitpr >>ut to look at, an* to Ik* nursed, 
and stoutl. and watered. It is hard indeed to bear 
the worlds injustice!’—“And I,” rejoined an Ox, 
comfortably grazing in a Held, who had. doubtless, 
overheard the last remark, “had I the management 
of this world s good, would have a very different 
arrangement, and if any did not labour, neither 
should they have food. J, who have toiled all day, 
am fed on grass, and sent forth to gather it for my¬ 
self, while yonder idle spaniel is reared on dainties 
from his master’s hand—but ere lie be allowed to 
eat, he ought to lie yoked as wo are, and sent forth 
to plough.”—“ It is true,” replied a team-Horse, 
his companion; “ 1 see no reason why we, of animals 
the largest and the best, should be obliged to do the 
work for all. Why should not those idle blackbirds 
come down and prepare the ground for casting in 
the seed, while we go sit upon the tree and sing till 
it suits our appetite to come and pick up what others 
sow ? ” 

“Alas! alas!” whistled a pretty, painted Gold¬ 
finch, with whom berries that day were rather scarce; 

“ to what a bard destiny am 1 condemned! Were 
I yon ugly barn-door fowl, I should be fed and 
sheltered for the sake of my eggs and chickens—but 
in this sordid, selfish age, beautiful as I am, no one 
cares for me, because I can give them nothing in 
return.” 
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And next there came buzzing by me a fine gilded 
Fly, fluttering and feasting itself ui>on every smaller 
insect it could catch, till T began to wonder where 
its appetite wovdd be stayed—when, finely spun be¬ 
tween the branches of a rose, a strong spider’s web 
caught the gay reveller, and held him fast in chains. 
“So!” exclaimed the prisoner, “thus it is to live in 
a world of treachery and crime; placed by Provi¬ 
dence at the mercy of every bloated spider; the in¬ 
nocent still the victim of the base!” 

And so I went on and on, and listened and lis¬ 
tened, and nothing could I hear throughout all tiie 
creation I thought so beautiful, but plaints of dissa¬ 
tisfaction, and charges of injustice: all were dissa¬ 
tisfied with what they were, and injured la-cause 
they were not something else. My heart sunk with¬ 
in me at the hearing—I listened no more, lmt I had 
gained ample food for meditation. 

Can it be then, 1 said within myself, that He, the 
beginning and the End of all things, Creator, Lord, 
Disposer of the world, has done injustice to every 
creature lie has placed in it? There are those, it 
is true, who have made it what He made it not, and 
have introduced for themselves sins and miseries, 
which he at first ordained not—but it is not of these 
we hear so much complaining—the cry perpetual is 
against the providential circumstances, of nature or 
of fortune, to which each is subjected. However 
infidelity deny, or carelessness forget it, these cir¬ 
cumstances do, and ever will remain in the hand of 
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Him who is Lord of all: therefore, every complaint 
that is uttered against our fortunes, is a complaint 
against him, for lit? assigned it. 

From the eold dust which was all alike before his 
spirit breathed on it, he moulded a world of creatures, 
so various as none but Deity could devise; but end¬ 
lessly variable as they were, each one was in its for¬ 
mation minutely perfect.; not one had a want that 
it had not the means of supplying; not one had 
a faculty without some purpose for which it was 
imparted. The more deeply we examine into the 
secrets of the natural world, the more certainly and 
surprisingly we find it so. Examine the minutest 
flower, and see with what wonderful forethought, as 
it were, it is supplied with organs, active, though to 
all appearance motionless, to feed itself, to grow, 
and to produce its fruit: not all alike, but each one 
differently. Had they been all alike, all must have 
grown on the same soil, in the same aspect—now, 
from tile hardy Lichen that, braves the rigour of the 
poles, to the tender offspring of a tropical sun, there 
are some that can thrive in all. There is no doubt 
that of two plants of certain descriptions placed near 
each other, each one from its difterent formation 
will imbibe the different juices suited to itself; on 
which its companion would have died, perhaps. It 
is certainly not without a reason, whether that rea¬ 
son can be traced or not., that one leaf is clothed 
with silken hairs, while another has a coat of glossy 
smoothness. AVhy has the Vine the long, winding 
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tendril that never grows upon the oak ? Why are 
the seeds of the Mistletoe denied the power of root¬ 
ing in the earth, and yet have a quality no other 
seed possesses, of adhering to the hark of trees on 
which they take root and live? Why, hut because 
it is the place that God assigns them ? More dis¬ 
cernible still is the fitness of every thing in the 
animal creation. Why has the Beetle rough harsh 
scales upon its wings, when it could fly like the 
Butterfly without them ? Plainly beeause it was 
meant to dwell in holes and crevices, where without 
them its wings would he broken and destroyed. 
Why is the bill of the Sparrow drawn to a sharp 
straight point, while that of the Hawk is curved and 
hooked ? Because the Sparrow is to pick out the 
minute seed from its hiding-place in the flower, and 
the Hawk is to rend the flesh of the animals it feeds 
upon. We know all this, and we admire it, and admit 
the wisdom and beauty of the arrangement.—it would 
seem to us a tiling most strange, perverse, and ludi¬ 
crous, that the Prog, abiding in the muddy pool, 
should sigh to be invested with the Pheasant's tail 
—that the finned Trout should propose to be flying 
through the air, and the Cabbage to be nursed and 
stifled in the green-house. But, alas! bears it no 
resemblance to the things we hear and see elsewhere, 
to something that we feel anil in our folly utter? 

The same Being who created the animals and the 
vegetable race, determined for ns our powers, our 
characters, and circumstances. Ho exactly right in 
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those, can it be here only he is wrong ? Can he 
have placed one of us in a situation in which we 
ought not to be, denied ns anv natural advantages 
it would be desirable" we should possess, or given 
us powers and faculties unsuited to the part lie means 
us to perform ? It is impossible. Our pride sug¬ 
gests it; our folly gives it utterance almost as often 
as we speak of ourselves or our affairs ; scarcely any 
one among us thinks he is by nature and fortune 
where and what he should be. Yet not more absurd 
are the complaints and wishes we has'e imagined in 
the wiser brute, than those we hear from the lips of 
beings capable of knowing and reflecting on their 
absurdity—professing too to be aware from whom 
all things are, and by whose will all things art! 
determined. 

It is most true, indeed, that by man’s defection 
confusion has been introduced into the Creator’s 
perfect work, and that in one sense we are not and 
cannot be wliat we ought to be, and what we should 
desire to be. But while to this moral perversion 
we are sufficiently insensible, our murmurs and com¬ 
plainings are ever breathed against the natural and 
providential portion assigned us upon earth. To 
hear the language of society, one might suppose 
that every individual in it had been wronged, by not 
being or having something that he is not or lias not. 
How unfitted he is for the station he is in, how un¬ 
fortunate it is that he happens to he so placed, how’ 
happy and how useful he might have bee" under 
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other circumstances, how hard is his portion, how 
unequal the distribution of things, how blind is for¬ 
tune, how unjust is fate, how inequitable is the 
world in his behalf—what is all this but the lan¬ 
guage of creatures who think they could arrange 
the affairs of the world better than he who does it, 
and understand the nature and propensities of men 
better than he who made them ? 

Rut far from understanding what is best for each 
other, we may be assured we do not understand it 
even for ourselves. We come into the world very 
differently moulded and endowed, our minds as littlo 
resembling each other as our persons : and equally 
various are the portions to which we are horn. The 
circumstances of after life, as much the arrangement 
of our Maker as our first introduction to it, make 
even more difference perhaps than our original con¬ 
stitution. The result is, that each one has character, 
talents, powers, habits, feelings, necessities, and ca¬ 
pabilities, as peculiarly his own and distinct from 
others as his station in life, which, as we know, 
can be occupied but by one. Now, whatever these 
be, we may rest assured we have no right whatever 
to complain : no injustice has been done us, and no 
unfitness is imposed on us : where Providence lias 
placed us is where we ought to be; and except in so 
far as by our sin we may unfit ourselves, of which 
we have little right to complain, we are what for 
our situation it is best we should be. As much 
right has the Worm to complain that he has not the 
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differently placed and differently accommodated. 
We eaimot read, indeed, the fitness and propriety of 
tinners in the aftiiirs uf men as we ean in tiie natural 
world—because we know not our own hearts, the 
cause and eonseipience, and eternal issues of find's 
dealings with us—but are we not bound to believe 
it? And if to believe it, to act, and speak, and feel 
as if we did so ? Are we at liberty to suppose that 
we alone of .all created things are misfonned, mis¬ 
managed, and misplaced ? 
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No. XI. 

EMULATION. 


II flint Tejetor non Kculemiuit ee faux oclat de lVsprit, iimis encore 
la prudoru*e htimainc, qui parolt la plus sctrieuse ot la plus utilo, pour 
entrer comine les potits enfaiits dans la simplicity de la fui, dans la 
candour et d;tns l'innocence ties uuours, dans l’liorronr do porhr. 

Fkvki.ox. 


As in the hazy darkness of the scarcely-breaking 
twilight, every object. is indistinct and nneevtain, and 
the more the eve searches the more it is bewildered, 
and the foot moves uncertainly, unable to discern 
between the firm greensward and the darkening 
chasm—so obscured, so uncertain were the moral 
perceptions of mankind, ere the daystar of Christian 
truth rose upon our world. They who talked most 
of virtue, and professed to love it most, and would 
perhaps have loved it. had they known what it was, 
mistook the nature of the good they sought, and 
took evil in its stead. When the great man of an¬ 
tiquity prepared the tissue of moral beauty with 
which to dress himself for popular applause, pride 
and selfishness were the thread with which lie wove 
it, the flowers he wrought in it were the evanescent 
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charms of time and sense. Examining the finest 
specimens of Greek and Itoman virtue, what do we 
find them ? The hero was one to whom the world 
was a plaything, and men’s lives a toy. His hard 
bosom was forbidden every kindly emotion; every 
tender sympathy was imperiously sacrificed to a stern 
will determined on self-aggrandisement. He was a 
traitor, it tyrant, and a robber; yet lie lived admired 
and beloved ; and died, its he believed, the favourite 
of tilt' gods—still looking to the laurel wreath as 
his eternal crown, and the tortures of his enemies 
as the amusement of his Elysium. The sage, the 
philosopher, though a more harmless, was a more 
self-deluded being still. He sought the applause of 
the world in affecting to despise it, and did but eall 
off his senses, passions, and feelings from the things 
around him, to fix them solely and entirely on him¬ 
self. He mistook for greatness the contempt with 
which he rejected all the good that God or man 
could otter, and for magnanimity the defiance with 
which he braved Heaven itself to subdue him. And 
these were the high standards of heathen virtue, by 
others admired at a distance, and at a distance 
imitated. A self-sufficing pride, an impatient sus¬ 
ceptibility that would not suffer the slightest touch 
of wrong, a bitterness of revenge that never pardoned 
it—these were among the foremost of a heathen’s 
virtues. In considering the institutions of Lyourgus 
and other ancient legislators for the education of 
youth, harsh and unnatural as they appear to us, wo 
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are struck with their fitness to effect the purpose 
designed in them, of rearing their children to wliat 
had l>eon accepted as the standard of moral ex¬ 
cellence. Having determined that there was more 
disgrace in the discovery of a theft, than in the theft 
itself, the Spartans pursued a consistent purpose in 
teaching their children to steal adroitly; and thus 
throughout, wo find the institutions of the wisest of 
heathen nations admirably fitted to make their chil¬ 
dren what they considered that they ought to be— 
virtuous according to their dark perceptions—heroes 
and wise men, such as we have described. 

Perhaps my readers are thinking, and my critics 
making ready to assert, that I am talking instead of 
listening ; and lamenting what has been, rather than 
observing what is. But they are mistaken. Little 
connected as may seem the subjects, 1 never should 
have thought of Cato, or Lyeurgus, or Ca-sar, or 
Diogenes, if I had not listened one whole day in 
mute attention to the progress of education in a 
certain school-room, and following thence into the 
world its tutored inmates, traced in idea the results 
of all the lessons I had seen them learning. When 
they were taught music, it was expected they should 
play—when they were taught French, it was ex¬ 
pected they should understand it—and except in 
some few unhappy instances, I suppose the results 
corresponded with the expectations. But some 
things I observed were taught them that it was not 
expected they should learn, or desired they should 
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Parents who brought their daughters to this school 
—at least 1 heard it of so many, that I am inclined 
to suppose it of the rest—had said, either that they 
were so stupid they could not, or so clever they 
would not, pursue their studies well at home; and 
they thought that the emulation excited by rivalship 
with others would much tend to promote their pro¬ 
gress. The governess who should venture to con¬ 
tradict this introductory clause would probably lose 
her school; added to which, it is an admitted rule, 
that what every one says must bo. true; by parity 
of reasoning, what one is always hearing one must 
believe; and conscientiously, and in pure good faith, 
this lady undertook what was asked of her, and per¬ 
formed what she undertook—the young ladies were 
powerfully stimulated by the very means prescribed, 
and made a very rapid progress in every thing— 
Alas! yes, in much that was unpereeived and unsus¬ 
pected by those who meant not to teach them any¬ 
thing but good — unpereeived by any one, perhaps, 
but myself, whose peculiar business there it was to 
look out for what was wrong; not maliciously, as I 
la)g my readers to believe—but as the physician 
enquires for the symptoms of the disease he appre¬ 
hends. 
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In the centre of a long and carpetless floor, around 
a coverless table — a cold and uncomfortable pro¬ 
spect., tliat I hope had not the same chilling influence 
on their faculties as it would have on mine — and in 
defiance of all consequent, spine-complaints, placed 
upright upon a backless form, there sat a large circle 
of ladies, not many years apart in age, and consi¬ 
dered, I suppose, from their being classed together, 
on something like a level of attainments. They 
were receiving, it appeared, a lesson of French from 
the master, and producing for his inspection tin? 
lessons conned or written in Ids absence. A pert- 
looking little creature, whose confidence bespoke a 
priority her size could not have claimed, handed up 
her exercise with all the air of certain and cheaply 
earned success, chattered through her lessons as if 
they had grown upon her tongue; and in a tone of 
carelessness withal, that seemed determined to show 
it eost, her no pain-. Monsieur, too happy to escape 
the murderous garbling of his native tongue, to 
which lie was perpetually condemned, reiterated his 
“ Eon, bon,” “ Erave, brave,” with many a whis¬ 
pered and broken sentence —“ Eien habile”—“ tres 
petite”—“bonne tille”—the last being withal by no 
means proved. The little lady turned her black 
eyes round the circle with a look that said as plain 
as words, “Now, stupid girls, do the best you can, 
for you cannot help yourselves.” This young lady 
was too well bred to laugh or moek; but as I watched 
her through the remaining lessons, a slight move- 
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ment of the upper lip when any one made a blunder, 
a certain wriggle on her seat whenever their igno¬ 
rance caused detention, betrayed sufficiently her im¬ 
patience of their slowness, and triumph in her own 
superiority. 

A pretty, pensive-looking girl, taller by half the 
head than her companions, in whose meek eye a 
sensitive timidity beamed almost distressingly, had 
the misfortune to be addressed with a preliminary 
exhortation to do as well as the demoiselle who had 
preceded her. The exordium was fatal—a lesson, 
very respectably done, and giving evident tokens of 
a great deal of pains, was begun and finished with a 
blush, that, to put the best construction on it, con¬ 
fessed a painful sense of inferiority, and a feeling of 
shame, that having done the best, it was not better. 
Many others followed — among the rest a heavy¬ 
looking girl, whose air of cowed despondency par¬ 
ticular)}' took my attention—the helpless blockhead 
of her class, whose right to be hindmost had never 
been disputed since she came into it. Her ill-formed 
lips could no more pronounce the words than her 
memory could retain them. Yet this poor girl was 
urged, and upbraided, and reminded how much she 
was bigger than those who were less, and how little 
less than those who wore bigger, and how absolutely 
inferior to them all; and the air of discouraging 
indifference with which the books were thrown back 
to her, was only equalled by the sullen acquiescence 
in disgrace with which they were received. 
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My attention was at this moniont distracted by a 
voice l>eliind me raised something above concert, 
pitch, in reproaches against a child whose ruddy, 
vacant face, and large blue eyes, beamed any thing, 
at that moment, but a sister’s feeling, for having 
allowed a younger sister to get so much lieforo her ; 
while the sister’s swarthy countenance and deep- 
sunk eye, bespoke a power of intellect with which 
the little 1 lebe might have contended long enough. 
In this corner was a scene of excitation equal to any 
thing the most anxious mother could desire for the 
stimulus of her daughter’s talents. The ladies here 
were all upon their feet in a circle round their 
teacher, answering questions made to them in suc¬ 
cession, and taking places, as it is called, according 
to the correctness of the replies. It was not on their 
own proficiency only the victory now depended—all 
honours must be won upon a rival's blunders; and 
like the riders on .1 balanced plank, the uprising of 
the one was proportioned to the downgoing of the 
other. Newer were pugilists met with looks of more 
determined contention than these gentle wrestlers 
for literary honour. I could not mark without a 
pang the look of disappointment in a child who knew 
the answer, when she found the one above her knew 
it too -, and the eager delight with which another 
heard the blunder that gave scope for the display of 
her own proficiency. Envy, malice, jealousy, con¬ 
tempt, every evil passion of which their little bosoms 
were susceptible, played in succession on their fea- 
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tures: their teacher, mean time, as if .she took them 
all for virtues, went on adding fuel to the flame, in 
praises, taunts, and comparisons, without any regard 
to the passions she was exciting, or the feelings she 
was perverting. 

1 heard much more, lmt I have told enough for 
my purpose. This is the stimulant which, under the 
gentle name of Emulation, is thought indispensable 
to the successful education of children. The term 
itself is found in Scripture classed with no fair 
company—but we mind not the term, which we are 
aware in the original admits of a good as well as a 
bad sense. Is the thing itself good ? It is asserted 
that children will not learn without it—that com¬ 
petition is essential to their progress. We doubt it 
much : we see not why the praise absolute may not 
be as enticing as the praise comparative, llut lei 
this point be conceded, if it must, and be it admitted 
that a girl will leam more in the hope of outshining, 
or the fear of being outshone, than she can do either 
from the desire of knowledge, or a wish to please her 
instructor, or any other motive. Still the question 
is not at rest. 

The daystar of truth has risen upon our world, 
and opened to our view a standard of moral excel¬ 
lency such as heathens never dreamed of. Pride, 
the stronghold of a heathen’s virtue, has been disco¬ 
vered to be a soul-destroying sin—the very sin that 
drove angels from Heaven, and man from paradise. 
Strife, resentment, ambition, rivalry, contention, envy. 
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self-preference, have been determined to be sins—the 
eternal blessing has been pronounced by lips divine, 
not on the successful contender for this world’s praise, 
but on the meek in spirit and the pure in heart. 
Our children are Christians, devoted in baptism, 
and, as every pious parent hopes, hereafter to be 
accepted as the servants and followers of Him, who, 
when he comes to acknowledge them as such, will 
not ask what they know, but what they are. Do we 
act as consistently as heathens did, teaching them 
that all the attainments and all the knowledge in the 
world were a dear-bought purchase at the expense 
of one right feeling, of one solid Christian virtue ? 
1 fear not. Let any one of my young readers but 
watch the movements of her own heart, and judge 
of the fact; for she is competent to do so, however 
young. What is her motive for the extraordinary 
exertions she is making in some particular study 
to-day? The wish to gain approbation and esteem, 
a desire to make the utmost use of the talents given 
her, perhaps the simple wish to exeel in that parti¬ 
cular study for her own gratification—or is it the 
fear that some one will do better, that some one she 
desires to surpass will come up to her ? Suppose 
the point gained, and herself held up as an example 
and a shame to those who have done worse, she is 
delighted; but why ? Would she have been equally 
delighted if every one else bad done as well? Or 
suppose she has failed—why is she depressed ? With 
regret that she did not make more exertion, and a 
VOL. I. H 
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resolve to repair it to-morrow; or with despite that 
others succeeded hotter, envy of their superior talents, 
and dissatisfaction witli her own? If the former he 
the ease in any of these supposed probabilities, the 
stimulus of rivalry was clearly unnecessary, for her 
feelings were independent of all comparison—if the 
latter, she gained improvement perhaps, she gained 
an accomplishment perhaps, and she went to bed 
satisfied that she had done well, llut she had been 
proud, or jealous, or envious, or discontented, l’ride, 
envy, jealousy, and discontent, are sins; by every 
indulgence of them God is offended ; by every ex¬ 
citement of them an evil passion is fostered and 
strengthened. 

The nature of this seed is but too well proved by 
the harvest it produces. In society, among women 
especially, a close observer might be astonished, if 
less inured to it, at the little idea of wrong attached 
to feelings of this description. There arc few women, 
perhaps not one, who, if she knows herself, can say 
she was never pained by tin; praises of another, nor 
ever depreciated the merits of another to enhance 
her own. If we say this is natural, and cannot be 
prevented—yes, but it is hateful, it is sinful, it is 
diabolical. The Gospel has been sent to disclose to 
us our state of natural delusion, by the shedding on 
our bosoms of a purer light; and it has ranked these 
feelings in the catalogue of moral crimes, most offen¬ 
sive to God and man, and deserving of eternal con¬ 
demnation. We, in our great' wisdom, keep the 
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opinions of our heathen ancestors; and, in our great 
madness, act upon them, teach them to our children, 
and say they cannot he educated without them. 
Then let them remain for ever ignorant. We 
strangely miscalculate, even for our happiness in 
this world, when we sacrifice character to acquire¬ 
ments of any kind. That is indeed to part from our 
decent and necessary clothing, for the purchase of 
some brilliant jewel with which to deck ourselves. 
T surely shall not he suspected of too lightly estima¬ 
ting the advantage of mental cultivation and polite 
accomplishments. By every proper motive, by every 
sinless incentive, we may provoke our pupils to exer¬ 
tion—to the gifted we may say, Make use by assiduity 
of what you have—to the less endowed. Make amends 
hv assiduity for what you have not ; and by praise or 
blame enforce the precept. But, if we must choose 
between the moral and the intellectual good—if the 
culture that is to nise the flower, must foster with 
it the poisonous weed, we hold the utmost acquisition 
of human intellect light indeed. Its future fruits 
will never allay the passions excited for its acquisi¬ 
tion. When sin becomes the burden and the shame 
of a bosom struggling, and yet unable to repress it, 
learning and talent will not whisper peace. When 
the applause, and the triumph, and the approbation 
of men, are past and forgotten, the ev il thought, the 
sinful emotion, will remain upon the conscience; 
and, unless mercy blot it thence, on Heaven's eternal 
records. 
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NO. XII. 

EYIL SPEAKING. 


.’Tia slander, 

Whose edge is sharper than the sword ; whose tonkin 
Outvenoms all the worms of Nile; whose hreath 
Rides on the posting winds,, and doth belie 
All corners of the world. 


One day—I suppose my readers do not exactly 
care what day, or what sort of a day, or at what 
hour, or whether in spring or autumn, in sunshine 
or in clouds—I tell these particulars sometimes, when 
1 want to fill out my paper; but, on this occasion, I 
have enough to say without them. So it was one 
day—1 had been walking a considerable distance 
through lanes where nature, unchecked by any inter¬ 
ference on the part of mail, brought forth together, 
in boundless luxuriance, her bitters and her sweets 
—the poisonous Nightshade twined her branches 
round the honeyed Woodbine—the Bindweed laid its 
bead of pure and spotless white on the hard bosom 
of a neighbouring Thorn—the Thistle and the Hare¬ 
bell grew side by side. It was with difficulty, in some 
places, I had made my way through the midst of 
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them ; and sometimes the Brambles caught inv dress, 
and sometimes I set my foot upon a Thistle—and 
when 1 attempted to gather a flower, the thorns 
pricked and the nettles stung me. But I do not 
remember that 1 felt any surprise, or any sort of re¬ 
sentment, that they did so. I neither wondered they 
should grow there, nor desired that they should be 
rooted out. I cannot recollect, indeed, that 1 bail 
any thoughts upon the subject—it was so natural 
they should be there, and being there, that they 
should do what they did—all seemed too much of 
course to claim any observation. 

Leaving these wild and lawless paths, I entered 
by a gateway into grounds, that, though scarcely 
extensive enough to claim the title of a park, were 
yet approaching to it in character, very beautiful, 
and of no inconsiderable extent. Though the house 
was not in sight, no one could doubt it was the pad¬ 
dock of some goodly mansion, on which the owner 
expended constant attention, and which it pleased 
him to a'dorn and beautify. The magnificent trees, 
feathered even to the ground, showed the care with 
which they had been protected from the browsing 
of the cattle. The flowering shrubs told, by their 
sunny looks, that they or their forefathers had been 
bred in something less than fifty-two degrees of lati¬ 
tude. A slender Leveret stole fleetly over the turf, 
scarcely bending under its steps; and a Squirrel, that 
looked as if he had been just combed and dressed, 
was leaping among the trees—but the Cur that 
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should enter there was doomed to death, by notice 
written upon a board ; and his owner too, unless the 
spring-guns could distinguish between the honest 
man and the thief. And now my path was broad 
and straight, and beaten very hard: having no more 
to force mv road through narrow ways and paths 
uncertain, 1 began to walk freely and carelessly ; oc¬ 
cupied with the altered beauty of tin' scene around 
me, I did not look where 1 was treading. Nature 
was not displaced by art, for she was here in all her 
splendour, in tin 1 full-dress garb with which taste, 
and industry, and wealth, had clothed her, yet decked 
in no other beauties than her own. My mind be¬ 
came occupied with admiring, that He, who had 
made a. world so beautiful that nothing could be 
wanting to it, had yet left to its inhabitants the 
means of improving it, and adding to its charms— 
for doubtless, even in Kden, it was tin' business of 
man to train and beautify what nature made: and 
now that it has become his harder task to humour 
the unwilling soil, and provide against a capricious 
climate, a mass of the most exquisite materials re¬ 
main to him, and his toil and care are repaid by 
every combination of beauty taste can suggest, and 
skill accomplish. While I was thinking all this— 
one may think a great many wise things in less time 
than one can say them—and not regarding where I 
walked, I set my foot upon some low thistles, negli¬ 
gently left upon the path, and while it tingled from 
their thorns, felt very much inclined to upbraid the 
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thistles that grew where thistles should not, ami the 
gardener that did not dig them up, and the master 
that did not keep a hotter gardener. But why did 
that excite surprise, and almost indignation here, 
which a short time before did not awaken so much 
as a reflection ? 

The world is a wide wilderness. Things good 
and excellent are strangely mixed in it with corrup¬ 
tions the vilest and the basest. The most enormous 
crimes crowd round and stifle the most generous 
feelings. Natural virtues, the broken outlines of 
that image once impressed upon the heart of man, 
now indistinct, and faint, and almost gone, are found 
in such base company—it is true of nations as of 
individuals—that on the most brilliant character are 
marked the foulest spots. We have but to read the 
history of men in their natural state, to learn that 
this has been so—we have but to study the lives and 
characters of per-.ms under no other influence than 
that of natural feeling, to be assured it is so still. 
Bur in this wilderness there is a garden, which He 
who made it surely takes pleasure in. He has fen¬ 
ced it round, he has gathered out the stones from it, 
he has planted it with the choicest vines. Separated 
from an idolatrous, self-adoring world, drawn round, 
as it were, with the compass of his most holy word, 
as far as the light of truth has in its spirit reached, 
the Redeemer has appropriated to himself a people 
under the appellation of Christians, to worship him, 
and love him, and, as far as in their weak humanity 
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they can, to follow in his footsteps. He has left this 
fair garden under no ordinary culture: He knows 
that the soil he made it from is over what it was. 
disposed to bear the brier and the thorn that choke 
the goodly produce of his care. But what could 
have been done move for it. that lie has not done ? 
The mid-day of Gospel truth shines on it: the most 
holy precepts and most sanctifying doctrines are 
shown forth in it—Like the light dues of the morn¬ 
ing that fall, we see not whence, the Holy Spirit sheds 
its influence on the heart—the sweetest hopes and 
richest promises are whispered abroad for our en¬ 
couragement. The result is, in some respects, what 
wc might expect it to be. It is true that sin springs 
up every hour in the corrupted bosom, but it is not left, 
to flourish there unchecked; a purer morality takes 
place of nature’s blindness, a stronger principle comes 
in aid of nature’s weakness. Have we not reason, 
then, to be more startled, and more concerned, if, in 
walking through this cultured ground, we meet with 
wrongs that should not flourish there? Is it there 
we must be cautious of the thistles and the briers 
that prick and entangle us at every step; and walk 
as insecurely as among those who know no better 
guide than their own perverted will ? 

It should not he; hut it is so, in one respect at 
least; there is one evil to which Christianity puts no 
stop; even real, vital, spiritual religion, as far as I 
have seen, puts no stop to it; with some few, very 
few, individual exceptions. 
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So much I have said in introduction, the hotter to 
excuse the earnest, offence 1 have taken against what 
is commonly treated as a jest. To say 1 listened is 
superfluous here; for whether you will hear, or whe¬ 
ther you will forbear, it is impossible to escape the 
sound—Blander, Evil speaking,—what shall 1 call it, 
for it has many names? From one end of society to 
the other, among the grave and the gay, the wise 
and the foolish, where shall you escape ? You might 
as well live on the ocean’s edge, and say you will not 
list the breaking of the waters. We must hear it, 
and we have heard it so long, that I fear we have lost 
all idea of guilt attached to it. And most of all, I 
fear that our children cannot escape the infection, 
hut must grow up with the same habits of doing, 
insensibly and without reflection, what their mothers 
and grandmothers have doue before them. It, is for 
their sakes, if not directly addressed to them, I have 
chosen the subject—the thistle may be eradicated 
when it first springs up; but let it root itself, let it 
get firm possession of the soil, and the task becomes 
difficult, if not impossible. 

Evil speaking—1 prefer that word to others, be¬ 
cause it includes truth as well as falsehood—per¬ 
vades every sort of society; the only variation is in 
the different sort of things people amuse themselves 
with saying of each other. In a frivolous fashion¬ 
able, polite circle, I observe it has regard to things 
external — to the persons, fortunes, pedigree, and 
connexions of its subjects. Somebody’s grandfather 
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was something that he should not have Itecn, or, at 
least, that he had rather not have been, if he could 
have helped it. Somebody has by no means so much 
fortune as they seem to have, and some are guilty of 
having lived more years than any body supposes. 
Those who sing cannot sing, and those who dance 
cannot dance, and somebody's nose is the wrong 
shape, and somebody's hair is the wrong colour, and 
one lady's diamonds are paste, and another lady’s 
plate is borrowed—one is ostentatious because she 
talks too wisely, .another is weak because she talks 
too foolishly. 1 am sure, and so do these—but it 
all amounts to nothing; and, saving the loss of time 
and words, J do not think there is much harm done; 
for no one charges the other with any wrong, pre¬ 
cisely because they do not care whether she commits 
it or not—their estimate of evil makes their evil 
speaking idle rather than injurious. 

In a society a little more rational, as if the rank 
weed flourished better the better were the soil, it is 
the character, the conduct, the vital interests of life, 
that are invaded. Every fault exposed, every luck¬ 
less word repeated, thoughts, motives, and feelings 
ascribed, where the plain act was all that could be 
known—this is bad enough; for it loosens the bonds 
of kindness between man and man, it excites preju¬ 
dices and suspicions, wounds the feelings, and affects 
the earthly interests—but this is not the worst. 
There is a sort of society we usually call religious, 
or serious society — company, that is, from which 
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tlio mention of God anti our eternal interests is not 
excluded as impolite discourse, nor shunned as a 
melancholy topic; where right and wrong are what 
God approves and disapproves ; where, when earth 
is spoken of, Heaven is not forgotten, and when 
wrong is mentioned, sin before Got] is meant. Ts it 
possible the weetl can flourish here? Alas, it is here 
it has its most hitter, its most cruel growth—for tint 
subjects of slander here are life anti death —eternal 
life and death eternal. The sinner whom Gtxl spares 
anti waits for, a fellow-sinner scofls at anti despises 
—the stain that Jesus washes with his tears, a fel¬ 
low-sinner eagerly exposes-—the penitent bosom that 
Heaven lias comforted, has every wound made to 
bleed afresh by the taunts anti the whispers of his 
fellows. They whom, for their Saviour's sake, the 
Father has declared he will not judge, on earth are 
more hardly judged than any, by those who stand 
alike condenme/t anti alike obtaining mercy. The 
errors and inconsistencies the Almighty bears with 
men pronounce at once to be decisive. The axe 
which mercy has suspended yet another anti another 
year, and Jesus in Heaven, perhaps, is oxen now 
entreating should be withheld another year to these, 
man would lay instantly to the root of the unfruit¬ 
ful tree. Do we say that no real Christian does 
so'* Heal Christians — God forbid that 1 should 
think them otherxvise !—say it—and if their words 
be so adverse to their meaning, as I hope they are, 
is it not time they were better suited ? 
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We are not here speaking of what those who say 
it know to he fa.ls<>—that is a crime that hears an¬ 
other name, and though under one false colouring 
and another, it veils its blackness oftener than it 
should, no one under its right name will venture to 
defend it. We have spoken of this elsewhere. Our 
subject is ol that manner of evil speaking in which 
we believe what we say to be true. People are apt 
to think there is no harm in saying what we know 
to be true ; but let them be aware that the things 
we know are very, very few—what we think, be¬ 
lieve, conjecture, or hear, we can by no means be 
said to know. 1 may know that a person did such 
an act, or said such a word—in saying that he did 
so, therefore, I cannot risk a falsehood : but if I did 
add one thing more, if I ascribe a motive, a cause, 
au intention, a feeling, to that word or deed, 1 can¬ 
not know that what 1 say is truth, for these are 
things that can be certainly known but to God him¬ 
self. And if T speak .against another in their cha¬ 
racter and disposition — 1 may have very good 
grounds for my decision, and the best I can have; 
hut it does not amount to knowledge. For instance 
—I hear a person say one thing to-day and the con¬ 
trary to-morrow, and I presume myself justified in 
saying she is false and insincere. By no means—it 
may arise from an instability of character, a rapid 
transition of feeling, or uncertainty of judgment, 
which, though a great weakness, is not the vice with 
which I charged her. We know that the same dis- 
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case will not show itself by the same symptoms in 
different constitutions, neither do resembling symp¬ 
toms always imply a similar disease. So the act 
that with us would be the result of one feeling, in 
another mind may be the result of a very different 
one. And, alas ! we do not even know our own 
hearts : we are deceived in every movement, in every 
motive and affection of our bosoms.—How then can 
we persuade ourselves we know what is passing in 
another ? 

But suppose our evil speaking be truth,-—-certain, 
indisputable truth. Are we justified I 1 Say first, 
whether you have never done the thing you desire 
to conceal—never said the thing you would blush 
to hear repeated—never thought the thought you 
would not for worlds that any one should read. If 
never, then go and tell the worst you know, say the 
worst you think, of all around you. There is One 
in heaven who knows : He hath said, With what 
measure ye mete it shall be measured to you again 
— but never mind, zealous propagator of the truth— 
go on to tear away the veil with which your neigh¬ 
bour tries to hide his faults — the time is not <piitc 
come, when, if some one veils not yours, the rocks 
and mountains will not serve you for a covering, and 
truth will be sufficient to prove you deserving of 
everlasting misery. 

Yet this is not all. God is taking account of 
something mortals overlook. What was your motive 
for that injurious truth you told this morning ? For 
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that remark you marie to another’s prejudice, too 
true to lie disputed ? You will say you had no had 
motive: hut did you consider before you spoke, 
whether you had or not? It will not do to run a 
risk in this: while you are keeping the register of 
others’ faults with so much justice, there is One 
more just than you, who registers your thoughts 
and every secret motive of your heart. Jealousy is 
sin-—envy is sin—strife is sin—unkindness, retalia¬ 
tion, anger, hatred, variance, all are sins—nay, evil 
speaking itself is declared in holy writ to be so. 
Will you risk the accumulation of sin upon your 
soul, and swell the dark catalogue that is against 
you, for the mere sake of setting the characters 
of men in their proper light, and undeceiving every 
body as to their neighbours’ actions? 

That those who make light of sin in themselves 
and sport of it in others, should do this, we need not 
so much wonder: lmt to return again to those who 
call themselves religious, distinctively from a care¬ 
less and unbelieving world. You know, or pretend 
to know, the extent of your nature’s corruption— 
you bewail before Heaven your inability to conquer 
it—you declare there is absolutely no good in you, 
and that the remembrance of your sins is an intoler¬ 
able burden. How then can you venture to appoint 
yourselves the judges of your fellow-creatures, and 
take delight in exposing and talking of their faults ? 
Do you not know the difficulty of conquering one 
native and deep-rooted sin ? Do you not know the 
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tears a Christian sheds in secret for the sins ho can¬ 
not conquer ? l)o you not knmv that the path of life 
is dangerous, and full of temptations we have not in 
ourselves the power to resist? And yet you go on 
criticising, censuring, exposing one another; whis¬ 
pering from house to house of this person's incon¬ 
sistencies, and that person’s neglects, and one should 
not do this, and another should not say that—Oh! 
it is little, little indeed, with all your profession, you 
know of your own heart, or it would surely find you 
other work ! If you think any one is more unde¬ 
serving in the sight of God than you are, you have 
a stop downward yet to make, ere you reach the 
place of safety at your Saviour's feet: and when you 
come then*, whatever God, who reads all hearts, 
may think, you, who read only your own, w ill be¬ 
lieve that it is worse than any other. And oh ! if 
you did really know, so well as you profess to do, 
the agony of cons.-ions sin to one who hates it. you 
would not l>y your hard speeches add one feather’s 
weight to the intolerable burden. Would you have 
mocked at Peter when he denied his Lord ? When 
Paul besought relief for the weakness that exjiosed 
him to Satan’s influence, and was denied, would you 
have reproached hint with it? Yes, you would—but 
remember that your Saviour did not. 

If such is the evil, when* is the remedy? What 
the best principle cannot extenniuate, may seem to 
admit of none. Take up the thistle before it, has 
taken root too deeply.. Where there is not a midi- 
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cious love of mischief in the heart, which I trust is 
very seldom, we speak evil because we always have 
done so, and because we have always heard it done. 
Let the young be watchful against the habit, and 
resist the example. To assist them in this, the first 
thing is to induce a habit of thinking as well of 
others as they can ; for those who think no evil will 
say none. You hear something you arc disposed to 
blame—but you may have misconstrued the words; 
the speaker may have used stronger expressions 
than he was aware of; ho may have regretted them 
as soon as spoken. Accustom yourself to sueli re¬ 
flections .as these. You see, or are told of, an action 
you disapprove—perhaps there was some reason for 
it no one knows; some temptation that at least 
extenuates it; some mistake that led to it. Try to 
believe so. You are shocked by defects and vices of 
character in others—say to yourself, ere you con¬ 
demn, Some neglect, of education, some bad example, 
some physical disorder, or mental •imbecility, may 
have caused all this—you will lie in no hurry to 
speak the worst while you are thus endeavouring to 
think the best; and it will besides keep you in bet¬ 
ter humour with your fellow-creatures, and conse¬ 
quently more amiable in your deportment towards 
them. The next thing is to accustom yourself to 
watch your own actions, and the secret movements 
of your own heart, and to lay by the account of 
them. Then, when you are disposed to censure, 
there will come the thought, I once felt that evil 
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passion too; I remember when I committed t liar 
same fault; .1 have* not that wrony propensity, lnit 
then I have this other, which is as had. This hahit 
will make you humhle; and whatever makes you 
hund)le. will make von lenient. Another preventive 
is. to store your mind with other matters, and pro¬ 
vide yourself with better things to talk ahotit : for it 
is the want of mental occupation that makes us 
so btisv with other men's matters, .and the want of 
somethinu to say that makes us speak so much evil 
of each other. 'This is the reason women are more 
disposed to it thail men: and would be a reason, if 
there were no other, for the solid and extensile cul¬ 
tivation of their minds beyond what their immediate 
duties may seem to reiptire: and it is a reason why 
reliirioits youny women must not neylcct their ta¬ 
lents and yive up their literary pursuits. And. lastly, 
-—let those who would resist this hahit, consider the 
difficulties, the d . liters, the sorrows, that lie in the 
path of all to their eternal home — the secret paints, 
the untold ayonies, the hidden tv romp—thus the 
heart will yrow soft with pity towards our kind. 
How can I tell what that person sutlers? That fault 
will cost them dear enouyli without my aid. Thus 
von will fear, by a hard word, to add to that which is 
too much already, as we shrink from puttiny the 
iinyer on a sore. And. lastly, accustom yourselves 
to entreat Heaven for your-fellow-creatures, askiny 
pardon and forbearance of God towards what is 
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wrong’ in them—tlirn I am sun* you will no! he 
eager to ox]lose, and hasty to condemn tlioin. Strenu¬ 
ously accustom yourself to all those things from your 
childhood upward, and it may he that tho disgrace¬ 
ful Thistle will not grow. 
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No. XIII. 

i*r,(i<;v i.rui. 

.TIktc arc* sonic* 

Wlin look l«»r nothing in 11»«* time* to ronn*. 

Nor f'oml nor e\i!. iicilln*** liopc* nor te ar, 

Notliinj; remains or «*Ii«*erlni or sm ir. 

* * » * * * * 

Leave her, :nnl us 1n*r rlistirih explore*; 

She heed- li not - sin* lias Imtii left before* 

fit AIIHh. 

Mv young readers lui\c* often complained to me 
that T I«*11 no stories. They might as well complain 
that tin* baker • lls no sugar-plums, and tin* draper 
deals not in trinkets—all very good things in thein- 
"■oUfs: Imt of that of which there is enough—we have 
somewhere made hold to say, too much—thciv needs 
no supply of ours. Yet, lost mv young friends should 
holiovo I think it wrong to writo a story, or that 1 
cannot writo one. J intend. for once, to oonoiliato 
their favour, and compound a story, whioli, contrary 
to tin* ordinary practice of story tellers. I hour to as¬ 
sure them, is not (rue. 'Phis is a hold assertion. Am 
f going to lay a-ide my office, and, ceasing to listen 
to tin* realities of life, take an imaginary flight among 
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things tliat neither arc mil' can lie'.’ Most surely not. 
The skilful lapidary finds liis jewels in the mine, 
sliai >es them and sets them, and the work is his: hut 
still the stones are real, and on their reality depend* 
the talne of his work. So have 1 sought, in nature 
the materials of my fiction; it is made tip of truth, 
though in itself not true—1 toll nothing that 1 have 
not hoard and seen, though not in the form in which 
1 give it. 1 listened for my materials hefore 1 wove 
my talc. 

One of the hottest days of an English duly, about 
the hour ;it which it is usual to set out for a summer- 
evening's walk; when the soil had lieoii ]mlverised 
by sixteen hours of sunshine, ami the lili'lit breeze, 
departing with (in' sun, had left the atmosphere 
more suilbcating than by day—excepting so far as a 
sensation of dampness might persuade one it was cool 
—1 too went out to walk, because others did : though 
J could not but observe in the dusty hue and drag¬ 
ging unit ol' all I met, an intimation that all would 
rather be at home, if they knew what to do with 
themsebes there. The grass was damp, and tlx* 
paths were dusty: and 1 was obliged at last to 
betake myself to the sea-beach, which, as all men 
know, is not the most easy walking in the world—so 
that I was just beginning to consider how far it was 
really agreeable to walk on a summer evening, when 
my attention was withdrawn from myself by the 
appearance of a filthy, squalid child at my side. It 
is impossible to imagine an object more uninteresting 
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and loathsome. The vulgar ugliness of her features 
seemed rather tin* result of misery, starvation, and 
ill-lmmour tlian of natural deformity : lier originally 
fair skin was lmrnt and freckled into fiery redness, 
and lier once ]>ale hair clotted into unoipial shades of 
darkne>s by tilth and ex|insure; her size bespoke 
her about seven years old; but her shrivelled form 
and the worn expression of her countenance gave to 
her person an unnatural appearance of a ire. 1 looked 
at her a few moments; she seemed to be doing 
nothing. thinkiiur nothing, and feeling nothin!;; and 
ipiestioning within myself what might be the use. or 
aim. or object of existence in such a brutc-like form. 
I addressed her with the usual ipiestion of what was 
her name. She deisrned me no reply, but siiflicientlv 
intimated by her looks that she took it to be no busi¬ 
ness of mine. 1 tried again, by asking where she 
lived. At this she impertinently laughed, but still 
returned no an-.vor; and carelessly throw ins; ;t stone 
or two into the water, turned her back and walked 
oil'. My curiosity was now excited, and I determined 
to follow her. This was no easy matter to my 
patience, for she clinur round every post she came to. 
paused to throw the gravel, or make faces, at every 
dirty child she met; and put Iter list through the 
railim; of every garden, to tear away the llovvers, 
w iiieh she immediately scattered. At last she stopped 
at much such a dwelling as I might have expected— 
a miserable hovel dose to the high-road, formed ot 
the shattered remnant of a boat. The dwelling con- 
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tamed a single room, with a door standing open, a 
low mud chimney, and a small window without glass, 
of which the wooden shutter was already closed, or 
probably had not that day been opened. 

My guide entered; ami to her astonishment, and 
apparently no great satisfaction, so did I. In one 
corner, or rather one half of the hovel, was a sort 
of bedstead, without bed or mattrass, on which lay 
the figure of a woman, nothing beneath her but a 
threadbare blanket, or above her but a sort of ragged 
coverlid, of which it was impossible, through the dirt, 
to discern the colour or texture. There was in her 
features what had been, and tiiat but recently, both 
youth and beauty—yet now they wore haggard, harsh, 
and almost ghastly. She looked at me, but made 
no motion of surprise or pleasure, nor gave the least 
expression of civility. “ You seem ill, good woman 
I said. “Yes,” she replied, “and please (Jod I .shall 
soon be worse.” 

I was much struck with her manner of speaking 
these words, totally free from the'coarse broad accent 
of tin; country people in these parts, yet strongly 
marked by a deathly hollowness of voice, and the 
reckless daring of a hardened heart. “ Is death, 
then, desirable to you?” I said. “What cannot be 
worse may be better, they say,” she answered. 

“ Hut may not your case be worse," I answered, 
“ in the world of which you know not yet the ”- 

She interrupted me with a long “Ay!” that at 
once announced the carelessness and the impatience 
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of one who listens to an old story of which the 
interest is past. 

1 scarce knew how to proceed: I took a seat that 
had not been offered me, and drawing it close to her 
bod, attempted to put as much kindness as 1 could 
into my voice and manner while 1 (piestioned her of 
her illness and condition. She showed no unwill¬ 
ingness to communicate, but still there was a hard¬ 
ened despondency in all her answers, that seemed to 
reject assistance or consolation : and, to my assu¬ 
rance that I would give her any thing she needed, 
she only replied with inditlbreiiec. “Ay, 1 dare say 
you will; I shall not want any thing long.’’ 

She replies to me, I thought, as to one who has 
done her wrong- -but that is impossible. Willing to 
try another point, I retorted to the child, and asked 
if it was her only one—“ Ay, please (led she an¬ 
swered again. 

“My friend, I said, “that word is often in your 
mouth, but it does not seem to me that you hold it 
in much reverence." 

“ As much as others, belike," the woman answered. 
Again there was something in her tone, a Inch im¬ 
plied that, however bail she might be. she did not 
consider me any better. 

“ Has that child of yours no employment Does 
she not go to school V" 

“ She may do what she can when her mother is 
gone,” said the wretched woman, with some emotion ; 
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“ and I suppose they will teach her wliat they taught 
mo.” 

1 was i 11 ox|»■(‘ssil »ly moved by flu's first symptom 
of fooling ; 1 had observed, too, a delicacy of' person 
and a eorreeliiess of expression, that belied tin 1 stern 
hi,( tiredness of her voice and manner, and 1 was 
determined to know more. “It does not seetn to 
me, good woman, that you have always been in this 
situation ; have you been always so badly oil?” 

“ Xever till I deserved it,” she answered, while an 
almost convulsive a,irony distorted every feature, and 
her eves strew lhpiid with tears, which no mention 
of her sull'erinsts or her wants had before extracted. 

“ I should like to know your story," I replied :— 
“ There is One above who is the sinner's friend, and 
who”- 

“ He is not mine!” she eagerly subjoined, “nor 
ever has been since "- 

•• Since you neglected him and broke his laws ? 
but perhaps now, if you "- 

“ Av. ay!” said the woman, with her former sullen 
air, “ you need not tell me about that — they taught 
me all that: but they did not mind it, and I did not 
mind it—and," looking steadfastly in my face, “ you 
do not mind it. 1 dare sav.” 

This woman, thought J, is neither ignorant, 

thoughtless, nor unfeeling. Some deep-rooted me¬ 
mory of wrong, some fatal impression from past 
events, remains upon her mind, and makes her what 
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she is;—and 1 determined to pursue my inquiry fill 
1 traced her story and her sullerintr.s to their source, 
I visited her often, and trained her confidence, and 
by decrees extracted from her the following melan¬ 
choly tale, which 1 yive as in her own simple words, 
thontrh not all at once, and. in exact order, receded 
from her:— 

‘•’My name was Peony Ltnn. My father kept a 
poulterer's shop at the corner of the Jlitrh Street, 
and he had no child hut me. The farthest I can 
remember is. that lie tnujrhr me on the Sunday even- 
in st the Lord's Prayer and the belief, which he told 
me was mv relation: and for what lie called my 
learning—for havintt but one child, and bcimr well 
to do in the world, he was determined I should lane 
both—he sent me to a day-school in the next street, 
for which lie paid sixpence a-week, beintt twopence 
more than the schools to which most of my acquaint- 
ance went : and this, of course, made me a creator 
person than they. Pint this was not mv only distinc¬ 
tion : I had a clean coloured frock twice a-week. wore 
white stockings, and had my shoes blacked even 
liiorninc'; for my father said his child should be 
always decent, tlioutrh she wore no finery. There 
was not in the town of JI - — so happy a child as 
penny Linn, nor one so envied. M\ sense of supe¬ 
riority uave me a feel inn; of hiirli responsibility for 
my cotnlilet. I would not, for the world, have been 
heard to Use -an evil word, or have been seen playin':' 
ill the streets, neither should it be ever said that I 
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tore tii v books or puckered my work; tlicso wore 
accidents that befell all liosiilo, but never could be 
charged to Peggy Luin, the boast of the mistress, 
and tlie pride of the school. 

“ When I was twelve years old, my mother sug- 
gested that it was time I learned to be useful, and l 
was accordingly kept at home, to clean the house 
and pick the poultry : but that I might not lose my 
learning and my religion, I was allowed to attend a 
Sunday school, superintended by some excellent 
ladies in the parish. Here JYggy Lum was equally 
distinguished above her fellows. She never came too 
late, she never wore flowers in her bonnet, whispered 
at church, or forgot the text, lively lady took notice 
of my good manners, said kind things to me, and 
what wits of more consequence, took extraordinary 
pains in instructing me. 1 could read mv Bible well, 
but I bad hitherto never understood its meaning, 
nor indeed had ever supposed it lm*l a meaning. 
Those kind ladies explained it to me all, and espe¬ 
cially the commandments, which J had been taught 
to repeat by heart; and some things they told me, I 

remembered, alaswhen -but 1 shall come to it. 

And so 1 grew up, the neatest, quietest, and eivilest 
girl, as they said, of all the school; and when at 
fifteen mv parents said it was time I should go out 
to service, there was quite a dispute among the ladies 
who should have me. 1 was disposed of at last to 
a family of respectability in the town, of which some 
of the ladies had interested themselves about the 
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school; and I was not a little satisfied with the per¬ 
suasion that I should continue to be bettered by 
their precepts and example. It was my place to 
attend on the ladies, and sometimes help to wait at 
table, and answer the bell ; and most happy still was 
1‘eggy Lum in the approbation and kind treatment 
she met with ; and every night when I went to bed 
—for I had been taught now from whom all good 
things come—I gave thanks to (bid for the fair por¬ 
tion lie hail allotted me on earth. 

“ While 1 was in this situation, there came one 
day a single rap at the door, w hich I opened : a 
woman presented herself, and with a mysterious air, 
and sort of undertone, drew from beneath her apron 
a bundle, which she ga\e me, and bade me take 
it to the ladies, but not let any body else see it. I 
hesitated, for 1 remembered that, when I was at the 
Sunday sehool, the ladies taught me whatever needed 
concealment was likely to be wrong. The woman, 
seeing my hesitation, whispered, with a significant 
look. * Some silks, ma’am, some silks—you'll please 
to show them to the ladies.’ Not having any reason 
to give why 1 should not, I did as I was hidden, and 
conveyed the parcel up stairs, rather anticipating a 
reproof, though 1 knew not why. Uv no means. 
The ladies spread the contents of the bundle on the 
table, and eagerly descanted on their merits ; and 
very soon the woman was desired to add her presence 
to the council. 1 now understood the matter—to 
every fault found to the texture or the price, (he 
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vender answered that they wore French ; though 
from the frequency ot* the question, it was evident 
the ladies did not themselves know whether they 
wore or not. If just came once into mv mind, that 
these ladies used to fell ns it did not signify whether 
our trow ns were coarse or fine, so they wise neat 
and becoming our station : yet now it seemed of great 
importance to them whether the silk were French or 
English, though they could not tell which tt was 
when they saw it — hut then 1 recollected that to he 
sure they were ladies, and I was a servant, and that 
might make a great difference. At last some pur¬ 
chases wen* made, and the woman once more placed 
the handle under her apron. Tin* ladies asked if 
she was not afraid to carry it, and what she would 
do if she met any one. ‘You’ll he pleased, ma’am,’ 
she said. ‘ to let this young woman put. me out at 
the hack-door, and just look that no one is about, and 
tel! the other servants that I came about some old 
clothes from your ladyships, if they should see my 
bundle, just.’ To my great surprise the ladies assented. 
Never before had 1 heard them assent to a falsehood, 
or connive at a deception—hut then they knew best, 
and it was no business of mine. Happily no one 
seeing her, 1 escaped the falsehood I was desired to 
tell. 

> “I waited that day at table — there was some 
company, and the subject of the morning purchases 
was brought up. A gentleman asked the ladies if 
they felt no scruple upon the subject of smuggling. 
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They replied, tli.it they did not son any harm in it. 
‘And iirny, inn’am,’ said the gentleman. “do you s, M . 
any harm in .stealings- I thought of the eighth com- 
niiindnieut. The ladv smiled assent. “And may T 
ask you what is stealing'. 1 ’ 1 thought I eould ha\e 
answered that, for they had told me often enough 
in explanation, that it was taking that whirh la-longed 
to another: and now flaw replied something to the 
same purpose. ' And may 1 further ask, is the duty 
you evade, or the revenue you lessen, bv the pur- 
eliase of smuggled goods, vour own or another’s! 1 ’ 
The ladies replied, that defrauding the government 
was not the same as defrauding an individual. The 
gentleman asked in w hat ]iart of (he la vv of (tod 'tieli 
a distinetion was made or intimated. The ladies 
could not point out such a passage, and 1 could not 
myself think of one ; hut 1 supposed llieic might he, 
since 1 was sure >hey knew the Scripture heller than 
1. Some one said she did not see why a portion of 
the profit of manufactured goods should belong to 
the government. • Von know, madam, probably, 
why this house and grounds belong to von.’—“ lie- 
cause they belonged to my father, and therefore are 
mine b\ natural right.'—“l beg vour pardon—-by 
natural right every thing belonged to him who took 
it first—and there are places, and have been times, 
when your father's property would not be yours,'— 
‘Hut now it is mine by law.'—‘Exactly so—-and he 
would commit theft who should deprive out of it. 
Hy law the profits of the revenue are another’s, and 
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nut yours; and ]>ardon nu>, you commit theft if you 
appropriate it to yourself, or in any way deprive the 
rightful claimant.'— ‘ J5ut these laws are oppressive 
and injurious, and ought to he abrogated."—‘ That 
admits of diilcrence of opinion—hilt at present it is 
law ; and if every one may break the law that does 
not please him, there is not a malefactor in the 
kingdom but may sav the law that condemns him is 
a bad out!.' T did not understand any part of the 
reasoning--but I concluded that, as mv ladies were 
so very good, they most likely were right, and that 
there could be no harm in smuggling. One of them 
said, that to be sure it might not be ipiite right, and 
that in the purchase of spirits, tea, &c., where it was 
only to save the duty, she should hesitate to smuggle 
—but in articles that could not lawfully be purcha¬ 
sed at all, she was obliged to do it. 1 Certainly,’ 
replied the gentleman. ‘ if it is more necessary to you 
to wear French silk than to do right.’ 1 opened 
my ears wide at this ; for 1 remembered how many 
times 1 hail been told, it never could be necessary to 
do wrong; that to do right was the most important 
of all things—and by the very lady, too, who now 
said she must do what she allowed was not quite 
right, because she wanted a certain sort of dress. 
But it was not for me to he wiser than my betters. 
The dinner was ended, and 1 left the room; and 
excepting when 1 repeated the eighth command¬ 
ment, or saw French silk now anil then by chance, 
I do not remember that I thought anv more about 
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what T had heard, till the sad days that 1 am going 
to tell of. 

“Mean time my years went on. Tin 1 ladies liked 
me, and made me presents, and increased mv wages: 
and in all the house it was who hut Peggy Lum. 
And now J began to save a little money, besides 
buying myself now and then a good book, such as my 
mistress recommended me, mer and above a prayer- 
book with gilt edges, and a large-print P.ible. And 
when my mother fell sick and died. 1 was able to 
buy for her many little comforts she had not got, 
besides sitting often b\ her bed. and explaining tin 1 
liihle to her as it had been explained to me — and 
many and many were the times she said it was a 
comfort to her death-bed that her Peggy had turned 
out so well—and sure it was a comfort to me to hear 
her say it —.-and many times 1 gn\e thanks to (iud 
for all his mercies ; for I knew it was He who had 
made me w hat I ..as: and with all my heart I praised 
him that I was Peggy Lum and nobody else; -little 
did I then think what I should come to! 

“ IIy this time 1 was twenty years of age, and as 
comely a young woman, so they said, as any in the 
parish. I had a great many suitors but 1 always 
consulted my ladies about them, and they generally' 
persuaded me not to marry, because, as they said. [ 
was better oil’. I thought so fora while; but at last. 
1 began to think the time was getting on. and 1 had 
better settle myself; so I was married, one .Mid¬ 
summer day. to a young man who had been a .gar- 
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ilcnor in a gentleman's family, anil having saved a 
little money, was going to take some around, and 
raise fruit and vegetables for tlie market. To l>e 
sure lie had not ipiite so much learning as 1 had ; 
and having never been to a Sunday school, Jie did 
not so well understand his Bible and t'ateehism; 
but he was honest, sober, and industrious, and loved 
Ids ehureli, and bore a very trooil eharaeter ; and my 
mistresses said if 1 wished to marry, 1 multi not do 
better— and he was besides a very good-looking 
\oung man : so we were married, and till the ladies 
went to ehureli with us, and we had threat feastinos, 
and erowds of lookers on, and till the parish knew it 
w<ts Boggy Linn's wedding. 

“And now I was surely happier than 1 had ever 
been before; and I wondered how God should never 
be tired of blessing me. I had a little cottage in the 
garden which w;is all my own. It is true my kitchen 
was not so good as that 1 hud left at my mistresses’, 
nor my fire so bright. nor my bed so soft, nor mv 
table so plentifully spread—bur then it was my own. 
And it is true 1 worked harder, for I laid more to do 
than to walk up and down stairs and wait, upon the 
litdiei—but then 1 worked for myself and those I 
loved, and not for hire ; and who does not know the 
dilferenee And who ever looked back from the little 
that is her own to the much that was not hersThe 
rich leavings of my mistresses’ table were never so 
sweet to my taste as the pork 1 had salted for my¬ 
self, and the cabbage that grew in my own husband's 
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garden. I had children—All! and brave children 
were they too. as ncr mother's eyes have looked 
u|mih —as straight as beautiful; their white hair 

curled upon their heads; their eyes”-— 

Here the wretched woman s voice began to falter, 
the tears chased each other rapidly down her ghastly 
cheeks, her eyes wandered towards the corner where 
her unsightly oilspring was skulking, as if to make 
a comparison between what she remembered and 
what she saw—but it was all too much : an agony 
of unutterable feeling convulsed her frame, and for 
that time closed her narrative. 

As the unfortunate l’eggy Lum was enabled from 
time to time to renew her story, the following was 
its melancholy purport:— 

“ M\ husband cultivated most industriously his 
little garden, and for a time it seemed to answer to 
his toil. The pea ,e and beans he raised, 1 gathered 
and carried to market—I weeded his beds, and I 
watered his strawberries; and when he grumbled at 
the prospect of a bad crop, i told him tin 1 times and 
the seasons wore with the Lord, and that we should 
be content—for so 1 had been taught while I was 
young. When Saturday night came, we reckoned 
up our gains, and saw what we had taken above what 
our rent and our expenses came to; and it was 
always enough, bating now and then a little, to live 
on for the next week. And light were our hearts, 
and glad were our bosoms, on the Sabbath day, that 
followed such a reckoning; what remainol to ns 
VOI,. I. 
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was our own—it was all wo wanted for tliaf week : 
and before the next the cherries would he ri|>c. or 
the jiotatoes would he fit for digging, or something 
would he sure [o come in to supply our daily neees- 
sities. And so we went on. and so we prospered, 
for a year or two. lint (iod was tired of us, or we 
were tired of him ; or he knew, as well hi' might, 
that we only served him while he blessed us. and 
should disobey him as soon as tilings went wrong. 
Some v, ay or other our fortune took a turn. My 
husband had a long illness, and was obliged to hire 
a man to keep his garden—and then, when the doc¬ 
tor's bill came in, we did not exactly know how to 
pay it, and sold otf till the potatoes we were used to 
keep for winter, when they would fetch better prices 
—and when winter came we bad not the potatoes to 
take to market, and so on Saturday night there were 
no profits, and we were obliged to live on credit till 
the week. And when summer came again, there 
was an old score to pay otf-— and it was a bad year 
for gooseberries, and my ehihlren had the measles— 
and the next winter was worse than the last: the 
rent was behind hand—and to be sure it did grieve 
my foolish heart when Easter Sunday came, and my 
children could not have their new bonnets, as they 
were used to do. and their mother before them. Hut 
oh! 1 was happy then—happy when worse befell— 
when the rent could nor be paid, and the garden 
was to be given up. and the furniture was tube sold : 
and mv own little cottage, and the roses I had 
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planted, and the honeysuckles I had trained, and all 
in y line t hint's, were to pass over ti> another. Uhl L 
wn« happy even then, to what 1 was in the limes 
that eame after—for then it was no fault of mine. 

" We yo| into a hut hytlio roadside; my hiishand 
went out to day-work. and 1 earned now and then a 
shilling at chamiit' and one wax or another; and 
when we mioht hate wanted bread, there eame often 
to mt door a lady or so. that had known me in mi 
heller days, and uive me a shilling for old friends 
sake. hidditiLT me trust to 1’rotideiive. Tints vtvn 
here we did not much amiss, if we had hut heen 
vontented. Itnt it happened one da\ -oh ! Ittvkle" 
woman that should litv to see that day 1- we had 
la •on more short of money than usual— to spare nit 
In.'hand's meal at niylit. I had not eaten ant ihinir 
tut self that day—the children's frocks were outline 
tory mooed, an : I had not the means to hut them 
new ones — I was just Ibldino them up, after putting 
the brats to bed. and tut wicked heart wits tret line- 
ready to murmur auaittst (iod, when a handsome 
varriaue stopped in the road before my door; two 
ladies, richly dressed, alighted from it, and. desirino 
the coachman to dritc about, adtaticed to the door 
of my poor dweUitur. I could not direct lv o-uess 
what they wanted, for they were strangers, and they 
looked about them more as if they eame to do some 
harm than tiny m>od : so I curtsied, anil waited till 
one of them, still lookine behind her, asked if 1 did 
not sell eloves. 1 told her no, for that to be sure 
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was a plain case. Slip still hesitated, as if slit! did 
not believe me, and said she had been directed to 
this cottage. 1 then recollected there was a cottage 
further np the row, where some people lived who 
were known to be smugglers; and though 1 had 
never had any acquaintance with them, I supposed 
they might sell gloves, and answered the lady ac¬ 
cordingly, pointing tint the house : but surely, as I 
yet held in my hands m v children's ragged frocks, 
I did wish I had something to sell that they would 
like to buy. The ladies went away—and, alas! my 
foolish woman’s heart went after them, and in my 
wicked curiosity T resolved to see wdiat they were 
going about ; so 1 followed under pretence of show¬ 
ing the way, and loitered about the easement to 
listen. Dozens by dozens the gloves wore produced, 
and this pair and that pair were chosen, till there 
was quite a pile of them ; and then out came the 
silks, and the shawls, and the stockings, and after 
all out came the money; and many a golden piece 
glittered on the table, and many a bank-note was 
unfolded. And whilst my eyes rested upon them 
wishfully—‘One of those single bits of gold,' I 
thought, ‘ would serve my hungry babes with food 
for many and many a day, and replace the ragged 
frocks besides.’ The ladies went away, and so did 
1,—they to their carriage, and 1 to my hovel—but 
if their hearts were at rest, mine was not; envy and 
discontent were awakened in my bosom ; my children 
were asleep, and my husband was not come home; 
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I sot. about to get his scanty supper, and for the 
first time in my life found no heart for the task—for 
the first time since I came into it I left the floor of 
mv house unswept, and my children's tea-cups tin- 
washed ; and sat down to ruminate upon what had 
passed. The silks and the cloves, and the gold and 
the notes, were running in my head. ‘It is no 
wonder,' I said, ‘that Dante Willum's children are 
better dressed than mine, since money comes in so 
fast. Yet Dame Willttm never toils its I do; and 
her husband is not sober and industrious its mine is; 
and if the world says true, neither the out* nor the 
other is any better than they should be.' I knew 
that Dame Willum's husband was a noted smuggler, 
and a very bad man ; ami therefore 1 need not have 
envied them their riches—but c\il was in my heart, 
and the tempter was surely at my elbow ; 1 never 
thought of this, but began to consider of the advan¬ 
tage of being a smuggler, and having plenty of money 
to receive. Conscience was not altogether silent, 
for 1 had always considered smugglers a bad set of 
people; but then if there wits no harm in smuggling, 
they need not be more wicked than others. And 
now. though it was many years agono, it came into 
my head, its naturally enough it might, what 1 had 
once heard and seen in my mistresses' house—in those 
happy days, every moment and every circumstance 
of which Wits writ leu in my grateful recollection. 
My ladies had saiil there was no harm in smuggling 
—my ladies had bought smuggled goods—what was 
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I, that I should esteem myself wiser than they ? 
Had they not taught me to fear Hod and under¬ 
stand Ills commandments, and would they he doing 
wrong ? 

“ I had just settled this point to my satisfaction, 
or rather to my inclination, when mv husband came 
in. He looked a little surprised at the disorder of 
the house, and my sitting idle—hut he was a ipiiet 
man, so he said nothing, and sat down to his supper. 
Having wanted a little while in patience, he said 
‘Peggy, where’s the Bible?’—for e\er since wo 
were married, and that was many a year now, 1 had 
gone on as my ladies first persuaded me ro begin, 
with reading a chapter in the Bible to him o\ery 
night while he ate his supper. I took the book 
down—but alas! though 1 was not conscious of it, 
the Bible and 1 were no longer of a mind. What 
wonder, then, I felt but ill-disposed to read if !—1 
turned o\er the leave's—I could not find my place— 
1 lost it again as soon as 1 found it—at last I got 
through a few verst's, but it would not do : mv 
thoughts were elsewhere: and. closing the book— 

*“.lem.’ I said, 'Dame Willum’s children have 
food while mine are starving.’ Jem looked amazed, 
and well he might—for never in all my troubles was 
he used to hear the language of complaint, from me. 

‘ Our children, Peggy, have eaten the bread of 
honesty ; and though it has been sometimes but a 
hard morsel, they have thrived upon it, and no man 
can say they have rohbed him to come at it.’ 
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“ 4 There are wiser in the world than we, Jem, 
who do not take smuggling to he so niueh a sin.’ 

414 llelike there may,’ said Jem, who was not much 
a man for arguing, 4 hut 1 have tlianked God often 
that 1 mil no smuggler: and 1 do not suppose any 
smuggler ever thanked God that he was one.’ 

" 4 l!ut our children are getting older. Jem, and 
they should have some schooling—ami if the free 
trade is an honest one ’- 

“•I pretend to no learning, Peggy—lmt a trade 
that brings men to the prison and the gallons is not 
apt to he an honest one.’ 

•‘‘lint 1 know those that think the Ian has no 
right to take men up for such things, and '- 

*• • 'Tis like enough it hasn't—hut I do not see 
what good that would he to me. it' I were in prison, 
and could not get out.’ 

•■■One mig 1 it' well he in prison,’ said I, ‘as 
liting in this hut with our poor children ragged .and 
starved about us. and we without the means t<> feed 
and clothe them.’ 

“And so we left talking for that time, and went 
to lied. They who remember the first Mop into 
some wilful sin. may know how 1 went to sleep that 
night—and they who know what it is to hate a 
wrong purpose in the bosom, with a determination 
to pursue it, may know how I felt when I awaked. 
In my dreams T s,n\ a strange confusion of things: 
sometimes the golden pieces glittering on my table 
—sometimes the vessel tossed upon the waters, and 
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mv husband struggling with the waves—Gloves, 
silks, prisons, chains, coaches, king’s officers, and 
fine-dressed ladies—all jumbled themselves together 
in my fancy. Never, never till then had I known 
such slumbers or such a wakening. And well they 
might, be such—for my days of honesty and inno¬ 
cence were done! ” 

When the wretched woman reached this part of 
her narrative, her whole voice and manner changed- 
Fn telling the story of her better days, slut seemed 
to have recalled the spirit of them, ller voice was 
gentle and subdued, her manner simple and afibct- 
ing ; and the tears that fell front time to time might 
well have passed for those of chastened find peniten¬ 
tial sorrow. It was but a passing impression, aris¬ 
ing from the recollection of early happiness. Now- 
her face resumed its sternness, her voice its bold 
and reckless daring—the tear no longer fell ; but 
in its place there was an agonised expression in her 
eye, too vivid almost to be looked on without a 
shudder. 

With a view to still her increasing vehemence, 
“ l’eggy," 1 said, y our sin was doubtless great, but 
it was not wilful—you did not then know the wrong, 
or foresee the consequence of your advice.” 

“ Ma'am,” said the woman eagerly, I did know. 

I did fort-see. But for me. hi- had been now an ho¬ 
nest man. lie knew I had more learning than lit!, 
and always believed what, 1 said—In- knew how re¬ 
ligiously 1 had been educated, and that I had known 
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God and the Bible before he thought of either, and 
he did not think 7 .should tell him wrong. It was I 
who persuaded him—1 sent him into the company 
that corrupted him—I sent him to pass his nights 
on the wild ocean—I sent him to his death—and 
perhaps—but there at least I shall go too. and share 
the mischief I have done him.” 1 entreated the 
woman to proceed calmly with her story ; for I saw 
it needed a stronger power than mine to whisper 
peace to such a bosom. She proceeded— 

“ I did not accomplish my purpose all at once, 
but from time to time I renewed the subject. When¬ 
ever we were short of food, I said I knew where it 
was to be had '. Whenever I saw Dame WiUum’s 
brats, I said they were better off than mine, though 
1 knew the contrary. Sometimes, indeed, when the 
wind blew loud all night, my heart misgave me — 
and sometimes, when I was reading the Bible, my 
conscience smote me—but 1 would not feel, I would 
not hear, and at last 1 accomplished my purpose. 
Jem was a strong and a brave man ; some way or 
other my foolish talking was heard among the neigh¬ 
bours, and those engaged in the trade came and 
persuaded and tempted him. In short—for why 
need 1 prolong iny miserable tale'/—Jem became a 
•smuggler, and from that hour the blessing of Hea¬ 
ven forsook our dwelling—the eye of God was 
averted from us. sju took its course, and this is what 
came of it. But you will hear. 

" Things looked well at first : Jem was paid seven 
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or eight shillings a-night—my children were dressed, 
my children were fed—we got a 1 tetter house—hut 
what was 1 with all ?—a miserable, miserable woman ! 
In the long dark nights, while the wind was blow¬ 
ing and the waves were raging, did 1 sleep soundly 
on my comfortable bed, bought with the price of his 
perils';* When the Sabbath day came, and the bells 
rung, and I dressed my children in their nice neat 
clothes, was my heart light as I went forth alone 
where he was used to go with me? No—from fin 
first I was a miserable woman, though no one know 
it but myself: and it rapidly grew worse. Jem. un¬ 
used to the fatigue and exposure of such a service, 
was forced to take spirits to carry him through it : 
necessity soon grew into choice; obliged to drink 
when In* was out, he chose to drink at home ; the 
course and blasphemous language he heard among his 
desperate companions he repeated before his wife 
and children : he laughed at his Bible now, and 
when 1 remonstrated with him, he told me, if I had 
believed it myself, I should not have wished him to 
become a smuggler. Oh ! if this had not been so— 
if he had died as 1 knew him once, as 1 once saw 
him on a bed of sickness—oh, 1 could have borne it 
then—but to die so ! 

“ It was then my last child was born ; she that is 
yonder—look at her, for she was conceived in ini¬ 
quity indeed—she was ugly as her fathers and her 
mothers sin, and she has been the torment of our 
lives—her evil disposition has defeated all our efforts 
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to control it—she will learn nothing, «lo nothing, 
and does not seem to have wit enough to know good 
from had; though she has enough, God knows ’ to 
get into all the mischief she can find, Hut the sin 
is on our heads—she was fed oil the bread of ini¬ 
quity, she heard nothing hut oaths and curses from 
her father and his had companions—from her mo¬ 
ther hut fretfulness and reproaches. 1 had children 
—hut they are gone—my blessings are taken from 
me, and sin- is left to he my curse 

“ Some years went on in this way : at times we 
had plenty of money ; hut as my husband drank and 
■.tamed, wo were at other times much distressed. 
One day when he came home rather more sober 
than usual—• JVgtrv,' lie said, "the blood of a fel¬ 
low-creature is on my hand ! ’ 1 shuddered, and so 

I thought did he—for we had known, we had some¬ 
time felt, the emmands of God; we had believed 
them once, and once had feared to disobev them : 
and, thoiu;h wo had contrived to persuade ourselves 
that aminra'ling did not break the eiidith command¬ 
ment. we could not well persuade ourselves that 
murder did not break the sixth. My husband had 
killed a man in a fray; and though he was never 
discovered, he was ever after that as one desperate 
and careless of what might follow. 

“ On one occasion my children were sick ; we had 
spent till our money, and I was advised to uo to some 
charitable lady in the town, and ask for nourish¬ 
ment for them. I went, and was conducted to the 
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lady: but as soon as she heard my name, she said 
my husband was a bad character, my house was a 
notorious place of drinking and wickedness, and she 
could not by any means encourage me. I looked at 
her, for I thought 1 had seen her once before—but 
whether I had or not, I whispered, as I walked 
away uneomforted, ‘ If it had not been for you, or 
such as you, we had never been what we are: 5 and 
I went home with my bosom hardened in sin and 
aggravated in wretchedness, by the repulse of those 
whom I considered as the cause of both. For think 
not that my first sin had been the only one—no, it 
is a road on which she who starts is driven forward 
as with stings and scourges. By degrees I had 
ceased to go to church or to read at home, because 
it reminded me of the days that were gone ; I could 
not bear the recollection ; and I could not bear to 
see the minister, who used to talk kindly with me, 
go by me now without notice. I also ceased to teach 
my children good; for I feared lest they should 
compare it with the ill they saw, and I should but 
be teaching them to hate and despise their parents. 
Yet did my heart yearn over them as the destined 
prey of the Evil One, given by their own parents 
to destruction. In one of my better moments, as I 
looked upon that graceless girl, my heart was moved 
towards her with pity and with shame, for 1 had 
taught her nothing: and I resolved to make one 
ettbrt to save her from destruction, bv asking for 
her from others what I could no longer render her 
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myself. I knew the days on wliieh a committee of 
ladies Veve to meet for lieiievolent purposes, espe¬ 
cially for the supporting of a school for the indigent, 
and I knew that in this school the children were 
carefully and religiously taught. I took my neglect¬ 
ed offspring in my hand, and presented myself In'fore 
them to solicit admission for her into the school ; it 
was the first, right thing I had done for many a day, 
and there was a. peace in my bosom it had become 
but little used to. When I had made my request, 

I was asked my name, and the occupation of my 
husband. () that the time should have come when 
such ipicstions would bring shame to the cheek of 
Peggy Lum ! I equivocated a little on the latter 
question, but the ladies understood my language, 
and told me with some harsh expressions, that my 
child could not be admitted, as they had many appli¬ 
cations, and a;nays gave the preference to those 
whose parents followed an honest calling. jMy bosom 
was ready to burst with grief and indignation—yes, 
indignation—l'or, as 1 looked round the circle, 1 saw 
the contraband articles about their persons! I 
know well enough the gloves on the hands of one 
and the handkerchief round the neck of the other— 
and mv child was rejected, cast off, left to ignorance 
and vice, because lmr father pursued for subsistence 
a trade that they encouraged for the ornament of 
their persons ! With some show of impertinence, 
which still more confirmed their rejection of me, 1 
was leaving the house, when a lady of a very kind 
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aspect whispered me, that .slu: would rail and talk 
to mo about putting tlio child to school somfwheri 
But the last spark of good was extinguished in my 
bosom—the last good purpose I ever formed was 
repulsed in a wav that completesl the hardening of 
my heart—‘No,’ I said, as I walked along, scarce 
knowing where 1 went, ‘ she shall neither go to their 
schools, nor learn their learning. If she sin. as she 
will do, it shall be in ignorance and stupidity : they 
shall not teach her the will of (tod, only to make 
her more guilty when they afterwards teach her to 
disobey him. They taught me first the meaning of 
moral and religious honesty ; then they told me by 
words and by example, that, there was no harm in a 
secret, and unlawful trade—and now that 1 come to 
them with the wretchedness in my heart, and the 
ruin on inv head, which were brought on me by that 
trade, they reject my supplication, and put scorn 
upon my guiltless child, because I have pursued if. 
Nil—not a child of mine shall go’: if she must follow 
in her mother’s course, she shall go there without 
her feelings:’ and when the kind lady did. in fact, 
come and oiler to put the child to school at her own 
expense, l obstinately, and insolently, rejected the 
proposal ; and thus made myself guilty of my child’s 
as well as of my husband's ruin. 

“ licit the measure was full and the time was come, 
and my tale will soon be told. My eldest boy was 
now a lad of sixteen : and never since lie had come 
into the world had he made his mother's heart to 
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ache. ire was the birth of better days, for he was 
the lirst-bora child I had. The good iiii|iressioiis 
of his early years had lasted him through worse ones 
—he had been to school, and since that lie had been 
to son in it collier ; and in spite of all the ill he heard 
when lie came home, he was ever a good and steady 
lad. It was some time now that he had been out 
of employ, and had got a sort of hankering to go 
oat with his lather; only, as he said, for a hit of 
sport, for he was a Wave hoy. and lined danger and 
the seas; Iml he lined his mother hotter, and lie 
had e\er till then y ieldod to her entreaties not to go. 
One night — \is, that night, that very night —there 
was rough work to he done, and they wanted hand' 
—there was danger, and they otfered high pay. My 
hoy's spirit was roused, his father persuaded him, 
and when 1 would have retained him men with 
tears, my luisl. ,d said that since 1 did not rare 
about hi.x being drowned or murdered, he did not 
see why 1 should make so murk ado about the hov. 
They were the last words he ever spoke to me. 
They were not true—for in all his wickedness Jem 
had been kind and ntleetioiiate to me; and it was 
not for me to love him less for sin,, that i my self had 
driven him to. They were not, true words—but. 
Oh ! I remembered them when—Remembered ! I 
remember them now—I hear them in my sleep, 1 
hear them in my dreams, they are whispered about 
niv bed. and about m\ pillow. Grant, Heaven, they 
come not after me to the grave ! 
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“ They went, ami surely something in my heart 
misgave me of what was eoming : for 1 felt I could 
not go to bed that night. It. was already dark when 
they went away ; and many a time I opened the case¬ 
ment to look out upon the night. The wind howled 
frightfully. I heard the waves thundering upon the 
rocks, as if they would have rent the firm earth in 
pieces ; and so dark was it, that when, in my rest¬ 
lessness, 1 went out to try it, T could not find my 
way across the road. Not a star was there in all 
the heavens, nor a hit of moon to light them on their 
perilous wav—’twas ever such nights as these they 
chose to do their boldest deeds. Hour after hour 1 
listened, though I knew not for what, for they were 
miles away. I shuddered at the silence—I started 
even at the noise 1 made myself, as from time to 
time 1 threw on a log to keep the fire burning, that 
they might warm and dry them when they came. 1 
saw mv neglected Bible on the shelf, and remem¬ 
bered the time when it would' have consoled me— 
but not now : I remembered when in times of fear 
and danger to those 1 loved, I should have betaken 
myself to prayer—but not now. I could but sit and 
watch the dial-plate, and long, and long for the hours 
of darkness to be gone. And when they were gone, 
and the daylight opened, I liked it no better. 1 looked 
out upon the damp, cold landscape, and thought it 
wiis like my desolated bosom ; the very light was 
hateful to me ; for surely the truth was in my heart, 
though yet 1 knew it not. The morning grew apace ; 
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tin 1 people ill tlio surrounding cottages cattle forth 
to tlii'ir honest labours. I saw one anil another 
makin<r ready the breakfast for her husband, and 
tjivimr a partiny word to her boys—but where were 
niine'. 1 Nine o'eloek struck, ten. eleven, and still 
they came not. This was no uncommon thing, but 
there was a presentiment of e\il in my bosom. The 
clock was just upon the point of twelve, when 1 heard 
a noise of voices—I went out, and saw a crowd about 
Dame Willum's door. I knew her husband had been 
out with the party, and guessed the rest : • Where 
is Jem!’’ 1 said to the lirst who would hear me. 
‘ He will be here presently.' said the man in a sullen 
tone. I had no more to ask — e\er\ bodv was talking, 
atid every body was caster to tell the worst they 
could make of the fearful story. All murdered, till 
drowned, all prisoners! And soon there wa> not 

even need to 11-;. for 111 v eves beheld the worst- 

the dead body of my husband, borne upon the shoul¬ 
ders of ruiliatily-lnokitig men, w hose downcast looks 
bespoke that even they felt pity for Instate. And 
where was my boy'.’ Him the cold waters held, and 
would not stive me back ~o much a' his lifeless bodv! 

The smugglers had I.. attacked in endeavouring 

to remove their earsto: they resisted; some were 
slain on the spot, and the rest were drowned in 
attemptinsr to escape. Who will tell out the story 
Who will tell tie wife's, tin' mother's agony, when 
she received of her husband no more I mi t the dis- 
lisrured corpse—-of her son, not even so much as that! 

VOL. I. L 
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Tell who may, T cannot. Tint, you see me, what I 
am—I have told you what I was. Want and disease, 
and remorse and agony, have brought me to the 
grave. What is beyond, you may know : I do not— 
I believed once, now I dare not believe." 

The story is finished—need 1 write the moral 
If my readers believe I have drawn an exaggerated 
picture, let them inquire and know. They will not, 
perhaps, find J’eggy Iaim upon her death-bed, nor 
meet her squalid ollspring in their evening walk— 
but they will lind more misery resulting from this 
traffic than language of mine can picture. They may 
see. as we have done, the suspected fall under our 
windows. They may see, as we have done, three or 
four at a time, the murdered bodies borne into the 
churchyard—and they may hear, as we do daily, the 
thoughtless multitude, one moment repeating the 
melancholy story, the next moment creeping about 
the lanes and alleys, in search of the venders of for¬ 
bidden goods. It is for such that I have told the 
story. The miserable victims of this traffic will not 
read our pages, nor is it for them that I have writ¬ 
ten. They are incapable of appreciating the moral 
wrong of the traffic itself; the only question to them 
is the gain and loss, the risk and the inducement— 
and in this, as in all other sorts of gambling, we know 
that men will put all they have on the stake, if the 
prize proposed be large enough. To these poor 
creatures the inducement is their daily sustenance, the 
support of their wives and children : that they ruin 
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tin'll) eventually 5.~i beyond their calculation ; lor we 
know, tliat in exact proportion as tlio mind is uncul¬ 
tivated. its fcclimrs ami cares arc limited to tin- pre¬ 
sent lime. Mill'll. therefore. is to lie Mini in excuse 
for tlicin. lint what is to lie said idr us'.’ It is the 
pureliuser that makes the trade. Can we. without 
eompunotion. see the li\es of our fellow-creatures 
put to venture, their families phniifed into misery 
uiispeakahh'. their morals eorrupted, their souls, it 
max lie, ruined eternally—and all for what To 
save a few shillinu's. whieh we would freely stive to 
any one who needed it, or to deck our persons with 
some prohibited article of dress'.' I folly believe, 
there is not a lady in Jiritaili who would not. take 
the costly shawl from her shoulders, and present it 
to the person whom she could thereby save from 
'iieli misery as we have described, tlioueh the conse¬ 
quence were 11: .she should never wear another— 
and yet we expose to such misery hundreds and 
thousands of our fellow-creatures, and when it is 
named to us, think it quite enough to say. “ French 
"nod' are prohibited, and we must have them, be¬ 
cause"—most sullicicnt reason—“beeiiu.se we like 
them best I’’ 
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Xo. XIV. 

SOCIAL KINDNESS. 

Vivreeii soi ce nVst ricn; il f:int vivro on nutrui 
A qui puis je ctrc utilo, iitfrcaldc nujourd'hiii ? 
Voila chaquc matin oo qu’il taut so dire; 

Et lo soir, quaiid des cieux la clarti* so retiro, 
llouroux a qui son cu-ur tuut ba.i a rrpiiudu. 

O jour qui va (inir, jo no I'ni pas perdu; 

Grace a iiios soiiis, j’ai vu, siir uno face lmmaino, 
Ea trace d'lin jdaisir on 1'ouldi d'uuo peine ! 

Quo lasoeioto porterait do don.\ fruits, 

Si par tie tolios pensoos nous etiou* tous conduits! 


There whs somewhere—not in England, T should 
suppose—a \erv extensive prison-house. in which 
immense mmilici's of persons wore routined under 
suspicion. foi' they had not yet Loon tried. of mani¬ 
fold misdemeanours, some in tho overt act, and 
others in hidden disaffection towards a (.Joiornmont 
to which they all owed allegiance. From the babbling 
infant, who laid come there for his father's crimes, 
before himself could have committed any, to the hoary 
head of age, bowing already to the grave that, was 
waiting to receive him—from the coarse, unthinking 
peasant, who hail followed where others led, to the 
lofty and commanding spirit that must answer for 
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many a crime beside liis own—every aye was here, 
ami .son ami nation—every complexion ami condition 
of mankind wore assembled in this vast prison-house, 
to wait till it should please the sovereign—for in that 
country there was no Habeas Corpus Act—to come 
from his far distant court, and judge flu* prisoners 
for the crimes of which they stood accused. 

Around this strange abode, there was a wall too 
high for any foot to scale, too thick for any eve to 
penetrate, in order to discover what might be beyond 
it. Within the limit, the imprisoned s<*oincd to walk 
at la rare—there was space for all to live and move 
at ease, but liot without perpetually crossing each 
other's way. ami comma in near and frequent con¬ 
tact ; and if any would ha\e tied from his fellows, 
he could not, for the wall was round him and about, 
him.and hernia' t notpas-.it; there were paths many, 
and wa\s many, but the impervious barrier was the 
issue of them all. and "no further," was tin* fatal 
cheek upon their else unrestricted motions. Sus¬ 
pected of unequal crimes, but as set untried and 
uneotiv icted, they were not distinguished from each 
other by any anticipatory punishments, seeming to 
sutler promiscuously the hardships inseparable from 
their state of durance ami disgrace, And not few, 
indeed, were flies,*. Famine, and want, and pain, 
amt misery were there. Some eves looked upwards 
in untold despair, ns if still to demand of IIea\eii 
what to Heaven itself had become impossible to 
bestow—and some were on the "round in deep 
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despondency, as if they loathed to moot the sunbeam 
that lia<] shone on scenes now lost to them for ever. 
Their very pleasures, when they soemeil to flourish 
most, were but. as that baleful tree, very fair to look 
upon, that drops pestilence ami death on all who 
venture to repose beneath its branches. For while 
the parent, sat at ease, fondly administrating to the 
needs and pleasures of a beautiful family, one bv one 
he saw them sink beneath the hardships of their 
condition, till there were none remaining. And the 
bosom that, had brought with it all that was needful 
to its happiness, in sweet possession of which what¬ 
ever was suflered was scarcely felt, and whatever 
was wanting was not missed, was doomed to see the 
pestilential vapour of the prison arise, and chill to 
death the frame of its beloved. Industry toiled hard 
and sowed its seed, and forgot in labour, as others 
in pleasure, the dangers of his state; and when he 
should have reaped the fruit, the winds of heaven, 
from which his prison-house was all unsheltered, had 
blighted it. and he was left to want. Some, who 
once had friends, and families, and homes, sat here 
apart from all, and laid claim to nothing, and found 
regard of none—and some, whom all caressed and 
all bowed dow n to, and who seemed to abound in 
every thing, fed secretly on the ashes of affliction, 
and fasted from all but tears, consumed by memory 
of something past, or dread of soldo half-seen future. 
The lofty and capacious intellect was there, working 
its own misery with its own greatness, to which 
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there was nothing to respond, and which nothing in 
that small space could satisfy. And fecMeiiess, and 
ignorance, and imbecility were there also, suH'cring 
contempt, neglect, and scorn, for deficiencies not of 
their own choosing. And though there were some 
on whose cheek the bloom was fresh, and in whose 
eye the beam of joy was bright, they were regarded 
by the more experienced, as but the less conscious 
victims of as sure a fate ; for it was known they 
could not evade, though they might forget, the con¬ 
sequence- of their suspected character. And to all. 
and to each, besides the umspial sullbrings of their 
actual state, there remained tin* approaching judg¬ 
ment to which they were reserved, coming they knew 
not when, threatening they knew not what; more 

awful for its ..rtainfv. more appalling for the 

obscurity that Ir ug upon the issue. 

Does not the question forcibly suggest itself, How 
would these prisoners conduct themselves towards 
each «ither:’ (molted in one common calamity, 
standing in the same fearful predicament, compelled, 
willing or unwilling, to remain together, to take of 
the same scanty comforts, and abide the same but 
too sufficient ills—each one liable to whatever the 
other was enduring, and no one secure from succeed¬ 
ing to his neighbour's wo—how does it seem they 
would deport themselves to each other in this strange 
condition; which had brought them together with¬ 
out their leave, and forced them to abide each other’s 
company, without any choice of theirs ? (Icasoti, and 
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common sense, and feeling, nay, and .self-interest, it¬ 
self, are agreed upon the answer—kindness, courtesy, 
and pity, would lie the tone of such society. They 
would not all love each other—dissimilar liahits, 
uncongenial tempers, varieties of intellect and con¬ 
dition, would make that impossible : they would not 
all esteem each other—for defect of moral worth in 
some, in others native imbecility or deformity of 
character, would render them no objects of esteem. 
Hut. there would surely prevail in this society a tone 
of benevolence and courtesy, the result of a. partici¬ 
pated destiny. The untried criminal would not begin 
beforehand the punishment of his fellow criminals, 
by treating them according to the measure of their 
supposed, though yet undecided guilt. However 
much unlike, no one could stand otf from another as 
a being with whom he had no feelings or interests in 
common. The common misery, the common danger, 
would create a fellowship between the most opposite 
characters, that would claim a word, a look at least, 
of kindness, as they went, by each other, or sat down 
together in the narrow limits of their prison-house. 
It would seem that one could scarcely have a concern 
in which the others lelt no interest, a feeling that 
the others would not wish to spare, a desire the others 
would not wish to gratify—from sympathy if not for 
love, from pity if not esteem. And least of all would 
those who had most hope of pardon and favour from 
the sovereign, when lie came, look coldly on those 
with whom it might fare worse—a sense of their own 
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danger would teach them pity. and conscious guilt 
would make them merciful. Here, in short, the 
wisest would see in the most simple, the noblest in 
the basest, a being whom, if nature had placed afar, 
suffering aixl danger had brought near of kin. 

Some one has wisely said—our readers may have 
observed before now that we always think that saying 
wise which agrees with our own opinions—and beau¬ 
tifully as wisely said, ‘•Courtesy is, strictly speaking, 
a Christian grace. It. is a plant of heavenly origin. 
This present evil world, like the ground which the 
Lord hath cursed, is utterly incapable of yielding 
any thing so good and lovely. Courtesy cannot grow 
in selfish nature’s -oil. It is never found but in the 
garden of (bid." 1 laid just been reading this very 
pretty sentence, a- (pioted for mv observation in the 
letter of a friend when passing into society. 1 hap¬ 
pened to hear it boldly assorted that it is not desirable 
to make our-elves agreeable to those we do not 
like, and warmly contested that universal courtesy 
is almost a sin. “ So, then.' I said within my-elf, 
"here are opinions in most determined opposition— 
the plant that one would cherish as the very growth 
of Heaven, the other plucks up and easts away as a 
noxious and pernicious weed.” I had dwelt with 
pleasure on the former sentiment, as true, and just, 
and beautiful—-but what then becomes of the other!’ 
They cannot both be just or both be true. Yet 
it seemed to me of some importance, that they who 
are beginning the business of life, should perceive 
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between tin* (lower and 11 so weed ; and sotting myself 
to consider of the mailer, it ap)>eared to me that this 
world of ours is no other than the prison-house de- 
serihed. and our condition in it that which we have 
depicted, liow then does it seem that we should 
behave 

It has ]>leased (Sod. for reasons wise since they 
are his. to lbrm the inhabitants of earth in moulds 
■so difterent, that each one cannot assimilate with 
another — like ill-accorded instruments, well-timed 
perhaps, and perfect in themselves, but which yet 
can make no harmony together, because the pitch of 
one is higher than the other. It lias pleased Him, 
too. to endow our minds with feelings, known and 
understood l>v all, though difficult to detine, that draw 
us towards some persons in preference to others, 
and while we go by the mass with inditferenee, bind 
us with indissoluble alleetion to some selected few; 
for no reason that can be given, but a natural and 
spontaneous preference; or perhaps some affinity of 
taste, principles, and pursuits. These selected few, 
for however many, they are few in the comparison, 
are what we usually call our friends ; and to these 
our deportment may be left to other influence and 
guided by other rules than those of general courtesy. 
Hut these apart, the larger mass of those with whom 
we are brought in contact, are persons for whom, to 
list* the common expression, wo do not care—we 
have no choice or preference for them. It is to these 
that a habit of universal courtesy is or is not to be 
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cultivated—Hint wo are or arc not to take pains 
to render ourselves as ayroeablo and acceptable as 
eireumstanees and higher duty will permit. 

AA’c know there is a sinful conformity to the world 
that is forbidden; and whatever that mav lie defined 
to he. we hoy not to lx- understood to desire that 
the line he broken : for (iod must not ho offended 
that man he pleased, and sin must not he eommitled 
from any motive of expediency whatever, lint civi¬ 
lity. attention, regard to the tastes, and respect, for 
the feelinys of others, are not sins—on the contrary, 
they are the plant that has been asserted to he of 
Christian yrowth. a (lower of the yarilen of (iod. 
AVo are aware, also, that it will he contested there 
is a decree iif insincerity and deception in assiiminy 
an appearance of attention and complaoenev towards 
those for whom \e Ime no reyard, nor any kindly 
leelinys. He it admitted, however, that we ouyht 
to have kindly leelinys towards every one. Criminals 
chained to the same yallev, 'laves fettered and toiliny 
in the same mine, are not more closely conjoined in 
one common fate, have not more claim upon each 
other’s s vm pa thy. than men inhabitiny toyellier this 
piison-hon'c of earth. AVe ouyht to have a feeliny 
of benevolent interest for every one of mortal birth 
—our aversions, our contempt, our disunion, our 
animosity, all these thinys are defects, blemishes, 
symptoms of mental corruption and disease—and if 
they cannot he eradicated, vve are obliyed to any 
yarb of decency that can contribute to conceal them. 
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Our Christian perfection would lie to have no un¬ 
kindly feelings towards any one-—and the next host 
thing to this is to he conscious of them and ashamed 
of them, and endeavour to conceal them as we would 
a loathsome and unsightly wound: the eflort is a 
self-sacrifice, and will go far to subdue the feeling. 
It may lie asserted again, that a universal desire to 
please and to oblige, is dangerous to ourselves, as it 
may be the offspring of vanity, too eager for the 
approbation of men, and ever seeking its own grati¬ 
fication. It may be so : but in this case it is the 
motive, not the conduct, that needs to be amended. 
To pay a courteous attention to those who do not 
particularly please us—to give satisfaction to those 
who can give us none—is, as we have observed, a 
sacrifice of our selfishness that may proceed from the 
highest tone of Christian principle. 

Are we. then, to he as courteous, and to attempt 
to lie as agreeable, to those whom we do not admire, 
or perhaps do not approve, as those whose qualities 
and principles claim our esteem and approbation ? 
We need not choose them for our companions, or 
take them to the confidence of our bosoms—we need 
not seek them or desire them—-lmt. our house is 
narrow ; the path we go on is strait ; the way is 
crowded, and we must be much in contact ; the duties 
and intercourse of life must bring us into connexion 
with those whom we did not and could not choose. 
And what arc v\e, that we should fed contempt or 
disregard for any one? If others have their peril- 
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liarities, have wo not ours'.’ If they have their de- 
foils. havo wo not oursi 1 nay, anil our vices, too, for 
which wo are all hastening forward to an ci|iial 
judgment Anil in this narrow house of our sojourn¬ 
ing, surely every one has a eliiint to what every one 
can do to make sweet the bitterness of life'.’ For, 
oli! there is enough for all to bear—the dwellers in 
that |irison-house were not so happy that there was 
no need of each other's courtesy to soften their con¬ 
dition ; there was not so much scarcity of sutlering. 
that the conduct of one should prejudge the others 
crimes, and aggravate the punishment prepared for 
him. And who are those we think unworthy of our 
attention and civility, unworthy the care to please'.' 
beings, perhaps more worthy than outseKes, though 
les- cMernally endowed: they, perhaps, who, had 
we I teen in need, would ha\e eherished us in alllie- 

lion, would ha\t.moled it', though, needing them 

not. we lime never proved it— some, it may lie, who. 
though we per. eive it not. have hearts so deeply 
tried in sorrow, that, could we know till, our boson ' 
would yearn with tender pity over what we igno¬ 
rantly wound by neglect and incivility— and some, 
it is more than probable, whatever be the cloud of 
ignorance or sin that now hangs over them, with 
whom we are destined to pass a long eternity in the 
holy fellowship of heaven. 

I pon Christian principles, then, we are prepared 
to say. that it is our duty to lie courteous; and, as 
far as may lie, agreeable, to all with whom Providence 
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bring us in connexion, whether we meet them for 
a day or an hour, or the whole compass of our lives. 
Wo are not to lie iille to please the idle, or ignorant 
to please the ignorant, or vicious to please the vicious 
—and if we were, we should not succeed in pleasing 
them—hut we tire to laugh with those that laugh, 
to weep with those that weep—to contribute all we 
can, in small things as in great, to ameliorate the 
dark condition ol‘ our race, and scatter dowers on a 
thorny path. If we are in company with those whose 
tastes and habits are opposed to ours, we are to put 
some restraint upon our own. that theirs may not be 
ollended: if with those w hose manners are disgusting, 
or tempers uncongenial to us, we are bound to east 
a veil over the disgust they undesignedly excite. W 
are bound to withhold a remark that will give pain, 
or an opinion that will offend, unless some essential 
purpose is to be answered bv their expression. To 
say, this is deception or insincerity, is no other than 
to say, it is deception to restrain anv evil passion, or 
suppress any angry thought or selfish feeling—nor 
is there any thing in manners and tempers we hold 
more selfish, unlovely, and unchristian, than that sort 
of self-indulgence which wounds every body's feelings, 
under pretext, of candour and sincerity. 1 advise the 
lovers of so much honesty, to make clean the mansion, 
mid put forth no few of its inhabitants, before they' 
venture to set wide the gates, that all may be witness 
of what is passing within. 

It appears to me, voting people cannot go forth 
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into tin* world under a more false impression. than 
this persuasion,—that they owe no emii-tesy to any 
Uut those whom circumstances or preference lia|i|>i*n 
to make their friends. They owe it to even indivi- 
dual without exception who has not forfeited it by 
otli'iiee airainst them—for every iniliv idiial is their 
fellow, and their kindred, and their companion, in a. 
destine of whirl) the boginniiur, and the purport, and 
the issue, are the same; and, therefore, eaeh one is 
a claimant on their sympathy and benevolence. To 
sav that we would do them any kindness in their 
need, or rotifer any substantial benefit in our power, 
but refuse to conciliate in our ordinary inlrreotirsr, 
is to oiler that which we have not. in e\rtise for 
vvilhholdiii” that which we have - our benevolence 
may never have an occasion of exercise in substantial 
benefits-.-in eomplaeelicv. kindness, and courtesy, 
and an aecomiiinuating spirit, we may always, and to 
every one. ev ince it. 

We know that the devoted Christian has simie- 
tliing more to say respecting the diseountenanee that, 
should be trivial to folly and irreligion, the distinction 
to be made between those who serve (bid and those 
who serve him not. This distinction must exist in 
the feelings of all who sincerely love their Lord : 
but 1 cannot see ill it. an excuse for the cold, repul¬ 
sive. harsh, unsocial, uneoiiciliating manner, some 
pious people assume towards those whom they con¬ 
sider less reliirious thilu themselves. We are the 
fellow-criminals, not the judge : whatever be our 
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penitence and hope of portion, wo arc liero the at¬ 
tainted rebels of our sovereign, not the administra¬ 
tors of his justice; and whatever be the present 
promise of his mercy towards us more than them, 
liis pity takes not its limits from our judgment, and 
it may be they will enter into the kingdom of heaven 
before us. 

But, if still it does not appear that we ought to 
cultivate habits of kindness, attention, and civility, 
to all around us—-behold, there was One who came 
into that crowded prison-house that did not belong 
to it—its attainted inhabitants were not to his mind 
—there was no spirit, there congenial to his nature, 
or titled to hold communion with him—their ways 
were not as his ways, nor their feelings as his feeling.. 
—day by day their discordant, natures jarred- on 
his holy bosom, and their impure pursuits revolted 
his celestial innocence. Yet lie walked courteously 
in the midst of all, and stood not aloof from any. 
He wept over their ills, indeed, and lie reproved their 
wrongs: but he kept none at a distance as unworthy 
his regard ; he dwelt with them as a brother and a 
friend : took an interest in their lawful occupations, 
conformed to their habits, and adapted his benefits 
and his advice to their peculiar character and need 
of each. Is the subject greater than his King? Is 
the sen ant wiser than his Lord ? 
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No. XV. 

POLITENESS. 


Politeness is the morn! grace of life, if I may venture so to term it: 
(he -cruet- of the mind. 'What the world accounts graces are little 
more than the graces of the body. 

Dr Brown. 


W.vi.KEXt; oik- morning by myself—an unfavourable 
circumstance for a Listener—and in a lonely place, 
where, though 1 could not pliKi.se myself its iiousscuu 
did. with liclie\ ii-_' the foot of man had never trodden, 

I certainly could discern no traces of his despoiling 
hand—a tit of enthusiasm, such as poets, L suppose, 
arc subject to, seized upon my brain in favour of 
nature's unassisted works ; and in most sublime soli¬ 
loquy I began to decry the assassinations committed 
by man's sacrilegious hand upon her charms. I 
compared the briery path I was creeping through 
with dilliculty, to tin; hroad, beaten turnpike: the 
elegance and simplicity of the wild-Howers, half 
hiding, half showing themselves, upon their beds of 
green, to tlu- trained, and trimmed, and methodically 
planted llowers of the garden ; trees whence no pruner 
had ever lopped a branch—grass whence the mower 
VOL. I. M 
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hud not filled his scythe, nor the ree|>er his In worn 
—recesses, where for years the redhreast h id re¬ 
turned to Imild his nest, and found ir as lie left it. 
“ What a pity it is.” I exclaimed, “that man should 
intermeddle with what God has made, and mar the 
beauties he can never inend ! Whim all that avarice 
and vanity suggest has been tried, to torture our 
parks and gardens into form, are they to be compared 
to the wild, woody glade, that knows no training hut 
from nature's hand, yearly returning to re-dress her 
work;'” So 1 thought, and so have poets said and 
sung for ages past: and so sure was f growing that 
every thing should be as nature made it, that it is 
possible 1 might have gone on to say, as some have 
said, that rather than clear a wood for building 
houses and making turnpikes, it would be advisable 
to live like our forefathers, in the hollows of trees, 
and reach our habitation over sting-nettles—had f 
not, in the midst of my soliloquy, egressed from this 
same wood, and within ken of man’s lamented de¬ 
predations, found myself upon the beach. It chanced 
that there was walking there a man who seemed 
intent on finding something among the pebbles. 
Often he stooped down to pick them up, and after a 
little examination, threw them from him—once only 
1 perceived, that having looked at one witli atten¬ 
tion, he retained it in his hands. “ Why,” said I, 
“ do you prefer that stone to all the rest ? ”_•• Be¬ 

cause,” he replied, “ it is of value, and they are 
worth nothing.”—“ And yet,” I answered, “ I see 
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no beauty in that, more than in tin* other:—it is a 
rough. In-own tstone."*—“ It is so now. and then- is 
no beauty in it: lmt there is value: when 1 have 
eur anil polished it. and set it in a golden lim, its 
beautv will he acknowledged, and rival purchasers 
will contend tor the possession. Come to my labo¬ 
ratory. and I will show you the richest jewels ol the 
Eastefn mine, and you will say they seem hut in¬ 
elegant and worthless stones; see them again upon 
the brow of royalty, or on the neck of beauty, and 
you will gaze upon them as natures most exiplisite 
productions.” This was true, but then lev solilo- 
,piv was absolutely wasted -for here were nature's 
most valuable, most inimitable, and probably most 
tedious productions', not only improved by art, but 
owing to it all their perceptible, though not their 
real value. Tin gem was a gem while it lay neglect¬ 
ed in the sand : but most would hav e passed it by 
unheeded ; or, finding, have rejected it as of little 
value: and even when the worth was ascertained, 
we doubt much if any lady would be ambitious to 
string the unpolished jewels for her bosom, or bind 
them in her hair. 

There are things besides stones, that, valuable in 
themselves, need the factitious aid of ornament to 
make them lovely. All the polish in the world, it is 
true, would not make of the worthless stone a dia¬ 
mond ; and whoever knew the value would take the 
gem without it, and reject the other in its richest 
brilliancy: but the rich jewel must be set and po- 
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lished, before its beatify is perceived ; or with flic 
unskilful, the glitterin'? paste may be preferred 
before it. Is not this a truth too much forgotten 
bv some who think it enough to be good, without 
remembering to be agreeable? AVitli some parents, 
who, while they store the minds of their children 
with knowledge, and lead them forward in the paths 
of truth, fearful, perhaps, of fostering vanity, or over¬ 
looking the importance of recommending by exte¬ 
rior beauty the interior worth, totally neglect their 
manners, habits, and appearance ? Is it not so with 
some young persons, who, earnestly desiring to please 
(1 oil, and loving their fellow-creatures for his sake, 
do vet misjudgingly despise, or carelessly neglecb 
those trifles, that, trifles aS they are, make all the 
difference between an agreeable and a disagreeable 
woman : and though they affect not the moral or 
religious worth, will make that worth the more or 
the less acceptable and lovely? Such persons are 
surely doing wrong, and if professing to be religious, 
doubly wrong—for the blame will be east upon their 
religion, not upon themselves; they render that un¬ 
lovely and unattractive which is in itself most beau¬ 
tiful ; they revolt where they ought to win. There 
is no natural connexion, no possible affinity, between 
religion and awkwardness, coarseness and incivility, 
tin unpolished manner or an ungraceful mind. This 
seems so impossible, that we should not think to 
speak of it, did we not see every-dav instances of a 
mistaken, we could almost say, a proud neglect of 
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these attentions, in persons wliose minds are truly 
occupied with great matters ; and did we not every 
day hear, without being aide to eontra<liet it, that 
good people are disagreeable. To elder persons and 
to parents, niueh might lie said—lmt I listen for the 
young, and will end my apostrophe with the tide that 
gave rise to it. 

J hare heard, or read, of somebody, who, on visit¬ 
ing the magnilieent fabrics of Italy, wliieli they had 
heard were of marhle, was very niueh disappointed 
to tind them not polished from top to bottom, smooth, 
and shining like a marhle chimnev-picee—for any 
thing they saw. the buildings might as well hare been 
of stone. ]\lueh such a dunce, I fear, did I prove 
myself, when I accepted an invitation from a family of 
rrhom I hail heard so much good report, that I had 
long been auxin ~ to be admitted to their society. 
The excellence of their education, the cultivation 
bestowed on their minds, and the high religious prin¬ 
ciples that regulated their conduct, were things of 
so much notoriety in the neighbourhood, i could not 
but form the most pleasing anticipation of pleasure 
iu my intercourse with them, and the highest possible 
estimate of their worth. If I was disappointed, the 
fault undoubtedly was mine; for their worth was 
ec|iud to the representation made of it : they were 
all 1 have said, and all i had heard : what right had 
I to expect morel 1 I had heard these young ladies 
had both talent and principle, and i went prepared 
to admire and love them. As I staved some time iu 
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tilt.- house. 1 had opportunities of observing tin-in 
under ditlcrenf circumstances, at litmie ami aliroad, 
in company and alone : wliat I liave to remark, tliere- 
for<‘, must not lie understood to liave passed in one 
day, or in ipiite such rapid succession as 1 tell it ; 
neither did eaeli thing happen once only—i describe 
their lialiitual deportment. 

When 1 was first conducted into the house, five 
young ladies were sitting in the drawing-room, one 
engaged with her hook, the other with her needle: 
whether each one had a task to perform, and feared 
the doom s-day clock might strike before it was com¬ 
pleted, I cannot say ; but neither ceased their occu¬ 
pation when 1 entered, though, as a guest and 
stranger, it might ha\e been expected l should la¬ 
in some manner received by them in their parents' 
absence. They answered when 1 spoke to them, it 
is true; but they never made any attempt to address 
me. Miss Julia kept her elbow on the table, and 
her head on her hand, in such a position as almost 
to turn her back towards the sola on which I was 
sitting : and even when she did speak, held her eyes 
as intently fixed on her book, a-if some magic power 
liehl them in perpetual durance. IMiss Emma, whose 
work was of a description I thought might as well 
have been done in her chamber, or at least removed 
on the entrance of a guest, was, 1 perceived, under 
the inlluenec of some vow not to remove her nose 
above two inches from her thimble, though there 
was scarcely a passage between them for the few 
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words my importunity fort'oil from lior. Tim most 
natural inforoiioo from such a reception would have 
liooii. that my visit was utiwoloomo : hut 1 hail rea¬ 
son to know the contrary : and I had froipiont occa- 
sion afterwards to olisorvo that till persons, whether 
friend- or strati trees. had to eneounter, on their ap- 
)>roiteh. the persoverinir industry of these ladies. In¬ 
deed. whoever desired the Miss li.'s civility, must, 
wait for it ; for when, a few days after, I introduced 
to them in our walk some yountr persons with whom 
1 knew they desired intimacy, they trace an inclina¬ 
tion of the head with a look that misrht very well lie 
mistaken liir a frown, turned their hacks immediately, 
and went on with their own conversation, lie it 
not, however, supposed that the Mi"" I!.'" could not 
communicate, or would not—when it was perfectly 
convenient to t! niselvcs. Julia was indeed of a 
temper silent and reserved, thoutrh wanting neither 
icclinsr nor atleetion ; Kmma was livelv and animated 
in the extreme. It was easy to perceive that the 
"lime elicits in each had resulted from dilferent 
causes : in Julia, from an indolent inditlerenee to 
thiiiir" "he considered not essential—in Kmma. from 
a contempt of what she believed lieneath her. 

There was rompaliv that eveiiinir, and havintr 
found the yountr ladies so extremelv ayreeahle alone, 

I via- euriuu" to m-c what they mitrht lie ill society. 
Tliev did not, however, think it neeessarv to lie 
l'eadv lor "ome time after they were expected in the 
room. At length Miss Julia made her appearance 
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through the doorway—one might- almost sav through 
the door—for she opened it hut barely wide enough 
to force her small person through the interstice. 
Whether there was anv one present she was glad to 
see, remained a riddle ; so eager was she to get pos¬ 
session of the nearest corner of the nearest chair she 
could find, seeming by no means aware that she 
might sit as safely in the middle of it; and having 
reached the port, she took care to leave it. no more 
that night. Emma's approach was by no means so 
peaceful: with the assistance of a gust of wind, she 
contrived to startle every body from their seats by 
the banging of the door, stumbled over two stools 
and a work-table before she reached the upper end 
of the room, and went down on the sofa, with a hang, 
that, had her specific- gravity been greater, might, 
have endangered the fragile ornaments of the chim¬ 
ney. And this evening, though I could not hoar the 
subject, of lier discourse, or guess the cause of her 
mirth, I had the first proof that Emma could both 
laugh and talk ; for she continued during the whole 
evening in half whispering discourse, aeeompanied In¬ 
frequent titter, with a young person of her own age ; 
their hands fast locked in each other, to intimate. 1 
suppose, the inseparability of their affections. And 
wo to the unlucky wight who attempted to be thirds 
in thi! discourse! 1 addressed them sometimes, and 

so did others—but an .immediate cessation of their 
discourse, a monosyllable reply to our address, and a 
look exchanged between them, sufficiently intimated 
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tliat wo might spare ourselves the trouble. Cer¬ 
tainly, had I been asked that liighl it tile Miss Il.’s 
were agreeable girls, my veraeity nr my friendship 
must have conceded in the reply. 

The time did mine, nevertheless, when I was 
allowed to hear these young ladies eonvorse: but 
though to till uppearanee they spoke the vulgar 
tongue, the subject of their discourse was not lunch 
more intelligible than if it had been the vernacular 
language of Kamschatka or Peru. Neither persons 
nor things had the names by which 1 had been ac¬ 
customed to hear them called : and then there was 
so profuse an admixture of "bywords.” “family 
savings." and " standing jokes,” one needed to be 
provided with a glossary as long as the list of 
French idioms with which a modern traveller sets 
out on his first ,isit to Paris. That all this was 
• cry amusing, and very innocently so, to themselves, 
1 make no doubt—but 1 had been accustomed to 
suppose that when we speak at table, or in company 
with others, good-breeding roijuires we should con¬ 
verse in some known tongue, that all may. if they 
please, take part in the conversation. So sure was 
I, however, of the talents and good sense of the 
Indie., I did not doubt their conversation would be 
very edifying, if ever I could gain it share of it. and 
1 resolved to abide in patience some opportunities 
of addressing them in my own way. in pursuance 
of this resolve, 1 watched every occasion to draw 
them into conversation. Walking with Miss Julia, 
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I trathered :i flower anil mailt' some remarks upon 
its properties : she knew nothin,«• about flowers, and 
thought it a useless pursuit. I ventured to observe 
that sinee the Almighty had eondeseended to ereate 
them, it might possibly not be beneath his creatures 
to take notice of them. Thinking these subjects 
might be too light for the lady’s wisdom, 1 next at¬ 
tempted somethin:; deeper—but her modesty here 
came in* aid of her taciturnity: and she said the 
subject was too deep for her understanding : and so 
the conversation ended. Sitting with Miss Emma, I 
asked if she had finished any drawings lately. She 
answered that she had done several, but did not know 
where any of them were; a plain intimation that .he 
drew for her own pleasure, not for mine. Whim as¬ 
sembled in the family circle, my attempts were equally 
fruitless ; the yountr ladies never happened to hear 
what was passing in their presence. Julia seldom 
answered till she had been addressed throe times ; 
and Emma ironorally chimed in to the middle of 
somebody's speech, with remarks quite foveigu to the 
subject—sotting all right in the end by confessing 
they were thinking of somethin:; else-—a compliment 
of which they were very prodigal in till companies. 
As these ladies were Christians, I would not sup¬ 
pose them to be more than usually selfish—nor in 
their dispositions were they ; but in defiance of 
w hat is usually supposed to be a requisite of good 
breeding. they were invariably fond of talkimr of 
their own alfairs. It has been said that, to be 
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agreeable in conversation, we should never speak of 
ourselves ; the 31iss Ii.'s had no sueli maxim ; how¬ 
ever ahstrai-t mil'llt lie the subject where it began, 
it always ended in, " ] saw," " 1 said," " 1 did —unj 
friends— nn/ house — tin/ studies— ini/ family—)/o/ 
prospect'." I had not long heen aei[Uainted with 
them, before I perceived that jiartieularattention had 
been paid to the pronuneiation of their words, ami 
a- their edueation had been something classical, it 
ealitiot be disputed that they were most teehnieall 
correct. rhere are those who think it more elegant, 
because more polite, to talk the language of the so¬ 
ciety in which we live, and allow words to keep the 
sound custom has assigned them—however this be, 
they had an invariable habit of repeating immedi¬ 
ately. by accident "f course, evcry word they supposed 
to be mi'proiioum ,-d by another: I never found an 
opportunity of telling them that 1 knew those who 
would spoil any speech they happen to be making, 
rather than repeat, in a dillbront manner, a word they 
suppose to be mispronounced by another. I might 
not have observed upon this extraordinary accuracy, 
had it not been to contrast it with an inaccuracy of 
a very remarkable kind- for though so particular 
about tlie sound of w ords, these ladies ev ineed a mar- 
yelloits disregard of their meaning. At the breakfast 
tabh' we had tea c.iv/'cc/ob/e/b/ hot. poured out of 
a /on /// teapot, and aecoiiiptitiied by bread and butter 

of infill Hi' excellence. Ju our Walk'-when the rill - 

wet.ther did not prevent walking—yyc'uw llic.v<nefc«f 
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ships that over sailed thy waters, the most exquisite 
rows that over ate grass; and returning agonised 
with cold, wo not seldom found a. heavenly tiro, by 
whir'll wo sat down enraptured, comfortably bewail¬ 
ing the cruel shortness of the days, and the eternal 
length of the nights; particularly when we had an 
immeasurable quantity of chestnuts to roast, of which 
the ladies declared themselves to he derotedli / fond. 

Mv ears were not the only senses doomed to he 
(Kjonised. to use the ladies’ own word, hy their 
incongruities. As there was no appearance of ex¬ 
traordinary economy in Mrs lS.'s establishment, and 
1 had no reason to suppose a want of means, 1 could 
not hut. he surprised at the ordinary adjustment < ' 
the young ladies' habiliments. The evenings I saw 
them in company, they were indeed expensively 
dressed—but. on all common occasions, it was dilticult 
to sav whether the sempstress or the washerwoman 
was most wanted : added |o which, their clothes, 
being always too big or too little, were evidently 
made for somebody else; the outer and the inner gar¬ 
ments could seldom agree to keep the same boundary 
—the buttons would not button, and the ties would 
not tie—if other people wore things one wax. the 
Miss Jt.’s wore them in the opposite-—not. as 1 found 
on inquiry, from affected singularity, Imt because 
they did not obserxe but what other people s were 
the same. After keeping us waiting half an hour 
for their presence at the dinner table, they made their 
appearance in their morning dress, not at all the 
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cleaner for another day's service, excusing themselves 
flint they had not had time to dress. Observing 
Miss Knnna's locks one morning in all tin* simplicity 
of native straightness, | ventured to ask if she had 
been bathing, I’.v no means; hut she had been read¬ 
ing so late the night before, she hud not time to curl 
her hair. 

One thing must be acknowledged—if the Miss 
Ik's never thought it necessary to please in maimer, 
person, or conversation, there was at least so much 
of fairness hi their dealing, that they never thought 
it necessary to be pleased themseh es. 1 had been 
in the habit of supposing that civility requires u, to 
seeili pleased with whatever is done to please iis — 
and that without dissimulation ; Ibr if the thing itself 

i' not ..ptublc. ti motive of kindness that dictates 

it should be so. Nothing v on could show them met 
their expectations—nothing von could give them was 
vvliat they wanted—wherever you went with them, 
they wished themselves at home. If you talked to 
them they yawned—if you played to them, they 
chattered _if you read to them, they went to sleep. 
They were sufficiently'attentive, at all times, to their 
own arenmmodatinti : some might think they were 
totally occupied with themselves, to the entire ex¬ 
clusion of every thing else. If their companions 
would walk, they were tiled—if they Would sit. they 
feared to take cold—the grass was wet, and they 
could not damp their feet—the bushes had tliorii', 
and they should tear their clothes—the stiles were 
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high, ami they could not pot over—tin- hills wen- 
stoop, and tlioy could not pet up,—all great incon¬ 
veniences, as every body knows—lmt as tlioy were 
strong and healthy, 1 was inclined to wish they 
would soinetiuies wet their feet, rend their clothes, 
anil take cold into the bargain, rather Minn bonluav- 
consulting their body's welfare, to the impeding of 
every body's purpose, and the interruption of every 
body’s pleasure.—Hut 1 fear my renders will he tired 
of my friends—in truth, and so was 1. 
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No. XVI. 

Tlfi: TWO INVITATIONS. 


Nothing cflii Jess contribute to vigour of net ion than protracted, 
anxious flint nations, intermingled with re.solution.s decided aim re¬ 
voked: while vet nothing causes a greater expense of feeling. The 
heart is frcttcil anil exhausted b\ being subjected to an alternation of 
contrary excitements, with tlie mortifying const u.usiuss of tlicir 
contributing to uo eml. 

1'osi i;«. 


Sown of my reader-. 1 understand. wonder I «•«>ntriv«* 
t > hour mi iiiiiny things they never to have 

heard themselves—nay, some even <ro so far as to 
doubt if i really do hear all I tell. 1 would advise 
them, that heuriuir depends yreatly upon list«*ninir; 
for many things pass under our eyes that we do not 
see, and under our ears that wo do not hear, for 
want of attention and observation: and. what is far 
more extraordinary, these very thinsrs that we hear 
not and see not, are the things we are ourselves doitur, 
or savin", nr thinkin". or feeling. If I eould prevail 
on some of my incredulous friends to listen to them¬ 
selves, to what is whispered in their bosoms, as well 
as to what finds louder utterance, for one whole year, 
I should be much surprised, if, at the end of it, they 
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could not tell trie sonic very marvellous stories; and 
some, perhaps, that, had J told them, they might not 
have taken to he truth. 'I'his preamble 1 should not 
have made, as having little to do with the subject 
of the paper, had I not been apprehensive that some 
of mv readers will doubt whether I ever heard what 
J am going to relate. 

The three daughters of Lady S. had received 
something more than a fashionable education ; though 
it must be allowed, a fashionable education in the 
days of (Jeorge IV. is nearer to being a good one. 
than at any time we know of in the annals of the 
world. I do not mean to speak particularly of her 
Ladyship s character, because my criticisms presto,. > 
not to reach my elders; except so far as her charac¬ 
ter may disclose itself in the concerns of her fami¬ 
ly. ami the conversations 1 was so fortunate as to 
hear. The outward seeming, and circumstances of 
her condition 1 may mention, as being that with 
which the world is, doubtless, well acquainted already, 
A widow, while her children were yet babies, with 
more rank than she had fortune to support, this ex¬ 
cellent mother had supplied, by most assiduous care, 
and many ingenious contrivances, the deficiency of 
income, as it might have allceted her daughters' edu¬ 
cation. "Withdrawn from a world that had lost its 
attraction for her, since the bosom's friend was gone 
who had been to her all its zest and interest, she 
had time to form and execute her plans of education, 
without interruption from other claims: and, whether 
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her plans wore good or ba<l. or both, of whieh 1 moan 
to give no opinion, they were maturely considered, 
and very consistently executed. She knew her 
daughters wore to move in a genteel, possibly an 
elevated station in life; and she resolved to omit 
nothing that could prepare them for it, and til them 
to be admired and beloved. She knew they were to 
pass out of this sublunary sphere of action, into one 
in which neither the love nor the admiration they 
lmil gained in it would avail them any thing; and 
she resolved to prepare them for this too. The pro¬ 
portionate degree of importance site attached to 
these separate objects, or whether either had undue 
preponderance in her measures, remains a secret to 
me. and max ns well remain so to the world ; since 
He who judges f'Miu principles rather than from 
actions, who, while he looks closely to the motives 
of a conduct seemingly fair, judges leniently of the 
mistakes that supervene upon the best intentions, 
lias alone to do with this decision. 

The Miss S.'s had been taught, as all other ladies 
are, to do every thing; and they had been also taught, 
as till other ladies are not, to understand, reflect, 
and judge. I nliKo those parents, who, by too much 
constraint, make their children passive machines tip 
to a certain age, and then expect they should know 
how to move alone. Lady S. had rather guided than 
constrained their minds—she had accustomed them 
to deliberate, to reason, and to choose. Whether at 
their age she did right to let them take their choice 

\ OL. I. N 
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when she herself thought it a wrong one, is not my 
business to determine—1 have only to disclose the 
fact that it was so. If, in relating what I overhear, 
1 should alter things to my own taste, my readers 
would have cause to complain of my want of vera- 
citv ; therefore, whatever may be thought of this, I 
am not responsible; and can only say, so runs my 
story. Nothing had been omitted to give grace and 
beauty to the minds and persons of these young peo¬ 
ple—they had been taught to walk and to danee, and 
to lie dow'ii and to sit up, and to dress and to undress; 
but not more assiduously had they been tutored in 
all these things on a Saturday, than they had been 
taught to read and pray on a Sunday. 1 do ot 
mean ostentatiously—far from it; they had been 
accustomed to spend the Sabbath properly ; they had 
learned all the catechisms that ever were published, 
and read all the tracts that ever were written ; and, 
better than this, they had been made intimately ac¬ 
quainted with the sacred language of Scripture, and 
pains had been taken to make them understand and 
feel their interest in it. And here, alas! so captious 
are our critics, 1 must again pause to make excuse 
for my story. I am aware that some will say the 
dancing and dressing should have been omitted— 
and others will say the catechisms and tracts should 
have been omitted—for who.ever met with a lady 
that thought another lady’s child had been properly 
brought up ? I never did. But if any one says 
the statement is not consistent, 1 beg their pardon. 
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Every uno who knows Lady S. knows it to lie exactly 
correct ; and those who are not of her Ladyship's 
acquaintance, may find many among their friends, 
titled and untitled, who are pursuing very much the 
same plan. 

Lady S.'s system of education had, in one respect, 
differed from that of some fashionable mothers, who 
think the best preparation for succeeding in the 
world, is to lie kept in total ignorance of it (ill a 
certain age : when the new claimant on its smiles, 
w ho has had intercourse only with her governess, her 
waiting-maid, and possibly, but not certainly, with 
her parents, comes forth, as at a signal, into the mid¬ 
day of its splendours, its allurements, its joys, its 
difficulties, and its crimes, to understand them if she 
can. and abide tL :u if she may. What would be¬ 
come of the mazed and dazzled vision, that had for 
eighteen years been closed in impenetrable darkness, 
as a preparation for opening at once on the full blaze 
of a meridian sunLady S. hud accustomed her 
girls to her own society and that of her friends, and 
without exactly taking them into public, had accus¬ 
tomed them to frequent and free eoimminieatioii with 
beings, among whom they were to find their future 
happiness, and perform their future duties. How 
the three daughters happened to come to maturity 
at the same time, is, I confess, a diilieulty. 1 do not 
say they were all of the same age; yet they could not 
he very far apart. If I were more used to telling 
stories, 1 should not be puzzled by these small ditli- 
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eulties, pcrlmps. A good novel-writer can have the 
moon at the full many times in a month ; and what 
might seem equally difficult to a plain astronomer, 
ram make a lull moon rise in the middle of the night. 
Why, then, may 1 not make the three daughters of 
Lady S. come, out at the same time ? It remains 
only to he further understood, that J. listening, heard 
the succeeding conversation. 

“Mv girls,” said Lady S. to her daughters, as 
they sat round the tea-table one Sunday evening, 
“you have reached the age at which I have always 
promised you an introduction to the world, for which 
you have been so many years preparing yourselves. 
I have given von every advantage befitting your 
rank, that mav enable you to enjoy its pleasures ; and 
such principles as, I trust, may help you to avoid its 
dangers. T have prepared you for the world, because 
you must sojourn in it a little time you must act 
in it the part assigned to you ; society will lay its 
claim to you ; and if I had neglected in your educa¬ 
tion any of its requirements, the world would have 
said, and you might sometime have said yourselves, 
that your mother had failed of her duty towards you, 
and suffered her own sorrows to blight the budding 
of your joys. Hut- 1 have told you, too, that this 
world is not your abiding-place, nor its maxims your 
safest guide, nor its pleasures y'our best enjoyment. 
The higher importance of eternal things, the greater 
claim of Him who made you, on your affections, the 
better happiness his love prepares for you, are themes 
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you have not now to hoar of first. Knowledge of 
either world, as far as it can be communicated to 
you by another, you cannot want: the time is come 
when you are to take upon yourselves the character 
of women and of Christians on your own behalf, and 
personally to answer to God and man the claims that 
each may have on you, for which hitherto J have 
been in some measure your sponsor. 1 need scarcely 
remind you that you have, a fortnight since, after the 
manner of our church, renewed in confirmation vonr 
baptismal vow>—von cannot be forgetful what they 
were; and that you promised by them, not only to 
believe the word of God, but to obey it : not only to 
devote yourselves to his service, but to renounce 
every thing that n ay stand in opposition to it, or 
interfere with it ; wl.ether it be the sinful suggestions 
of your own heart, prompted by the evil spirit to do 
his ovv n dark works, or the allurements of the world, 
whose pomp, and fashion, and too vehement desires, 
you pledged yourselves neither to follow nor to be 
led by. J trust you are, ready to fulfil your vows, 
and keep your faith with Heaven.” 

“ I hope so, mamma.” said Kmmn : “ it was a so¬ 
lemn service; and when I had gone through it, I 
felt 1 had pledged myself to do I scarce know what, 
and certainly have but little power to perform, ex¬ 
cept as strength from above is promised to the wish 
and the endeavour." 

“ Gn tin 1 other hand, the world you have promised 
not to follow, awaits you and invites you : you have 
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blessings to seek from it, and duties to perform in 
it—you can neither do without the one, nor are 
at, liberty to evade the other:—these opposing du¬ 
ties ”- 

“ But why. dear mother,” said Maria, “ should they 
stand opposed ? find made the world, and placed 
us in it ; surely, then, we may partake of it. without 
offence to Him ? I do not see any difliculties in 
dividing our attention between our religious duties, 
and the concerns of life, and giving to each ”- 

“ Its due proportion, you would say,” interrupted 
Lady H., “and, it is true, you must; but not to each 
an equal share ; and as they will too often clash, tk re 
must be in every such instance a preference to one 
above the other—my children surely know to which 
the preference is due.” 

“Of course, mamma,” said Fanny; “every body 
knows that (Sod is to be preferred before the world, 
and we shall never think of doing otherwise. But 
1 do long to go out, and taste the delights of so¬ 
ciety : it is so natural at our age to like pleasure, 
that it cannot possibly be wrong. When one is older, 
it may be different. When are we to begin to go 
out, mamma ? ” 

“ That is exactly what I was preparing to tell 
you—I have two invitations for you this week.” 

Two in one week 1 O, that is delightful! ” cried 
Fanny. 

“ .1 should have preferred that it had happened 
otherwise : for, as we are circumstanced, considerable 
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preparation will be necessary for your appearance in 
public on such occasions, especially as it is the first 
time,” said Lady N. 

“ lint then, dear mamma, it is the more fortunate, 
lieeause one preparation will do for both,” answered 
Maria. 

‘•Not exactly so, 1 fear: it rather appears to me 
that it will he desirable to put off one or the other— 
but I intend to leave this to your choice. You are 
invited to a ball on Friday, at Mrs Askall’s, where 
all that is most distinguished in the country will be 
assembled together. Though there will be lint few 
trills there whose rank is higher than your own, 
there will be none, perhaps, whose fortune is less; 
therefore, to m.v e an appearance equal to others, 
you must depend on your own industry and contri¬ 
vance.” 

“ () yes." cried Fanny, “ we can make our own 
dresses and all that—there will be plenty of time 
before Friday—I should not mind sitting up all 
night if—lint, what a pity we did not begin before ! 
When did you get the invitations'.’” 

“On Saturday—but 1 had reasons for not com¬ 
municating it till this evening. Could it lie avoided, 
] had rather not see your time so spent ; but you know 
1 cannot afford to purchase dresses for von, such as 
you will like to appear in, where all will be so guy 
and brilliant.’’ 

“ Certainly,” said Maria. “ I should like to look 
like other people. 1 shall lie awake to-night think- 
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ing how wo can contrive tin* prettiest dresses at the 
smallest cost. It will not signify aliout, tlie time 
they take ; for once wo can put oft' our other employ¬ 
ments just fora single week. One, two, three, four, 
days, besides great part, of Friday—for it will do 
if they are done l»\ the time we want to dress; 
but ”- 

“ ]>ut, mamma, you have forgotten the other in¬ 
vitation,’' said Kmma. 

“ The other, my love, was received this morning; 
you heard it as well as myself, and cannot, i am 
sure, have forgotten it. You know that it is not 
usual for young persons in the Established Ohurcu 
to take the Sacrament till they have been confirmed ; 
but after that ceremony has been attended to, I 
should be sorry that there were reason longer to 
delay it, as 1 believe I have mentioned to you be¬ 
fore : and the invitation was given this morning to 
all that an* religiously and devoutly disposed.” 

u Well, but, mamma, what has that to do with 
Mrs Askall’s ball ?” said Fanny. 

‘•No more, mv dear, than that I do not see how 
you can attend to both.” 

“■ I cannot see that at all—the Sacrament is on 
Sunday, not on Friday, and”- 

“ Stay, my child ; recollect tin* nature of the in¬ 
vitation before you decide on this matter. 'I'hc 
feast, you are invited to is at the table of the Lord. 
It is a joyful feast, indeed, for it is the commemo¬ 
ration of his love, and to us the sweet pledge and 
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foretaste of eternal bliss : l>ut it is also a serious 
one, setting forth, in lively emblems, a tale of agony 
ami death that must ever fill our eyes with tears, 
and tinge our elieeks with shame. It is with good 
reason, therefore, that we are exhorted, ere we pre¬ 
sent ourselves at the feast, to eonsider the dignity 
of the ceremony, and examine deeply the state of 
our own hearts, that we may make sueli appearanee 
there as may heroine the oeeasion. If you think 
a whole week’s preparation scarcely enough to do 
honour to the imitation of an earthly friend, ean 
you present yourselves before your heavenly bene- 
faetur, the .Maker of heaven and earth, without any 
previous means bestowed, or time expended, to make 
ready for his pi- -once The dress is different, 
indeed, as i- the oeeasion ; one is the outside trick¬ 
ery. of no importance in itself, for with it you are 
no other than without it, attended to in conformity 
to the ri»iri'n<ini-in of society, by custom only ren¬ 
dered suitable or unsuitable to the occasion. The 

other.how shall 1 speak meetly of its importance? 

You cannot, indeed, make yourselves (it to appear— 
no pains of yours can veil your unworthiness or less¬ 
en it ; nor tiny preparation be, as some mistake it, 
a ticket of admittance that gives you a right, to 
come and claim the benefits of this holy feast. You 
collie by invitation free and unmerited; but there 
is a reijui'itioii plain and positive from Him who 
sends it, as to the manner of your appearing. The 
lortn of invitation used by our church is the lan- 
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guagc of Scripture, and those who do not use the 
same words, give it the same meaning. We are 
hidden to examine not only the state of our hearts, at 
the present moment, hut the records of our past lives; 
that where we have been wrong, we may confess the 
wrong, lament it deeply, and determine to amend it, 
as far as may he, for the future : and it is not only the 
act, hut the thought, and word, and deed, we are to 
examine. Nay, there may he something even to he 
done as well as determined—for we are expressly 
forbidden to approach with nmliee or envy in our 
hearts, or unforgiven wrong rankling in our bosoms, 
or injury on our heads, for which we are inelin d 
to make no reparation. Scripture is very express 
in this—for even when we arrive at the altar, if we 
recollect any thing of wrong between us and our 
fellow-creatures, we are hidden to go away, and 
make no ottering till we are in better mind. The 
reason of all this is very plain. We come to the 
feast as sinners, unworthy to gather up a crumb 
that falls from it. and seeking for our unworthiuess 
an unconditional pardon. Ill would it become us to 
bring in our Ihisouis, envv, and jealousy, and resent¬ 
ment; the birth of pride, the workings of a mind 
that holds itself at higher price than others have 
had respect to. Ill, very ill, would it beseem us, to 
bring with us a reckoning of the unpaid dues wo 
are determined on exacting from each other. We 
come to a banquet of love—love immutable, immea¬ 
surable, such as heaven wonders at, and earth can 
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never comprehend. Ill-dressed guests, indeed, we 
must appear, if love lx 1 not the absorbing feeling of 
our souls, to the suspension, at least, of c\cry other 
sentiment. And then we come for a purpose—we 
come for remission and a cure, as well as to make ac¬ 
knowledgment of deepest gratitude to Him. through 
whose death and passion we can alone receive them. 
How can this lie, if we have taken no account be¬ 
forehand of our debts or their amount ; or if we 
have known nothing of the symptoms of the disease 
we coiiie to he relieved of, nor have given ourselves 
the (rouble to impure how far we rcallv need or 
desire any of these thingsOur enjoyment at the 
least will lie proportioned to our sense of the henclit 
—our sense of the benefit will be proportioned to 
our sense of need-—and our gratitude to both—and 
what can we know of this without examination of 
our hearts and li\es? This preparation is called 
by our Church the marriage garment, and with 
reason, for the resemblance holds; the garment 
was not a cause of the imitation, nor an induce¬ 
ment to receive the guest, nor to a title to sit down 
at. another’s table, nor a payment made for the en¬ 
tertainment there- yet was it that, without which, 
none could be welcomed at a marriage-feast. And 
now, my children, you must decide for yourselves, 
whether you can, w ithout preparation, accept this 
invitation for the first time in your lives.” 

“I think we cannot,” replied Fanny; “and as 
we shall certainly not have time to think of it pro- 
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perly, it will be Letter to put it off: for the ball you 
know cannot lie ]>uf off, and Mrs Askall gives lmt 
one in the year—it is a long promise that we should 
ho there, and she is of so much eonsei|iienee in tho 
neighbourhood, it would not do to offend her; be¬ 
sides, we shall have so much pleasure; every body 
will be there, and it will be such an odd reason to 
give! The Sacrament, will be repeated in a month 
or two, and then, perhaps, we shall have nothing 
to prevent our receiving it seriously, and as we 
ought.” 

“ You are left to your own choice, T'annv: but be 
mindful of your profession and your vow. You are 
preferring what you esteem pleasure to what you 
know to be a duty—you are sotting the opinions of 
men before the express command of God—you are 
ollering to your heavenly Father an excuse that will 
not be accepted by an earthly friend. I fear that 
preference you were so sure just now would incline 
to the right side, has already fallen on the wrong. 
Hut what, says uiy Maria l* ” 

‘‘I am thinking very seriously what is to be done,” 
answered Maria ; “ 1 should be very sorry to ne¬ 
glect the Sacrament, which I anticipated with desire, 
besides the sense of duty. Hut. indeed, mamma, I 
do not see why it cannot be managed. We shall be 
busy, to be sure, till Friday—but while our fingers 
are employed for one purpose, our thoughts may be 
upon the other: and then, you know, there will be 
a day on Saturday that we can quite give our minds 
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to serious thmurht. I should not like to stive up 
either, it’\on lea\o it to my elioiee.” 

‘•You limy try it. Marin—tor 1 believe you suffi¬ 
ciently eoiiseienfions, when the Sunday comes, to 
stive up tour purpose, if you find your mind unlit. 
And. Kniina "- 

“ 1 oannot sro to the ball, mamma—it is not pos¬ 
sible." 

" And why not. Kmma?" 

“ Because. while \ou were speakintt to me, mv 
mind took a hasty •'latiee upon itself; and 1 saw 
within it so uiueh to think of. so niueh to retleet 
upon ; and 1 felt so much need of the niedieine, and 
so Ions; a debt to reekon up, ami so jireat. a desire to 
reeeive the oDere' 1 ple<l<re of mv iiedccmers hoe; 
ami. after sixteen \ears of kindness and ia\our 
lavished on me. tit make my first publie aeknow- 
ledsrmcnt at lii' table—1 cannot, mamma, tin any 
thine that will prevent this invitation, or unlit me 
from accept inst it." 

You have your choice, nn children," answered Lady 
S., "‘with liberty to chantrc it, if you sec occasion." 

We left our story on the Sunday evening; I 
would persuade myself it is not there we should 
resume it. 1 would rather believe, ami so 1 am sure 
would my readers, that 1 was mistaken, when, after 
a sermon had been read, and family prayers had 
been ottered, and the ladies had withdrawn to their 
chambers, I heard through the walls that parted us, 
certain words which misrht be construed into a com- 
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menecmont of the week’s preparation—such, for in¬ 
stance, as ))loii(], and chenille, and gimp, and piping 
—all very innocent things in themselves : and if my 
imagination connected them with any thing not quite 
appropriate to the time and circumstance, my read¬ 
ers will sav the fault is mine ; that 1 have no right 
to suppose, still less to relate, any thing more than 
1 did really hear. I would not, on any account, he 
thought censorious; therefore, 1 will leave it us a 
thing of course, that while the evening sermon was 
read, the invitations came not into the minds of the 
young ladies, and that while prayers were ottered, 
no thought of dresses occurred : and that before the;, 
went to sleep they did not speak, and after they 
went to sleep they did not dream, of any thing con¬ 
nected with the subject. In which very probable 
ease, the Miss R.'s stand acquitted of having com¬ 
menced their preparations before Monday morning. 
1 am quite certain they rose that morning at day¬ 
break : and as getting up early, whether to do any 
thing or nothing, is an established proof of indus¬ 
try and activity, I beg 1 may not be understood to 
object to that circumstance. 

As my curiosity had been considerably excited by 
the conversation of the evening, ] felt some regret 
that I could hear nothing during these early hours, 
but the opening and shutting of drawers, the over¬ 
turning of bandboxes, and certain other indistinct 
sounds to which I could not attach any meaning. 
The breakfast-table relieved my mind of this regret. 
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“ Mamina,’* said Fanny, the moment sin- appear¬ 
ed. “we have been so busy fry inn on all tin* gowns 
wo have, to liml which pattern will tit us best; and 
then wo could not determine upon tin' colour—we 
have been trying; all colours to see which becomes 
us, and. 1 think. I look best in blue, and Maria is 
positive she looks best in pink, and so we almost 
quarrelled about it: for you know we must lie dress¬ 
ed alike. At last, when we found it was impossible 
to agree, and we wore only wasting time, we deter¬ 
mined to refer it to you, to choose for us." 

This at least proved a wise measure, and before 
the whole hour of breakfast had elapsed, the decision 
was made—as the young ladies were decidedly ami¬ 
able, of course the fidyof the rejected colour showed 
no signs of vexation. And now the plot thickened 
fast—for the mercer came, and his bale of goods 
came, and the yardwand came—and there was mea¬ 
suring of breadths, and measuring of lengths, and 
many very intricate calculations besides, to make the 
least possible quantity do the greatest possible ser¬ 
vice. Tn the issue, it appeared to me that the mate¬ 
rials selected were simple, tasteful, and very little 
expensive. 

It would be cpiite superfluous to describe the 
whole process of dressmaking—every lady who has 
made her entree into the gay world, without a long 
purse at her command, knows what ensues upon 
wanting a ball-dress in a hurry, and can picture to 
herself the state of the apartment, during the first 
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stage of tlie proceeding—the various articles of ap¬ 
parel consigned to the hacks of chairs—the piano 
converted into a measuring-hoard—the attendance of 
all the females in the house, except the cook, with 
thimbles on their middle finger—the trying on, and 
cutting out, and fitting in. It was impossible not to 
admire the skill and ingenuity of the young ladies. 
I should have felt much interest in the scene, and 
made many a wise reflection on the beauty of domes¬ 
tic usefulness, and feminine industry; and, for any 
thing 1 know, might have written an essay on the 
advantages of ladies being early taught to help 
themselves in these indispensables of life, could I 
have forgotten as early as they had done, the con¬ 
versation of the preceding evening: but lest it should 
ever seem that. 1 neglect to commend what is in itself 
commendable, 1 beg my friends to remember that I 
was marking the progress of this week, with refer¬ 
ence to its destined termination, and with the two 
invitations ever on my mind. 

l)i ■esses, as Miss Maria had previously observed, 
are made with hands—but excepting the housemaid, 
who did, or meant to do, only what she was bidden, 
and always had that to undo, because, as she said, 
she was thinking of something else, more probably 
because she was not thinking at .all, the thoughts and 
tongues of the industrious group were fully employed 
during this first day. And much 1 heard of the com¬ 
parative merits of full fronts and plain fronts, and 
high backs and low baeks, and circles and squares, 
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and Vandykes and scollops, and straightways, and 
crossways, and longways. It came once in my head 
to wonder if, in the days of (irecian elegance and 
classic taste, there were so many wai/s of making a 
2 o«n. Time, with its usual malevoleuee. sped the 
quicker for the need there was of it—night came, 
and the ladies stole some hour or two upon its wintry 
length, and rose Imt the earlier to renew their 
labours; and like to the first day was the second. 

“ I am very glad," said Marin, as they sat some¬ 
thing more quietly at the work-table on the owning 
of Tuesday—“ I am wry glad the hustle of choosing 
and planning our dresses is oter: now, though 
we must work hard to get the trimming done, we 
have nothing mo - , to contrive, and therefore need 
tint talk or think about our work ; I really shall 
he glad to give my mind to better thoughts.” 

•• 1 do not know what you can do, Maria,” replied 
Fanny ; "hut I never can attend to two things at 
once. Any very serious subject would he so totally 
out of harmony with my present thoughts and de¬ 
sires, which are till engrossed with the care of my 
personal appearance, and the anticipation of plea¬ 
sure, it would seem almost a profanation to introduce 
any such. Solomon says, there is a time for all 
things—hut he does not say we can do all things at 
the same time—therefore, till this week is over, 1 
can giw my mind to nothing hut this hall.” 

" If we were doing wrong,” replied Maria, “ I 
should think with you; hut we are employed as pro- 

YOL. I. O 
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priety and circumstances require, and certainly in a 
very innocent occupation. The last two days it has 
been indeed impossible to attend to any thing else : 
but to-morrow 1 shall try to eomplete niv task with¬ 
out so much talking and thinking about it — and 
perhaps I can get Kmma to read to me.” 

Emma had firmly held her purpose ;^mt let it not 
be supposed that she had withdrawn herself to a 
cloister, or a hermit's cell, or ex on to her own cham¬ 
ber, (luring all this time. Sincerity is seldom osten¬ 
tatious, and firmness is seldom boastful. Emma 
seemed to be going on with her ordinary occupa¬ 
tions ; she gave her opinion simply when asked h, 
and cheerfully offered occasional assistance' to her 
sisters; but her mind was evidently otherwise en¬ 
gaged ; she shared not the interest of the scene. 
It cannot la 1 denied that she Was less gay than they, 
and felt a frequent wish that she could share their 
pleasurable excitement, without the sacrifice of what 
she esteemed her duty. 

“ It is surely absurd in you,” said Fanny to her, 
one day, “ to give up this ball, on purpose to make 
yourself singular. It will have a very odd appear¬ 
ance in the eves of the world. I cannot think it 
right in one so young to make such a public display 
of religion, l>v acting differently from the rest of her 
family. Singularity always wears the appearance of 
pride : to say nothing of the pleasure you needlessly 
throw awav.” 

“ It cannot he making any display at all,” an- 
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sworod Emma; “for, as I am the youngest, it will 
naturally he .supposed 1 do not yet go out; and in 
respect to singularity, mamma gave us our separate 
choice, and, 1 think, was l>y no means dissatisfied 
with mine. Then for the pleasure, dear Fanny, I 
confess I should like it. if f could share it: hot 
never in my life could 1 find pleasure in any thing 
while m\ heart was heavy, and my conscience ill at 
ease. If l felt as you do, I would go; hut feeling 
as I do. I should he miserable when 1 got there. 
You may he right in your determination, pursuing 
innocently a natural and unforhidden pleasure, while 
1 am hut indulging a needless scruple. I do not 
pretend to decide upon that point, or to he wiser 
than you. Hut o. this I am certain—if wrong in 
my judgment, lain right in my conduct. I cannot 
he doing wrong in foregoing a pleasure that seems 
to me to interfere with my religions duties, and un¬ 
fit me for the sacred ceremony in which I desire to 
participate. If my matnrer judgment should disco¬ 
ver it to have heen a needless sacrifice, the memory 
of it. will at least not lie heavy on my liosoni. when 
it will prnhahly have weight enough without it. 1 
may sometimes smile at it as a childish weakness, 
hut 1 shall never have to hlush at it as a sin. The 
veriest fool that follows .the will of (iod, as far as 
his weakness can discover it, will gather the reward 
of wisdom : while the wiser one, who pursues his 
own. will reap Imt. the meed of folly.” 

Maria had hitherto said very little upon the sub- 
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jeet, yet there was an air that seemed to sav, T am 
wiser than either of von. The temptation of giving 
words to lier wisdom now became too great to he 
withstood. “ Nobody," she said, “ran think it right 
to pursue their own will in opposition to the will of 
God ; hut it is the part of discretion and good sense 
to distinguish between a right principle and a need¬ 
less singularity. We have been very religiously 
brought up, and accustomed to attend to all our 
duties: I therefore do not see why we should be so 
very ill-prepared for receiving the Sacrament, even 
if we have not time to think of it particularly this 
week ; but, for my part, 1 shall find time. Therc 
is no harm in dancing, and there is no harm in 
dressing, and there is no harm in mixing with other 
people for a few hours’ recreation : if we make a sin 
of what in itself is not so, the fault must be our own. 
1 can be just as religious in a ball-room as in my 
own chamber, if T please. God has nowhere bidden 
us to withdraw from the ordinary occupations of life, 
and become nuns and hermits, that we may be more 
meet to serve him. Wo should rather learn to resist 
temptation in the world, than fly from it. 1 do not 
mean to suppose those who act thus conscientiously 
arc* absolutely wrong; but it is to be regretted that 
good people have not better judgment, but must be 
running into extremes. I should not exactly say 
that Emma does wrong; but T think it would be 
more proof of sense to do as other people do, at least 
till she is older.” 
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“ Indeed.” answered Emma, “ I had rather act 
than talk about it ; and J would rather prove my 
want of sense )>v anting against the opinions of the 
world, than my want of principle by acting against 
my own conscience, 1 am not sure enough to like 
to argue : but I am sure enough to know what to 
do. There is a world, that, in my baptism, 1 have 
promised neither to follow nor be led by. Now, I 
do not know what that can be, unless it be the 
doing what others do, when in my conscience I l'eel 
and believe 1 .should do otherwise,” 

*■ Well, well," said Maria, “ 1 do not w ish to per¬ 
suade you. If we all do what we think right. We 
shall all do well, because nothing more is required 
of us. If 1 thou ,ut as you do, 1 would act as you 
do; lbr I am as much determined as yourself to go 
to the Sai-rament on Sunday ; and 1 dare say. when 
Sunday comes, I, who have been innocently cnjoving 
myself, shall be just as lit its you, who have con¬ 
demned yourself to a week of thoughtfulness and 
self-denial. Wo shall sec.—Will you read to me 
something serious, while I work the silver into this 
bit of gauze';’ It does not need any thought, and 1 
am quite at liberty to listen.” 

‘•That I will do with pleasure,” said Emma ; and 
the conversation was for that time superseded by the 
reading of Hawes's Communicant’s Companion. ] 
cannot be very exact in the chronology, but I think 
this conversation passed some time in the Wednes¬ 
day evening. Mean while the preparation advanced 
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rapidly. Fanny’s spirits crew lighte r as the day- 
approached—all her walk In'came dance, and all her 
speech became song, so light seemed hor heart and 
so gav. It a|i|>eared to me that Maria's was not so. 
Hhe frequently kept silenee while F.mnia read, and 
seemed to listen attentively ; lmt it had rather the 
appearance of depressing than of soothing her spirits. 
She grew pettish, found fault with her thread, broke 
her needle, wished she could afford to lmy her dresses, 
complained of the misery of being born without for¬ 
tune. said the ribbons did not match, and the glo> - 
did not fit. One moment. Fanny's high spirits fa¬ 
tigued her—it was tpiite silly in her to be so elate' 1 
about a foolish ball; the next moment Futuna's gloom-, 
silenee depressed her—why did she spoil every body's 
pleasure!’ there wits no amusement in going and 
leaving her at home. 

“To-morrow night at this time!” cried Fanny, 
as she danced gaily round the room. *■ I wonder 
whom I shall dance with first. I won’t dance at all 
unless 1 get a good partner—it makes one look so 
foolish. I should like to know how tint Miss Dashotls 
will be dressed—-they art 1 such pert silly girls; it 
would be provoking to appear in worse style than 
they do." 

“ O. as to that,” answered Maria, “ 1 am not 
at all anxious. I should be very sorry to be jealous 
of any body. T am sure I do not go to the ball to 
show myself, but merely for the pleasure of dancing. 
Indeed I shall be quite glad when it is over, that I 
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mav return to more rational pursuits. One must <lo 
as other people do. hut really it is a areal saeritiee of 
time. 1 would mueli rather stay at home.’’ 

*• Then whv, dear Maria, do you not stay at home? 
I am quite sure mamma would he eontent to hear 
such a determination, and would not press your going 
even now. " said Emma. 

“ Or rather," exelaimed Fanny, “ why do you try 
to sit on two stools at onee, to the manifest danger 
• if going l(i the around hetween them ? Whether 
it will lie more rational to go or to stay at home, I 
really ha\e not time to consider: hut I am sure it, 
must he riaht to do one or the other; and you do 
not seem in the humour for either. 1 think it is quite 
nicked to he rean.ng and talking of sacred things, 
as you and Emma lune I teen donut all this day, in 
the midst of such occupations. It has served no 
purpose luit to put you out of humour with yourself, 
and make you disagreeable to every body. It would 
he much better to give yourself up to pleasure this 
week, and put oil' those subjects till a more proper 
season. There’s a time for all things. Come, let 
me just put these wreath' round your hair, to see 
which looks best. <). how sweetly!—1 wish to¬ 
morrow was come." 

Maria rose, and went to the glass. “ Well, but, 
Fanny, 1 cannot wear this : It does not become me. 
[ wi'h you would let me”- 

" Well, but, Maria, that does not signify, as you 
do not go to show yourself, you know ; and ”- 
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I am sorry, tliat having forgotten to observe the 
timepiece, 1 cannot inform my readers how long it 
took the ladies to settle the difference of opinion re¬ 
specting these same ornaments—but I dare say the 
vender knows how long he stood in the cold hall, 
waiting the restoration of his goods. 

The date of the first, invitation had now arrived. 
Whim the dressing began, 1 am at some loss to 
decide—I might allege arguments to prove it com¬ 
menced over night,—or probably there might he a 
sort of rehearsal — it is impossible to know exactly 
what, one only hears through a wall. It does no'- 
signify, for certainly the ladies were nut dressed in 
the morning. The time came, however, that they 
were dressed, and, as 1 believed, extremely well; 
and if the Hush of pleasure on the cheek, and the 
sparkling of expectation in the eye, be proofs of 
happiness, I never looked upon a happier pair. 

“Does my Emma repent her choice?” said Lady 
H. to the youngest girl, as she sat in her plain morn¬ 
ing dress before the fire, between her gay ami happy 
sisters; one baud drooping, the half-closed book up¬ 
on her knee, the other hand pressed upon her lips, 
in the attitude of one who is not quite so happy as 
she meant to be. 

“ I am not sure, mamma, whether I do or not—I 
shall be glad when you come back.” 

“ Well, never mind, dear,” said the good-natured 
Fanny, “you will lie wiser another time. I wish 
the carriage would come. The Miss Dashotts. will 
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go in their own carriage. of course —I suppose almost 
every one will have tlieir own carriage lint ourselves. 
That is not particularly pleasant. 1 must confess - 
Init it will be dark, and perhaps no one will observe 
what we come in.” 

“ And it does not signify if they do." replied 
Maria; “I should be ashamed to feel any of that 
sort of pride. AA'e are of higher birth than they are, 
though not so rich.” 

“And. prat, dear Maria.” said I.ady S., “what 
may be the difference between the pride that i- mor- 
titied at being poorer, and the pride that is gratilied 
at being greater than others'.’” 

•• I’ride is a sin. I know." answered Maria. " how¬ 
ever excited, am; by whatever fed—and vet it does 
not exactly seem to me the same thing. If I should 
blush at being seen in a hack carriage, where other 
girls are in their own, it must be an emotion of 
mortified pride, and therefore is sinful emotion— 
whereas, if 1 should feel pleasure in hearing you 
announced as My T.adv, while their mothers are in¬ 
troduced as plain Mistress, it. would be”- 

“An emotion of gratified pride; and. therefore, 
as sinful as flu* other, because the offspring of the 
self-same passion." 

" lint, mamma, it is impossible to keep oil' all 
such thoughts from our minds, when we come in 
competition with other people, on occasions in which 
every one is valued according to their exterior ad¬ 
vantages.” 
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“And therefore it is, that such occasions arc un¬ 
favourable to that subjugation of sinful passion which 
is the Christian’s aim. But T hear the carriage.” 

A look of though (fulness passed over Maria's brow, 
as if she recollected something—but the desired mo¬ 
ment had arrived, and they all stepped into the hired 
carriage. 1 thought Fannv looked at it with more 
than common observance, but this might be fancy. 

1 now find mvself under very considerable diffi¬ 
culty. Most story-tellers know what passes in their 
absence, and can relate, without either seeing or hear¬ 
ing, even to the most secret thoughts and feelings (. f 
their characters; 1 am prohibited from telling any 
thing but what I hear. What is to be done ? The 
carriage drove off—and 1 remained at home—how, 
then, could 1 hear what followed? 

The hired carriage had driven oil', the large hall 
door had been closed by the housemaid, for the foot¬ 
man of course was gone—-the same inelegant substi¬ 
tute brought up two solitary-looking tea-cups, in 
company with the undress lea-pot, and a kettle of 
water, that, in the universal hubbub, had neglected 
to boil itself; and in silent thoughtfulness. Miss 
Emma and mvself sat-down to wlmt is commonly 
called an uncomfortable tea. What she was thinking 
of l cannot determine—my thoughts had gone to 
Mrs Askall's by a nearer road, and saw the car¬ 
riage stop at the door ; after much contention of 
wheels, horses, and coachmen, whose sense of pro¬ 
prietorship made them dispute precedence with the 
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hack. I saw the ladies ascend the stairs into the 
large mu-arpeted room, of which the present coldness 
was only made tolerable by anticipation of future 
warmth. I saw- what they who are familiar with 
it need not to be told; and (hey who are not, will 
not perceive the merit of my description. 

Mean time the tea hour had passed, and wo pre¬ 
pared to amuse ourselves ; I took my draw inti, and 
Emma proposed to read to me. The book proved 
interesting, and gave rise to much animated conver¬ 
sation, in which tin 1 carriages, and their contents, 
and the ball-room into which they had boon emptied, 
were alike forgotten. F.mma grew gav ami playful, 
the hours passed qtiieklv. and when she look leave 
til'me for the nigi ., there was upon her countenance 
a look of such serene enjoyment, as bespake a spirit 
satisfied, and a mind at peace. 

1 had a task to perform, and therefore sat out 
the lingering hours of night, till, far upon the ad¬ 
vance of morning, the revellers returned. The first 
question, of course, was respecting the pleasantness 
of the fete; to which exclamations of delight were 
the quick response ! more there w as not need to ask ; 
all were in too much burn to give tin* answers, to 
pay any regard to the questions. As they all talked 
at once, it would be impossible to repeat the con¬ 
versation; but on most points of discussion I per¬ 
ceived considerable difference of opinion. .Maria, 
who had by far the most, attractive person, thought 
the gentlemen extremely polite and attentive — 
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Fannv denounced thorn all as hoars and lmohios. 
Fanny yvmidered tiro Miss DasholKs should he so 
much admired, when they were decidedly plain— 
Maria was satisfied that they wort 1 not admired, hut 
courted only because tiny were rich. Maria thought 
it quite impertinent in the Miss Somebodies to he 
more plainly dressed than others, when they were 
known to he rich—Fanny thought it equally imper¬ 
tinent in the Miss Nohodies to he better dressed than 
others, when they were known to he poor. Fanny 7 
complained of the rudeness of some one in attempt¬ 
ing to stand above her in the dance—Maria con- 
plained that some one else had complained of her 
rudeness in attempting to stand above them, and 
both were resolved to retaliate another time. Fanny 
yvas vexed because she did not dance witli the per¬ 
sons she wished to dance with — and Maria was 
vexed, because, when she had danced with the per¬ 
sons she wished to dance with, they thought jtroper 
to dance with somebody else that she desired they 7 
should not dance with. 

On the whole, as far as bv listening 1 could learn, 
every body had done something they had better not 
have done, or worn something they would have been 
better without, or said something not quite within 
the pale of good-breeding and good-sense. But 
tliese were specks upon the evening’s brightness— 
the gratifications were exquisite, and the pleasures 
out of number. Fanny never yvas so happy in her 
life, as when Mr C. left Miss Dasholf to sit with 
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her : though, hut to tease Miss D., she would rather 
have boon rid of him. Maria was onohaiitud to hoar 
Lady AV. say the Miss S.'s wore the host divssod 
ffirls in the room, and wonder whom they employed. 
1’oth ladies were delighted they had chosen to wear 
pink, when they saw the vulgar Miss Thompsons 
were in blue. In short, time would fail to toll out 
the list of pleasures; and doolarimr they never were 
so happy or so tired in their lives, to which last 
assertion their pallid cheeks and rayless eyes suffi¬ 
ciently subscribed, the young ladies retired to their 
room. I listened, for now the deeper secrets of the 
fete were to be disclosed—it was here that, re¬ 
straint thrown oil', the compliments were all repeated, 
tin 1 excited pass! os all exposed, the jealousies and 
mortifications confessed, the triumphs act oil over 
again, and the satire repeat is 1 with redoubled zest ; 
but far be it from me to betray the truths disclosed, 
and the secrets laid open, in the careless confidence 
of private converse and sisterly trust. If any one of 
my readers has been a partner in any conversation 
carried on under similar circumstances, she has but 
to recall it, to be perfectly in the secret of this. 

The breakfast stood long p, patient order on the 
table the ensuing morning. The sun was mid-wav 
in his short wintry course before- the slumberers 
awakened, or, 1 should rather say, arose—for wake 
they surely did not. These young people had not 
yet lwell long enough practised in the hard sen ice 
of dissipation, to feel no morning consequence of 
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the night's exertion ; anil they came forth at length 
with looks as well as words of weariness, languor, 
anil exhaustion ; experiencing, though they probably 
neither understood the feeling, nor made the reflec¬ 
tion. that, as there are more ways than one of being 
intoxicated, so there are others besides the wine- 
drinker who are doomed to experience all the 
misery of getting sober. During the remainder of 
the morning, of which the remainder was not much, 
they dozed upon the chair, or lounged upon the 
sofa, the discussion of the night being occasionally 
renewed ; but neither the pleasures, nor the pains, 
nor tlie flattery, nor the neglects, were so fully ap¬ 
preciated as they had been—distance and the mists 
of lassitude had something lessened the distinctness 
of these receding objects. After dinner, Fanny gave 
herself up freely to the weariness she felt—Maria 
kept up an inetlectual struggle to read a book that 
seemed equally determined not to be read, if 1 might 
judge from the propensity it showed to close itself 
in her hands. Whether thinking, dreaming, or read¬ 
ing, however, the mind's occupation was one and 
the same, as was clearly proved by the occasional 
remarks that came from the lips of each, evincing 
that the intermediate aberrations of the mind had 
extended no farther than from coaches to complexions, 
from bracelets to quadrille tunes. 

In the evening Lady S. requested some conver¬ 
sation with her daughters respecting their intentions 
for the morrow; observing that as, in conformity 
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witli her intention declared on tin* ]>!•<»<*<h! ina' Sabbath, 
she had neither spoken to them oil the subject, nor 
interfered with their wishes during the week, so it 
now became necessary to renew the (|iiestion ; the 
second imitation yet remaining to he attended to. 
and the hour being near at hand : she desired to 
know which of her daughters intended to accompany 
her to the altar on the following morning. 

The young people had too much right feeling to 
make any attempt to a\ert the subject, or show un¬ 
willingness towards it: but there was something in 
their looks and manner that plainly said the subject 
was ill-timed—that would have asked, if it might 
be, a more convenient season, lint this could not 
be—Lady S. was oatientlv looking towards Fanny, 
as the eldest, for reply. Fanny rubbed her eyes, 
and ftretched her limbs, and seemed to be looking 
about for the senses that were not immediately forth¬ 
coming : at length she said— 

“ 1 have never hud but one intention, mamma ; it 
is that T declared at first, and I have seen little cause 
to change it. 1 knew that whatever occupies my 
mind strongly, engrosses it fully. I knew \cry well, 
that besides being so much occupied with the actual 
employments of the week, my spirits would be too 
much elated for any tiling like serious reflection— 
in short, that the thing would be too much in my 
head to admit of graver matters ; and I knew equally 
well, that when the ball was over, 1 should be tired 
and asleep as J am now ; and that the same images 
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would remain on mv imagination, tliougli receding 
now, as they were before advaneing. And, if 1 thought 
this at first, T am now but the more convinced of it 
—1 have not had a thought of any thing but pleasure 
thi“ whole week ; except to feel impatient at Maria's 
interruption of our occupations with subjects, that, 
at another time, I should have liked as well as her¬ 
self. And now that all is over, there needs no ex¬ 
amination to teach me that l am not prepared for 
receiving tin 1 Sacrament. 1 have not felt a feeling, 
nor thought a thought, nor spoken a word to-day, 
but those of vanity, rivalship, and folly. 1 am not 
so insensible of the sacredness of heavenly things, as 
to intrude myself on a rite so holy in such a dress as 
this : and besides that T do not feel ready, 1 have no 
inclination to it.—it is not in unison with my present 
feeling—I am not in the humour—I never can pre¬ 
sume to oiler to (Sod heartless and unwilling service. 
But you know, mamma, T never meant to go to the 
Sacrament to-morrow. I shall wait another oppor¬ 
tunity." 

11 Do you know that you shall have one, Fanny?” 

“ Yes—that is—no, mamma, I do not exactly 
know it. But* I may fairly presume so—1 have no 
reason to think otherwise—in all probability—I am 
young and well.” 

“ 1 will not make trite remarks upon the uncer¬ 
tainty of life, and the deceptiveness of health, Fanny : 
we all know it, and we none of ns believe it; .and 
when any one dies before they expect—and who, 
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with some few exceptions, duos not dio before tliov 
o.v|ioot ?—-there is as uuioli surprise as if it liad never 
happened before. But, my eliild, allowing it pro¬ 
bable, would you stake your eternal welfare on a 
probability ? ” 

“Nay, but, mamma, you have always taught mo 
that my salvation does not. cannot depend upon an 
outward ceremony ; my taking the Sacrament can 
no more make me lit to die, than my not taking it 
can exclude me from the realms of bliss.” 

“ That is true, my love—and you are neither the 
more nor the less prepared to die, for having par¬ 
taken of the Lord's Supper. It is not, as some sup¬ 
pose, the make-weight of our insufficient merit, nor 
the sponge that wipes out the record of our sins. 
But what then is it ? If not the preparation for the 
feasts of heaven, it is the emblem, the earnest, the 
beginning of them ; you come to the one to profess 
yourself an aspirant to the other; the same claim 
that is pleaded here, must be pleaded there ; the same 
emblem of the marriage garment has been used for 
both, and the thing which it pictures is in both tin* 
same. If you are not fitted for the one, you are not 
fitted for the other—if you have put it out of' your 
power conscientiously to present yourself at tin? 
Lord’s table upon earth; could you expect admittance 
to his presence above?—if this his invitation be re¬ 
fused, how could you receive the messenger that 
should bid you to his marriage feast in heaven?— 

‘ I pray thee have me excused ; I have been engaged 
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in other matters.' The plea has served you now; 
you are excused : you were free to choose whether 
you would accept his gracious bidding ; you have 
chosen, and it seems that all is well. You have de¬ 
liberately unfitted yourself for serious thought, and, 
by your own confession, made yourself at once in¬ 
capable and indisposed to tin- commemoration of his 
love, and the participation of his blessings: and, in 
this state of conscious unfitness, you mean to go to 
rest to-night ; and you will lie down to sloop in peace 
and confidence, as if nothing were the matter, lbit, 
my child, there is a feast in heaven prepared for them 
that love Him—what if the messenger be sped 
to-night to say that all is ready, and your hour of 
admission or rejection is at hand—that the decisive 
moment is arrived for you, which must determine 
your doom through all eternity ! ‘ 1 have been en¬ 

gaged in other matters’—will the plea serve you 
then Yes, then, as now, you will be excused, in¬ 
deed—but the door will be closed and made fast for 
ever, and she who was not ready must remain with¬ 
out. Is it not so, Fanny ?” 

“ Undoubtedly, mamma, it is; and I should hold 
myself unfit indeed to die to-night: I can scarcely 
suppose myself prepared to appear before the throne 
of Uod in heaven, when I cannot venture to pre¬ 
sent myself at his table upon earth.” 

“ Then did I say amiss, Fanny, when I said, you 
were willing to stake your eternal welfare on a pro¬ 
bability—a probability, as far as you ean see, or 
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know, or calculate ? With God there are no proba¬ 
bilities. because there are no uncertainties : Imt in 
liuuiau language, and in eartlilv seeming, you say it 
is not prnhalde you shall die to-night ; and with this 
you can content yourself-—and on this you can go 
happily to rest—and with this you will wake cheer¬ 
fully to-morrow, and the next day and the next you 
will remain the same perhaps—deferring, postponing, 
putting aside the invitations, the commands of Him 
to whom you ha\e professed to devote yourselves, 
for the sake of those things you promised in your 
baptism to renounce. Whether you go to the Sa¬ 
crament to-morrow or not, is, indeed, of no conse¬ 
quence to vour salvation. It. is not because you do 
not receive it, that you are unprepared to die—it is 
because you are unprepared to receive it, unlit to 
receive it, indisposed to receive it. Consider se¬ 
riously how long it is wise to remain so, in a state 
of being where the youngest and the strongest is as 
the brief herbage of the field, that grows up to-day, 
and to-morrow is out down and withered.—And what 
does Maria intend ?” 

Maria hesitated—her tone of confidence was some¬ 
thing lowered, and her wisdom seemed not quite so 
eager to express itself as it had heen : vet still she 
kept her purpose, ami sail] she saw no reason for 
declining to accompany Lady S. to the Sacrament 
on the morrow, if she herself saw none. 

What 1 see is a small matter, deal’ Maria—hut 
do you feel none ? ” 
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Maria attain hesitated an<i stammered, but still 
said, “Mo.” 

Lady K. seemed airpriscd. arid for a moment em¬ 
barrassed, a- if not knowing how to reply to an 
answer she liad not expected : she then said, “ Have 
yon examined your own heart, Maria, after the 
manner enjoined you, to see if there be reason or 
not?” 

“ i cannot pretend,” answered Maria, “ that I 
have made any special examination, or any particu¬ 
lar preparation for this holy ceremony—I meant it, 
but [ have not had time : 1 was not aware tin t I 
should be too much elated yesterday, and too much 
exhausted to-day, to apply my mind to any thins? ; 
but. after all, there is somethin!? very pliarisaieal in 
the idea of preparing ourselves, as if the formality 
of a week’s preparation, as it is called, a few prayers 
and a little reading. could be of any value in the 
sii?ht of (Sod, or by any means recommend us to his 
favour. AVe ought always to be prepared ; and 

therefore I conclude I am so without"- 

Von have come to the conclusion bv a short 
road, Maria : but our church, which only echoes the 
language of Scripture, has ventured to make a doubt 
of this, and sends neither invitation, nor permission, 
nor a welcome to any one who. without examina¬ 
tion, takes this for granted. Tbit, since you are so 
Confident of your own state, I must suppose von 
have some "rounds for bein'? so. To use the lan¬ 
guage of our catechism (not because I would rest 
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on tin* authority of mail, hut because 1 know none 
better nr more simple scriptural.) 1 would ask you 
first, whether you do trulv repent you of your lormiT 
sins !’ ” 

“ Of course 1 do.” 

“ Hut have you iiiijuiivil of yourself what they 
are?” 

" Not particularity 1 know 1 must have sinned 
frei|Uentlv. and of eourse am sorry to have done so.” 

•‘To lie sorry is to feel pain—to repent is to he 
grieved. ashamed, distressed. Can you have felt 
this without knowing for what? And another part 
of repentance is, that you determine to lead a new 
life. Have you m.ide any such determination?” 

'■ I do not know, mamma, in what I am to amend.” 

"And how can you know, my child, if you have 
not impiired I’ And if you can perceive nothing in 
which you can amend, how can you repent of any 
tiiirn;? Ir j„ sufficiently plain that these are hut 
empty words to you. Yet these things you will pro¬ 
fess when you approach the table ! The next rei|iii- 
sition is that you have a lively faith in Cod's mercy 
through Christ, with a thankful remembrance of his 
death. A lively faith, to take no more than the 
common meaning of the. word, mii't he an active, 
animated, conscious tiling, something that gives signs 
of life. It cannot lie a vague belief laid up in the 
bosom so closely, that even to yourself it makes no 
difference of sensation whether it he there or not. 
A thankful remembrance of Christ’s death cannot, in 
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common sense, lie a total forgotfulness of it. Now, 
mv dear girl, east back vour thoughts upon the 
transactions of tin; last week, up to this very hour, 
ami say, have you believed, have you remembered, 
have you been grateful ■’ ” 

“Mamma. 1 am sure I believe these things to be 
true, for it never came into my mind to doubt them. 
1 hope I am grateful, as I surely must be, for such 
great mercies: and as to remembering, my mind, as 
1 confessed before, has been too full of other matters 
to think much upon the subject this week; but I 
suppose 1 "- 

“ My dear Maria, you speak a* if you did not 
know the meaning of words. You suppose you have 
a grateful remembrance of tilings of which you never 
think—you are sure you believe what it never came 
into your head to doubt, and, of course, not to ex¬ 
amine. And these things you so certainly believe, 
and are so certainly grateful for, are nothing less 
than the eternal interests of your immortal spirit, the 
mercy that has pardoned, the sacrifice that has re¬ 
deemed. the love that has sutlbml for you : and 
other matters can so engross your mind as to ex¬ 
clude the thought of them entirely. And what 
matters ■’ The vainest and emptiest pursuits of a 
vain and empty world—the merest trifles of a life 
whose most important concerns are themselves but 
trifles, in comparison with these tilings so easily- 
displaced. This, Maria, is neither to believe, nor 
remember, nor be grateful. It is to forget at once 
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the mercies of (Sod. and your own need of them : to 
put Him most ungratefully out of mind, and virtu¬ 
ally to disbelieve the consequences of doing so. And 
then the remaining clause, ‘And he in charity with 
all men,' J explained to yon last Sunday what this 
means. Is there no anger in your heart for others’ 
wTontr—-no pride seeking to it ratify itself at others’ 
expense-—nor envy of one who has the advantage, 
nor contempt for one whom you surpass—no rival- 
ship, contention, nor ill-nature Are lo\e and charity 
the feelings of your heart towards all: and are they 
the feelings von have endeavoured to deserve of all!’ 
Have Mill been as careful to avoid every thine that 
might excite unh 'y passions in the bosom of oilers 
towards you. as in your own towards them Have 
you tried to excite envy, jealousy, and pride, or to 
prev ent it I* Kxcited. was it pain or pleasure to 
you to see others so sutler and so sin'.’ I’.xamine 
your feelings for the last few days. nay. your words 
only durinir the last tvventv-four hours, by the beau¬ 
tiful description of charity in the 1 .‘fth of Corinthi¬ 
ans. and say. if it be true that you are in love and 
charity with all men." 

“ liy such an interpretation 1 cert a ini v am not ; 
but 1 wish no harm to any one.’’ 

“ It is (ioil's interpretation. not mine; and it ap- 
jicars that of all you take for granted, nothing is the 
fact." 

“ You advise me, then, not to go to the Sacra¬ 
ment to-morrow ? ” 
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“ That T would still leave to yourself. 1 would 
not lead you superstitiouslv to suppose, that, by proinor 
in this state to the Sacrament, you place yourself in 
a worse condition than you are in if you stay away. 
For whether when bidden you refuse to come, or 
whether coming you refuse to wear the dress ap- 
p tinted for the guests, the act of disobedience is 
pretty much the same, lint, as the case appears, 
with you at this time, I would rather see you, self- 
convicted and ashamed, retiring from tin* table as an 
unmeet guest, than, in bold self-confidence, coming 
forward to otter to God the little remnant of youi 
heart that the world has not engrossed, the refuse 
of time and spirits you have been able to snatch 
from the exhaustion of pleasure, professing things 
you do not mean, and asking, blessings you cannot 
in conscience expect to receive. He to whom it was 
said, ‘Friend, bow earnest thou in hither? ’ had no 
better portion in the feast than they who sent, excuses. 
1 need scarcely ask my Emma’s determination.” 

*• Indeed, mamma,” answered Emma, “ you have 
much need to ask. or rather to tell me: for I am 
much in doubt. L have given a large portion of time 
this week to the examination of my own heart, and 
1 find little in it that encourages me to go. 1 have 
been listening attentively to all you have said to my 
sisters, and have heard much that condemns me also 
to absence from this holy ceremony. With all my 
endeavours to keep in mind my Saviour’s mercies, I 
am perpetually forgetting them; with all the warmth 
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of gratitude J at some times fancy that T feel, I am 
oftener disobedient, cold, neglectful ; and though I 
should say I believe in Christ, when it appears how 
little consistent with that belief my actions are, it 
makes me doubtful if I do so or not. If sorrow for 
sin be repentance, I have repented : but if, as you 
say, amendment be a part, 1 am not sure ; for, per- 
ha| is. 1 shall not amend; and with respect to the 
state of my passions, as it regards my fellow-crea¬ 
tures, all 1 have learned by the close examination of 
every word and feeling is. that my heart is full of 
selfishness and insubordination. 1 am certainly as 
little worthy to intrude myself as my sisters." 

•• My dear Ki: . la, it was not to the worthy the 
imitation was sent, but to the sincere and contrite. 
You are right when you say you are no more worthy 
than your sisters to appear: but there is this ditfer- 
enee.—When two things were held out to you, you 
gave the preference to the imitation of your laud ; 
when you saw what occupations were likely to inter¬ 
fere with your devotions, you put them aside: when 
you perceived of what unhallowed passions your mind 
was susceptible, you avoided the occasions of excit¬ 
ing them: so far you proved an honest desire to 
partake worthily of the benefits of this holy com¬ 
munion. The result of all your examination, and 
all your preparation, is. that you find yourself abso¬ 
lutely unworthy as to the past, and absolutely helpless 
as to the future. Such the result should be, and 
such it must be. Hut bus this discovery made v»u 
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feel Joss disposed or less desirous to go to the Sacra¬ 
ment?” 

“On the contrary, mamma, it makes me more 
so; for till' deeper grows the consciousness of my 
ill-deserts, the more precious becomes every emblem 
of redeeming mercy, the more welcome every record 
and remembrance of Jesus’ love. If I before thought 
it desirable for me to be a partaker of the body and 
blood of Christ, and of the benefits received by them, 
I now know it to be necessary ; for I cannot do 
without it. Ill-dressed, unclothed, unfitted its T am, 
I should like to go and try if the Master of the liras i 
will admit me, and help me to provide myself a 
better garment; for 1 believe that none but He can 
weave it.” 

“ Then, my dearest Emma, though 1 do not tell 
you you are better than your sisters, or that vour 
conduct this week is sufficient to prove the reality of 
your faith, or tin* sincerity of your professions—for 
that is known only to Him who reads the heart—l 
do not hesitate to advise yon to do as you desire; iri 
humble confidence, that. He who has invited you to 
his feast, will graciously receive you. and enable you 
to be what he requires."’ 

The Sabbath morning dawned with more than 
usual brightness. The three sisters went together 
to their parish elmreh; fancy might say the step of 
one was lighter than the rest: certain it is, that one 
only accepted the Invitation. 
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LENT. 


l.V uYst non, quo 1<‘ tlr- \ i;itnU‘.s pros'irn>* qni siourrissonf lo 

corps, si on m* jcum* aussi tlr tout rr quo sort il'aMmout ,‘t l'anumr 
pvoprt*. 


Till: eye that ha long heen accustomed to look njioii 
tlic scene around us. has become familiar with its 
minutest peculiarities, reconciled to its doformitios, 
and sated with its charms. can form hut a very ini- 
]icrfcct idea of the ellert of that .same scene on one 
who has never looked on it before. it is tints in 
every thin”;—we lose the general elleet, in too close 
intimacy with the minute particulars. The painter 
feels this, when he litis sit hour by hour over the 
laboured canvass, retouching every feature, measur¬ 
ing every line, till the elleet as a whole is so entirely 
lost to him, he is obliged to remove it for a time 
out of his sight, or have recourse to the judgment 
of another. The poet feels it, when, having selected 
word by word the materials of his composition, and 
fitted them to the measure of his terse, he knows 
that to Lis ear they harmonise, to his perceptions 
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they express the idea and excite the 1 fooling lie 
intends; blit can very inadequately .judge of the im¬ 
pression they will make on tin' mind of a reader 
who, for the first time, comes to their perusal. 

And such is the difficulty I often feel, when I go 
about to listen for others to what I can only hear for 
myself; especially when it passes over my mind, that 
I am listening for those to whom nothing can appear 
under the same aspect in which it appears to me. 
Features of society that I have looked upon, till 
they seem to me too little prominent to excite atten¬ 
tion, a young person, to whom the world is new, will 
likely fix upon as objects of inquiry and surprise : 
while those that, in minuter intimacy. I have dis¬ 
covered to be curious and important, they, in their 
hasty and unpractised glance,- will either not per¬ 
ceive. or feel but little interest in. And thus, while 
1 am carefully, and, as T think, very interestingly, 
telling stories and multiplying words about things 
that, for what they know, may have happened in the 
moon, they are wishing, wondering, and not altoge¬ 
ther pleased, that 1 never happen to see, or see under 
so different a shape, the objects that most puzzle 
and surprise them. It was under the burden of this 
very disturbing apprehension, I bethought myself for 
once to have recourse to memory for my tale, and 
relate what happened when I was as much a novice 
as my readers, and liable to as much mistake as they 
possibly can be, respecting the things 1 saw. Ilut 
then my readers must needs be forewarned, that my 
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observations in this paper are not required to he 
correet : u liat 1 thought wrong was, in all probabi¬ 
lity, very right-—what 1 thought inconsistent, might 
be most beautifully systematic, if 1 had but had the 
sense to perceive the due connexion of things. And 
a> all wonder is the offspring of ignorance—igno¬ 
rance of what things are. if not of what they ought 
to be—-any surprise that 1 may express, is to be, of 
course, attributed to my own inexperience at the 
tune. 

It happened once—that is the genuine way of 
beginning an account of things that never happened, 
but my readers may depend upon it this did hap¬ 
pen sonic time. though 1 find it inconvenient to say 
when. Jt was when the habits and practices of the 
world were known to me only through the news¬ 
papers that reported them, or the moral essays that, 
abused them, or the novels that misrepresented them 
—the world in which 1 had grown up being no wider 
than the walls of the paternal dwelling, and no more 
populous than the family that dwelt in it. What 
ideas or expectations I hail formed through the me¬ 
dium of these informers of the busv scene of life in 
which 1 have since so largely wandered, is not of 
importance to be told—my reader' may be satisfied 
to know they were in every way mistaken. Some 
time about the middle of March I was invited to 
spend a few weeks in London, where, with all my 
ignorance and all my prejudices full upon me. I 
found myself arrived at the given period. I was a 
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Listener tlion its well its now : tlion for myself, as 
now for others : and, among an infinite variety of 
things, the following circumstances are in memoryV 
record as something that I heard. 

“ It is rather a dull time to bring a stranger to 
London.” said Mrs Thoroughgood ; “ heeause in Lent 
we si»e less company, and our public amusements are 
for the most part suspended. Tint after Easter we 
shall be particularly gay, and able to show you every 
thing.” 

•• I should like to know, mamma.” answered young 
Selina T.. " why we may not as well live in Lent s 
we live all the rest of the year ; for 1 suppose we do 
not live irreligiously at any time?” 

“ 1 am surprised to hear you speak tints, Selina.” 
said her mother ; “ I thought you had been taught 
to read your llilile, and attend your religious duties 
strictly ; 1 did not expect from you so ignorant a 

remark—1 thought you know ”... . 1 was considering 

of the probability that Mrs T. had neglected to teach 
her daughter what she was surprised to find she did 
not know, when the lively Selina rejoined— 

“ () yes ! dear mamma, J do know that in Lent 
we have no balls or plays, never ask more than 
twelve to dinner at once, eat salt-fish and pancakes, 
and go to church on the week-days. But I wanted 
to know the reason of it all; I am sure there is 
nothing about it in the' Bible, and 1 eould not find 
it this morning in the Prayer-hook.” 

“ Again, my dear, I must say you are very igno- 
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rant, if you do not know tliiit tin* forty days pre¬ 
ceding Master art* kept in commemoration of our 
Saviour’s fast of forty days in tin* lonely wilderness, 
where, for our sikes. and for our example, lit* hun¬ 
gered and thirsted, and "•- 

•• O. dearest mamma! I know all that. < if course, 
—hut 1 want to he told what that has to do with 
halls and dinner parties, and pancakes, and plays'*” 
answered Selina, impatiently. 

” I should think that too obvious to need expla¬ 
nation, my hue," said .Mrs T.—I thought so too; 
and, seeing her hesitate. 1 had almost a mind to 
propound the matter myself, so simple and so cer¬ 
tain seemed to n- ■ the mode of explanation, and so 
clear to myself was my own understanding of it. I 
soon hail reason to rejoice that I refrained my lips, 
when J perceived not only the dilliclilty of the ex¬ 
position. hut my own mistakes upon the subject. 

.Mrs T. took otf her thimble, primmed her plea¬ 
sant face into the length of gravity, hade her daugh¬ 
ter to he serious, and she would explain to her what 
she ought, to have known long ago. 1 thought she 
ought—little suspecting that 1 did not know my¬ 
self. 

There were not wanting symptoms in the old 
lady's manner which might have excited suspicion 
that she did not know—1ml that was impossible : 
the appearance must, of course, have proceeded from 
my want of knowledge of the world. Still there 
was a long pause : the old lady drew towards her 
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tlit! largo Bible and the little Prayer-book that lay 
on the table, and put them carefully one upon the 
other, the latter at the top, ready for action. If so 
much preparation should seem extraordinary, be it 
remembered that Airs T. had grown up at a period, 
when, however much ladies might think upon reli¬ 
gion, they were very little accustomed to talk about 
it; ami few persons in the parish, except the parson, 
were expected to have an opinion upon the subject, 
much less to explain it. Airs T.’s exordium proved 
nothing the worse for the delay. She began by 
commenting, with feeling and simplicity, on t»..‘ 
narration of our Saviour’s sufferings, the object of 
his mission upon earth, the awful consummation of 
his errand that is at this season celebrated, and all 
the heart-affecting circumstances with which the 
season stands associated in the mind of a believer. 

“ And does not my Selina see,” she added, “why 
such a period should be marked, and kept by those 
so deeply interested in its events?*’ 

“ Assuredly, mamma, 1 see it should be kept. 
AVe commemorate the deeds of earthly greatness— 
we celebrate the era of our country's freedom—we 
remember the birth-time and the death of those we 
hive—if good or ill betide us, we grave, as it were, 
the date upon our hearts, to be no more erased, and 
thought recurs to it as duly as the day returns. It 
would seem strange, indeed, if of all important eras, 
the most important was alone forgotten—if of all 
great events, the greatest remained without appro- 
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priato celebration. Assuredly, mamma, il should he 
kept—lmt how V” 

*• I5y means appropriate to itself. Now, what does 
it seem to you that they would he':’” 

Selina hesitated ; yet her countenance betrayed 
an emotion that said she knew; nature and feelinu; 
were in this instance hotter prompters than the 
wisdom of the schools. She had not reflect I’d on it. 
before, but she felt what she had not learned, and 
rej died— 

-In common sense, mamma, it surely should be 
this. Jesus suffered for our sins, died for our sins, 
rose asrain to free us from our sins. We were the 
cause of his suflennsr, and, therefore, should be sad 
at the remembrance—we were the oainers by it, 
and. therefore, should be triad and {{fateful, llut, 
as sin was the mischief, and pardon of sin the train, 
it is natural that our joy, and our sorrow too, should 
express itself by abstaining from whateyer is sinful, 
or can by any means be offensive to Him whose 
passion we at this time celebrate; and 1 would add, 
that we should keep it as a season of humiliation 
for our past sin, and of prayer and preparation for 
future amendment " 

“Yon could not have spoken better, my child. 
And besides this purpose of preparation for Faster, 
it is required of us to follow the footsteps of our 
I.-rd ; and, as he fasted forty days in the wilderness, 
so we have an eipial period of self-denial appointed 
us in imitation of his. Do you not, then, see the 
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wisdom of’our church ill sof.tin.ar apart flic* forty (lavs 
preceding Easter for this good purpose'.’" 

" Yes—lad I do not exactly see how the pnrposi 
is answered hv it—unless the hall and (lie theatre 
he the sins from which we are to abstain : and 
dining with twelve people instead of twenty he tin- 
self-denial, and ”— Selina's vivacity was fast getting 
the better of her prev ious earnestness ; hut, recollect- 
in<>- herself, sin- gravely added, “ Hut that, mamma, 
is confessing that these are sinful practices, w hieli 
you know they are not." 

“ The innocent amusements of the world cannot 
he so; hut”—Mrs T. hesitated—moved tin" Prayer- 
hook oil'the Bible—turned it the other side upwards, 
and seemed at a loss for words-— 1 thought I could 
have helped her, hut 1 did not. “ In the first place, 
these engagements occupy our time, and conse¬ 
quently leave us less for devotional duties: then 
they occupy our mind, and consequently interfere 
with the serious thought that heroines the season : 
and then it cannot he denied, that, though innocent 
amusements on the whole, there is an awful incon¬ 
sistency in the gaiety and forgetfulness of such 
pursuits, when brought in near contact with the 
events at this season recalled and pictured out 
afresh to our imagination. You cannot, in the ex¬ 
citation of the theatre, think of your Saviour's dying 
groan—you cannot, in the hubbub of a crowded 
room, he in the stops of Him. who, as He sat at meat 
with those He loved, was ever teaching them his 
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Father's 1; 1 w. or speaking with thorn <>i" his aj»- 
prnachintr expiation. Therefore it is lint hard to 
understand. that, at, a soason when von desire to 
romondior tlioso things and to tool thorn, you must, 
in sonio measure change your occupations.” 

1 was considering how far tho almvo ingredients 
might, if properly ooni|ioundod, mako a sin, when 
Selina ended at unco my doubts and tho conversa¬ 
tion, of which she was manifestly tired, hy tin* fol¬ 
lowing exclamation :— 

“ O. vos ! mamma—1 am perfectly satisfied of 
what von mean, and hot; your pardon for leasin'! 
von with such foolish ijnestions.-. 1 -ce exactly. that 
things which art perfectly proper during the three 
hundred ami twenty-live days in which we forget, 
out Saviour's sufferings. would ho very inconsistent 
during the forty days m which we desire to romcm- 
hcr them : and since Jesus for our salves at this 
time debarred himself of nature's first necessities, 
ami endured a sulferance from which nature shrinks, 
we should, in imitation of Him. refrain from what 
we most delight in. and submit to what is most dis- 
aL r reeahle to us—that is. we should give no halls, 
etit salt-fish and pancakes. and tro to church." 

Mrs T. smiled at her daughter's mirth, and pos- 
sihly felt her satire, hut contented herself with saving 
she vvas too giddy. 

1 w;ts a thinker then as well as a listener, though 

not much of a talker, as may have been per ived. 

Jictlecting. after I retired, upon this conversation, I 
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felt angry with Selina’s ridielile of her mother's 
sensilile remarks. The truth of what had keen said 
respecting Easter, the propriety of keeping it, and 
the manner of keeping it, had deeply impressed my 
mind. I felt ashamed that f had never before so 
seriously considered it; and a feeling of pious joy- 
animated my bosom, that, for the first time in my 
life, I had come into a family where 1 should see 
it observed so consistently and so devoutly. Ilow 
could Selina, 1 thought, who had been brought up 
in the constant observance of so excellent a principle, 
have remained till this time without a perception of 
its suitability ? 

I arose the next morning in a mood of more se¬ 
riousness than I remember to have ever felt before, 
prepared, as I thought, and willing, to make any 
sacrifice required of me by religion and the church 
at such a season. 

After the usual breakfast the carriage came to 
take us to morning prayers, and we rolled oft' to a 
fashionable chapel at the west end of the town. A 
few carriages brought a few people on the same 
errand—the chapel was so warm, and the seats were 
so well lined, and the hassocks were so near the 
elevation of the knees, and the reader made such 
admirable haste, that, contrary to my previous pre¬ 
judice, 1 found there was very little trouble in a 
week-day service, and so we rolled back again, and 
wont about our usual occupations. 

“ Selina, dear, you must not be idle,” said Mrs 
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T.: “ von know what a float you have to do. anil tins 
is the last leisure week ; there is scarcely a day in 
whieli we are not engaged after Easter, and our 
mornings will lie occupied in showing our friend 
about London. If you do not make use of tills 
idle time to prepare your things, you will he sadly 
hustled.’’ 

“ <>. dear me! 1 am hustled enough as it, is," said 
Selina. “ 1 have saved sueh a (juantity of things 
to do this week, that I never shall tret through them. 
It is a comfort, at least, that there are a few weeks 
in the year in whieli one has time to one's self. Hut 
did you not want, me to write those cards this 
mornin.tr!'” 

“<>. yes! indeed you must,” answered her mo¬ 
ther. *■ For to-morrow the dressmaker will he here 
all the morning, measuring and taking orders for 
your spring dresses; and next day 1 have appointed 
the upholsterer about the furniture, and all the house 
will he in confusion—on Saturday you must go to the 
dentist — T must get all these things done this week, 
for I shall have no time after Easter.” 

“Hut for what davs are the cards to he sent out, 
mamma 

“ That T must think o.f, if T can find time to think. 
There is the 1st, the titli. the 10th. Having no par¬ 
ties in Lent makes them come so thick afterwards, it 
is scarcely possible to find davs enough.” 

The conversation was interrupted by the entrance 
of a lady dressed in black—she made a \ isit of the 
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usual length, tlurii iit which slit' made a groat many 
ill-natured remarks, repeated several slanderous anec¬ 
dotes, and expressed herself with much bitterness 
against some persons who had otiended her. As 
soon as she was gone, .Selina said—"Mamma, what 
is Miss Tibbs in mourning for'.’” 

“ It used to be the custom, my dear, and it is still 
retained bv some persons who are particular, to wear 
mourning in Lent.” 

"May,” said Selina, "if Miss Tibbs is so particu¬ 
lar in keeping Lent, she bad better abstain from 
speaking ill of her neighbours, which is the thing 
she most delights in, and forgive her enemies, which 
is the thing she is least disposed to.” 

The days passed on—every body ate and every¬ 
body drank, and e\erv body-enjoyed themselves as 
usual. Two or three people came some days to din¬ 
ner, and the entertainment was the same, and the 
conversation was the same, for any thing I could see, 
as if there had been twenty—and on the days we 
dined alone, the objects that occupied our attention 
were still the same. We talked of the things we 
did not do, and arranged plans for doing them as 
soon as we might. 1 heard no more of Jesus, of his 
sufferings, or his death ; of shi, or its eonso<|itoneos, 
or its pardon; nor, as far as 1 could perceive, was 
any one thinking about them. This probably pro¬ 
ceeded from my own inexperience and want of 
knowledge of the world. It could not really be, as 
it seemed, that the season, so properly set opart by 
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i.ur church, as Mrs T. had said, for meditation, pe¬ 
nitence. and prayer. should he passed over without 
any extra-serious thoughts, of any kind whatever, 
upon the (wonts at this period commemorated. Cer¬ 
tain it is. that no more allusion was made to them in 
word or deed, except that some one now and then 
took occasion to say. it was \ cry unlucky it happened 
to he Lent. 

“ Mamina, which niitht are we troimr to the Ora- 
torioi’ " said Selina, oil Friday mornintr. 

"I helieve. my dear, we shall have a ho\ to-uiylit ; 
hut you will know wlam your papa returns.” 

On this subject I felt myself (piite well informed. 
I had learned In the newspaper that the theatres are 
always closed durum this season, except on Wed¬ 
nesdays and Fridays, when they tire opened for the 
Oratorio, a sort of rclurious festival, tis 1 conceived, 
by the names atlixeil to the performance, and L\ its 
heinsr held on the same day of the week as the church 
prayers; days, J was aware, to which custom had 
afh.xed a peculiar sacredness. I was well pleased 
with what I heard— for as this amusement was not, 
only allowed in I cut, hut confined to it by peculiar 
appropriation, I certainly miirlit there expect to find 
something of the devotion with which I had ta ard 
the season was to he hallowed. 

The box was secured, the hour came, we were 
duly adorned, and set off, as I supposed, to our devo¬ 
tions. My thoughts by the way were serious - they 
had not been used to be so ; but what I had heard 
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from Mrs T. had made a strong impression on mo; 
though I was effectually puzzled that it seemed to 
have so little nlfeoted any body else. I tried to eom- 
pose my mind to feelings suitable to the occasion, 
though no one else in the carriage appeared to be 
doing so. lint then they had been used to spend the 
Lent properly ; I had hitherto neglected it; and the 
reflection caused me some feelings of regret and 
shame. 

Shame, regret, and devotion, however, had no 
tickets of admission. T parted at the door with all 
of them, and became absorbed with such sense m 
pleasure as was likely to possess a youthful mind 
on tasting, for the first time, of such an amusement. 
The splendour of the house, the brilliancy of the 
lights, the music of the full choir, so unlike to any 
thing 1 had heard before; the gay appearance of 
the audience, where all without was prosperity and 
smiles, whatever might be beneath them—thoughts 
of sadness woidd have seemed to me a sacrilege ; 
within the compass of these walls, at least, there was 
a world all joy ; my reflections and feelings were ab¬ 
sorbed in sensations of uniningled pleasure. I could 
not djscern where vice and misery hid itself in that 
gay crowd ; or, I should rather say, presented their 
unblushing front, as if by acknowledged right they 
presided there. 1 could not guess how the hundreds 
of immortal beings were employed, who, to support 
a useless existence, and fill up the measure of their 
crimes, were doing the drudgery of such an esta- 
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blishmont. I know nothing 1 of all tills—hut igno¬ 
rant as I vras. and tliouglitloss as I was, 1 was startled 
from niv dolirium of enjoyment. wlion, accompanied 
by tones from the orchestra that might scorn to la¬ 
the music angels sing, I heard these words, “lie 
was despised and n^jeeted of men, a man of sorrows, 
and acquainted with grief, lie gave his hack to the 
smit el's “—I need not pursue the words, we know 
where they are, we know what they mean—those 
deep mysterious words, at which patriarchs and pro¬ 
phets wondered, which sinners treasure in their 
hosoms as tlie criminal the signet that is to stay his 
execution—which the penitent weeps while he listens 
to. and triumphs while he weeps—the words of God 
himself, the prophetic picture of the Saviour's suffer¬ 
ings fir a ruined, miseralile world, for the world that 
at this season professed to commemorate his mercy 
and its own degradation — for the world at that 
moment assembled within those walls, i looked at 
the person l>v whom the words were uttered — 1 
looked at the audience by whom they were listened 
to—1 marked the dazzling aeeompaniments of the 
scene. Mature and reason spake within me—for, 
bribed, corrupted, spell-bound as they are, they will 
speak sometimes, if we. will let them. The bold, 
unblushing front, the unshrinking eye, the immodest 
attire, the unhallowed air, on the one part—on the 
other, tlie expression of indilferenee or of emotions 
simply pleasurable, wore so contrasted with the 
images those words brought like unwelcome spectres 
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to my imagination, that at no moment of my life tlo 
1 remember to have felt so involuntarily persuaded 
that these things were indeed hut the fiction that 
they seemed — the tragic stories with which men 
amuse themselves. The beings before me and around 
me. could they believe themselves the creatures for 
whom the Messiah had thus sull'ered ? Was it they 
had done it., they had caused it, they, at this very 
time, professing to keep a fast in imitation of his 
suflcrings, and humble themselves before Him for 
their share in it? Jt was nonsense, it was absurdity, 
—it was imposition that could not be passed upon 
a child—to suppose that they who sang, or they who 
listened, felt themselves to be the sinners that had 
boon so redeemed ; had there been any bosom there 
to which the realising sense' had come, they would 
have drooped their heads for shame, and gone away. 
No — 1 am bold to say, that whatever it was before 
or after, the Messiah's sorrows were, at the moment, 
to every bosom there, a fiction—enhanced by tin* 
exquisite pathos of the music—a beautiful, exciting, 
heart-aflecting fiction, represented by the most de¬ 
graded of mankind for the amusement of the gayest 
and most profligate. Yet hither we had presumed 
to bring the word of Clod. Here we addressed Him 
with the cry for mercy, here we had his name re¬ 
sounded from unhallowed lips, reverberating on un¬ 
adoring hearts; succeeded as quickly as the scene 
could change, by a heathen madrigal, sung by the 
same performers, in the characters of Ceres and 
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Proserpine, in which Pluto received the orisons so 
lately otiered in mockery to tin* God of Heaven ; 
uttered in the a.tine spirit, heard with the same feel¬ 
ings. AVe drop the picture. Satire grows grave 
when she touches on things like these; and our 
readers will say we preach. Jf there he meaning in 
words, or sense in tiny thing, God's commandment 
was that night broken, and his name profaned; and 
Christian* were there to hear it, and Mere well 
pleased. 

lint to resume my story. A few days more, and 
the days of Lent were ended. The imitation of the 
Messiah's fast in the wilderness was completed, the 
season of humiliation was accomplished, and we were 
all prepared for the approaching festival of Master. 
The day of the Hcdcemcr's death that ended our 
days of mourning, was decently observed in Mrs T.'s 
family, as was also the Sunday, the commencement, 
of our joy for his resurrection to eternal life, and our 
own in his. And what it before behoved us to re¬ 
member, it now behoved us as quickly as possible to 
forget ; what Mas sin the Meek before the expiation 
Mas otl'ered, was no sin as soon as it was accom¬ 
plished—there needed, indeed, the utmost ingenuity 
to make up for the tilde that had been lost. Miss 
Tibbs put off her mourning; Mrs Thoroughgood 
would have thought it quite Methodistical to go to 
church in the week ; Selina honestly rejoiced that 
Lent came but once a-yoar; and I—J remembered, 
what I hope my readers may not have forgotten, the 
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beginning of my storv. I remembered Selina’s igno¬ 
rance, and no longer wondered; for neither could I 
perceive the connexion between the season and its 
observances. .1 remembered Mrs Thoroughgood's 
pious observations, and wondered what they could 
have meant—for 1 had not seen a single illustration 
of them in the practices or occupations of the family 
in the interval. One good effect, however, came of 
my meditations—they put mo on good terms again 
with myself: for whatever might be the intention of 
our Church in instituting this fast—whether, that hi 
order to our being made conformable to our Lord in 
his life, it was judged necessary that we should have 
a season of self-denial and abstraction from the ordi¬ 
nary occupations and innocent delights of life—or 
whether, He having fulfilled for us the law, and by 
his sufferings done away the need of a similar penance 
on our part, this was rather meant as a time of 
grateful remembrance than of imitation, a time of 
humiliation before (lod, and pious commemoration 
of his love—in either or in any ease, it appeared to 
me that the intentions of the Church had been as 
well fulfilled by my forgetfulness as by their obser¬ 
vance of the season. Whatever mistakes may be in 
this comparative estimate of wrong, I lieg may be 
attributed to my inexperience and ignorance of the 
world. 
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No. XYITT. 

TIIE CHILDREN OF AI!liAIlAM. 


Ami wliere shall Israel lave her bleeding feet ? 

Ami where shall Zion’s songs again seem sweet ? 

Ami Judah's melody once more rejoice 

Ti»e hearts that leap'll before its heavenly voice r 

Hebrew Melodics. 


I w.\s travelling once over a distant land—a land 
it had I icon, by the way I travelleil, of bleakness, and 
barrenness, and danger. If sometimes I had loitered 
where there were flowers budding, fair as the first 
and fairest of our Spring, while 1 yet waited in ex¬ 
pectation of their blowing, I saw them wither in the 
sunshine, fade, and pass away. If ever, amid the 
parched and thirsty soil, I had looked upon the 
bursting of a pure, clear spring, quickly there came 
to it some unclean thing, and lmi'lded and polluted 
what had risen so pure.' And often, as, beneath some 
shadowing tree, I had lain down to rest, before I had 
shod myself again to hasten forward, the cold north 
wind had come and stripped that tree, and robbed it 
of its beauty and its shade. It was a wretched land, 
and they that dwelt in it were like the land they 
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dwelt In. Their well-seeming virtues rarely bore 
the l>liM>m they promised, l>ut failed at the moment 
of expected fruition—their wisdom, however rife it 
seemed to flow, flowed, not far before it became 
mixed with error and empoisoned—tlioir enjoyments 
were the evanescent verdure that could not outstand 
the first cold touch of sorrow. And surely! had felt 
pity for them as 1 passed, and mourned that they had 
not a better land to dwell in. 

Having travelled thus some considerable way, J 
reached a spot, seeming more fair for the rude p th 
that led to it, and beautiful in the contrast of its 
fertility with the coldness and barrenness of the land 
1 had passed over. There was no barrier, that I per¬ 
ceived, between them ; and yet were they distinct as 
the darkness of night from the broad light of noon. 
Why the inhabitants of the adjacent country did not 
pass on to it, 1 perceived not : but ! concluded it. 
was appropriated property—the hereditary posses¬ 
sion, probably, of a people too powerful to need a 
landmark, or an armed outwork, against the en¬ 
croachments of their neighbours. Certainly I saw 
that no desire was manifested on either part, to take 
possession of the other’s land : and, unequal as seem¬ 
ed to me the destiny of each, each appeared con¬ 
tented to abide their portion. I entered with delight 
on the rich scenery of this pleasant land. I do not 
know that 1 need particularly to describe it: it was 
like the best spots in our native country—those that 
industry has toiled to cultivate, and some tasteful 
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hand lia« taken pleasure to adorn. It was like to 
those wide ('states, that, being appropriated to some 
powerful and rich possessor, who finds pleasure in 
them, and does witli them what he will, manifest in 
every part the influence of his interference. It, was 
no fairv land 1 speak of, where magic suns gave 
hirth to golden fruits, or necromantic power charmed 
the elements to stillness. lint it. was one where 
forethought had provided every thing, caution had 
secured every thing, and whatever wore the natural 
ills to which it lay exposed, some defence against 
their influence, or remedy for their mischiefs, had 
carefully heel) o'snided. Tin* blossoms of their 
gardens died like others—hut their departing beauty 
left the fruit to ripen richly on the stem. The sun 
of their daytime went down like others, and often 
went down in clouds—but the damps of their night 
were like the waters of affliction to the bosom of sub¬ 
mission, the better for its tears. "When the tree that 
adorned it withered in the blast and passed away, 
there came a friendly watcher and planted another 
as lovely in its place. Tim menacing weeds some¬ 
times came up, indeed; but (ptiekly the eve of the 
inspector marked them, and put in his keen-edged 
tools to their destruction. Like our most highly 
cultured grounds, its paths were made straight, and 
its rough places were made smooth—tin* threatening 
tempest passed over it harmless, and the winds that 
rocked its habitations to their base, found them too 
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strongly founded for destruction—the dwellers in 
them slept secure in danger. 

The inhabitants of this happy region, T observed, 
were many; and they seemed to know the value of 
their estates. They did not live on them in idle 
luxury, waiting the productions of a soil, that, rich 
as it was, would surely so have disappointed them : 
hut they cultivated it in cheerful expectation of no 
uncertain harvest. Though they enjoyed its good in 
common, it was not in wild misrule, the lawlessness 
of promiscuous possession. Each one had his pla. •>, 
and each one had his task; and if the proportion of 
each was not the same, it showed a fair adjustment 
to his powers, his industry, or his deserts; it was 
enough to suffice him till time and circumstance 
should bring him elevation in the scale; there was 
enough for all; and all were .secure they should not 
he deprived of the possession, unless they willingly 
departed to some other residence. 

When I had staid some time with this people, I 
found that they too had a character something in 
conformity to the features of their country. They 
evinced the infirmities and dispositions of other na¬ 
tions ; and this appeared to be the chief taint that 
sullied the lustre of their state, and marred their 
happiness. Yet even this w,is not without a pallia¬ 
tive and a corrective remedy: the laws were so good, 
and the administration of them so good, the punish¬ 
ment ensued so quickly on misconduct, and the par- 
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don so quickly oil the effectual repression of fho 
wrong. that order ami pence wove the general cha¬ 
racters of the kingdom, notwithstanding the |hwi- 
liility of its subjects, ami tin* frequent interruptions 
of their enjoyment by the obtrusion of their faults. 
I became. after a time, very anxious to knmv who 
these people were, and how they eame to lie in pos¬ 
session of so beautiful a territory, while all around 
it and about it, as J have told, remained so bleak, so 
bare. 

“ Tell me.” I said to one 1 thought eould inform 
me, “ from what great, line of ancestry these people 
are descended : + he children, doubtless, of some 
pristine hero, who conquered for them this pleasant 
land, or perhaps the generation of its first, posses¬ 
sors. who. when the inhabitants of earth were few, 
found it and took possession, and by their industry 
and wisdom, made it what it is, and bequeathed it, 
with all its blessings, to their posterity ?” 

“ This land,” he answered, “ was not originally 
theirs who hold it now—their fathers did not con¬ 
quer it, their progenitors did not possess it. They 
dwelt yonder, in the lands you passed through.” 

“ Indeed ! ” I said ; “ most, happy are they, then, in 
the exchange. But by what rich purchase is it 
theirs ? " 

Tie answered, “ It eame not into their hands by 
purchase, but was the gift of our Sovereign Lord 
the King, who gave it to them and their heirs for 
ever.” 
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“ lu reward for simie service to tin* frown ? ” I 
asked. 

“ None that T ever lieard of,” lie replied ; “ it 
was eontiseated property, and lie gave it where he 
pleased.” 

“ Hut who then, and where, are the original pos¬ 
sessors of these lands ? l)o they who planted yonder 
vines not gather of their fruits ? ” 

“No,” lie rejoined, “nor they who built those 
palaces may dwell in them—nor they who raised 
those altars may longer worship there, They \\ >re 
faithless ungrateful traitors; they broke their pledged 
allegiance to the king, their persons were outlawed 
and attainted, their estates forfeited to the crown— 
and what the fathers made themselves, the children 
have continued.” 

“ What were the fathers before this happened?” 

“ The favourites of their l’rinee— the best and 
besr-bclo\od of all his realm. The highest in dig¬ 
nity, and the most happy in estate, they came, every¬ 
one of them, of royal blood, and could trace their 
ancestors by- name to a period when ours were un¬ 
heard of. Here, amid the blessings surrounding 
us, they lived secure, no man disputing their pos¬ 
session ; for tlioy- had been its first possessors, the 
sole inheritors from remotest ages.” 

“ And what are the children now ? ” 

“ Did you not see them,” he replied, “ loitering 
in helpless indigence on the confines of our terri¬ 
tory ? Come, and I will show you them.” 
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\V e walked towards the way opposite to that by 
which 1 had ciiteml; and I ohscncd amid sur¬ 
rounding dreariness, a few luiserahle hovels, the 
abodes of the wretched, as their appearance told— 
humanity was glad to see they were not more. 

“ Are these all that remain ? ” I said. 

“ No," answered mv companion. “ lmt they are 
all that reside in this part of the kingdom, vvander- 
inir round the dwellings that were onee their own, 
where now they enter not.” 

I looked upon those miserable ruins of departed 
greatness, and saw. or fancied 1 saw, some traces of 
nohilitv in their features—-but it was so mixed with 
an expression of sordid wretchedness, and abject 
acquiescence in disgrace, 1 could liken it only to 
the fallen statue, which the elements have discolour¬ 
ed, and the rank herbage overgrown, till we know 
not if we really perceive, or do but persuade our¬ 
selves of its former beauty. Misery, guilt, and 
deep-written melancholy, there certainly were upon 
their sallow brows—in some. 1 could have believed 
it the melancholy of penitence and shame. 

“The children of royalty,” I uttered, as 1 looked 
at them, “ the certain claimants of that remote 
ancestry of which we are all so proud ! And do they 
want for any thing?” 

“ It is likely they want for every thing,” my guide 
replied; “for they have no possessions here or any 
where; they dwell upon the waste; they have no 
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country* ami no friends, and scarce a home—none 
l>ut those miserable lints.” 

] entered one of them. An need man was sit¬ 
ting ; older, I judged, in misery than in years—ami 
yet his head was grey, as sorrow's often is before 
its time. The scanty hair upon his hall-hared head 
was strikingly contrasted with the abundant fulness 
of the beard. His features were harsh ; there was 
vice in them, and there was misery—but it was vice 
and misoiv that laid done its work and gathered its 
reward : and purposed no more, and feared no ni. "e, 
of either ; poverty, abandonment, and despair, were 
the predominant characters of every thing in him 
and about him ; excepting that there lay about his 
foot a group of children, whoso sunny foreheads and 
deep hazel eyes glowed with the vigour of fresh ex¬ 
istence. as yet umpiestioning of weal or woe. And 
even to these, the long, falling lino of the nose and 
forehead, and the shadowing eyelid that half veiled 
the oblong eye, gave such an expression of pensive 
melancholy, one might have fancied they borrowed 
their features from their fate. 

I spoke to the old man softly, and said his store 
appeared a spare one; and something I said about 
the condition of his house, and the contrast with 
their former greatness, when in possession of the 
adjoining lands, which, as T was told, had been his 
fathers’. 

“ They tell mo so,” he said, “ but they were 
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never miiK'; ami I do not want thorn; lor 1 am 
going to my fathers, from whom the rapacity of 
those si rangers stole them.” 

“ But 1 have lieard that You forfeited them hy 
rehellion, iind were lawfully ejected l 1 ” 

“ It niiiv he so—-hut 1 know nothing about it. 
Whatever happened, happened before 1 was bom. 
(’ompelled to toil my. life through for my bread, 
s mietimes to beg it. ay, ami sometimes to steal it 
or forego it, 1 have had no lime to inquire, and no 
one has eared to tell me." 

“ Von do not seem so much concerned as 1 ex¬ 
pected. Would you not. like to enter again upon 
that pleasant land, and look at the dwelling of your 
fathers”” 

“No one Ini' ‘united me. Concerned! Is the 
loathed spider, think you, concerned when vou wipe 
it from your gilded cornices, and east it out as a 
pollution I’ Is the hated reptile concerned when 
you put your foot upon it, as too vile to he shel¬ 
tered even in your dust” What matters our con¬ 
cern? ” 

“ But your chi! iron—-perhaps the time may come 
—do you not wish “- 

The old man raised himself from his seat, placed 
his hack against the humid wall, Ins clenched hands 
resting upon the stall' before him. “ Yfv children ! ” 
lie interrupted me—“1 have said I did not know— 
you say* 1 do not care—but this I know—1 love my 
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children, miserable villain as 1 may bn, and tiny 
are sullering, outcast, and despised. The land they 
dwell upon produces nothing—tlie returning seasons 
bear them nothing—-look at them, unwashed, un¬ 
shod, and starving. Perhaps if they knew what 
tiny are. and what they might have been, they 
would try some means to be reconciled to their 
King--but who is to instruct them ? Where are 
they to liml him 1' They are born to misery, and 
they will die in ignorance, the innocent victims of 
their fathers’ deeds, and no man comes to luIp 
them.” He paused a moment—then, with increas¬ 
ing lnournfulness, resumed—‘‘The boastful inhabi¬ 
tants of yonder place talk much of their abundance. 
Proudly exulting in their, unbought possessions, 
they cast our forlorn condition in our teeth, and 
Weighing our wretchedness against their bliss, bid 
us behold in it the issue of our fathers’ crimes. I 
have said 1 do not know if it be true. I do not 
know if their land be as abundant as they say. 
How should I? They have never imparted to me 
of its fruits. I do not know if they are really the 
happy creatures they profess to be. How should 
1 ■’ They have never bidden me to their hearths. 
Bid if it be that their halls art! so wide, and their 
harvests so rich, and their government so honofi- 
oent as they say—ah ! surely there should he room 
enough for these few poor children. But none will 
fetch them in.” The father’s voice grew hoarse 
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■with deepened Emotion—the dark eves of the eliil- 
(Iceii moistened with a tear; they know not why, 
hut that their father wept. 

I could have wept too—hut I replied. “ Perhaps 
the Prince your fathers so much offended, forbade 
your re-entrance on those lands—perhaps its new 
incumbents hold it on condition never to admit you 
—or surely they had not so long left you here un¬ 
friended ■’ ” 

“It may be so,” the old man answered, fixing a 
look of lorn despair upon his children, paused a 
moment—then, as if a hopeful doubt had broken in 
upon his sadne , added, “ I never heard it. 1 have 
heard he loved our fathers—they who love the 
fathers are not used to hate the children. 1( may¬ 
be so—but when you go back again to yonder halls, 
if you see that there is any thing to spare—if then* 
be room enough in their chambers and food enough 
on their board, ask if they are forbidden to take in 
my few poor children.” 

Headers, 1 have fulfilled liiv commission. If you 
were the possessors of some rich tenement, given by 
the sovereign, a- in former times it often has been 
in our country, the forfeited property of his traitor 
subjects to those he makes his friends—while you 
enjoy the gain of their disloyalty, should you feel 
no pity for their need ? Should you leave their 
children to perish at your gates? I believe you 
would not. There is nothing more moving to our 
natural feelings, tliau to look on the residue of fallen 
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greatness: if ii sufloring pauper be pointed out to 
us as the fluid of one who was of rank and birth 
superior to our own, a stronger emotion ol' pity is 
excited for his degradation; for we contrast his 
fortunes with our own, and measure his fall as wliat 
ours might be. Still more, if you were the gainers 
by that change, and held the property that was 
once his fathers’, would you not hold out to the 
deprived and degraded oilspring, some portion of 
your well-spared abundance V You would go out 
of those pleasant lands to the bleak forest 1 h..vc 
described, to look for those poor children that were 
perishing on the waste, and bring them in to live 
on your estates, and be at least your sonants? 
Now, believe me, it is no fiction 1 have told. Jeho¬ 
vah has a garden that, he cultures with especial 
care, as unlike the heathen lands that lie around it, 
as the dwelling 1 have pictured to the country that 
was about it. lie east out in anger the original 
inhabitants, and put you in uuearned possession of 
what once was theirs. A few of their outcast chil¬ 
dren, innocent of their fathers' sin, ignorant of the 
real cause of their degradation, and not knowing 
by what moans to he reconciled to their offended 
Maker, are lying about your streets, ami lurking 
round your doors, and you have taken no notice of 
them. You have not gone to their dwellings to 
oiler them a portion of the word of eternal truth, 
on which you feed so richly. And you have not 
sought out their children to separate them from 
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miseries, and roar thorn to a boll or state, ho- 
foro habit has oontirinod thorn in their errors and 
roooncilod thorn to dostniotion. You know their 
high original—you traoo with lively interest their 
distant pedigree, and are proud to call yourselves 
by the name of their fathers—it is your boast and 
glory to observe the law of Moses their legislator, 
and Christ who was born of them. And yet you 
hold these ancient people in contempt, individually, 
if not as a people; ami feel no emotion when you 
see them perishing without those moral ami religi¬ 
ous advantages you possess in such rich abundance, 
and have never cii forbidden to communicate. On 
the contrary, you know there would be joy in hea¬ 
ven itself to see the offspring of a Hebrew become 
it spiritual Christian. The only way in which an 
inhumanity not natural to our hearts can be ac¬ 
counted for, is thoughtlessness of the circumstances 
in which we stand respecting these people, or igno¬ 
rance of the means by which we can amend their 
condition. 

These thoughts were suggested to me when, on 
a late occasion. 1 went to listen where the holders 
of the rich blessings of the gospel were assembled 
to consider of the claims of these poor children; 
and deeply was my mind struck with the con¬ 
trast 1 heliehl. They were not indeed unfed and 
naked in their land of barrenness, for pity laid 
fetched them in—but they were sitting there the 
suppliants for a small share of that which once was 
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all tlioiv own—tlic children of Abraham were in 
tli<‘ dross of charity—their little eyes cast down and 
often tilled with tears, while their wants and claims 
were urged by those who spoke on their behalf, to 
wring a poor pittance from the gay Gentile crowd 
liefore them—gav in the ornaments of superfluous 
wealth, that, spared to them, had not been missed— 
and gay in the consciousness of moral dignity and 
enjoyment of spiritual good, that, divided with them, 
had surely not been lessened. The sight was to me 
the argument—the scene was its own sutfie. nt 
illustration. Who are those? Who are these? 
Abraham, four thousand years ago, worshipping 
God on the only altar he had upon the earth, the 
temple of Jerusalem in all. its splendour, his own 
presence shining in the midst, while our unknown 
forefathers were wandering somewhere in the wilds 
of uncultured ignorance, rose to my imagination 
with such impressive reality, every thing that was 
said, or could he said, came short of the spontaneous 
emotion of my bosom, that had already run through 
the world’s history for an explanation of the scene 
before me. 

Jn determining to represent to Christians the 
duty of instructing Jews in general, and Jewish 
children in particular, I have left the grounds on 
which more has been said than I can find to say— 
they are in better hands than mine—1 have left to 
others the strength of Scripture language, and the 
mysterious voice of prophecy, ami put in the plea of 
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feclin2, .justice, Sjuul humanity ; because l am writ¬ 
ing fur some who may not understand those, hut 
must lie aeeessihle to tliese. I (lo not wish to sug¬ 
gest any parficxilar measures or means; hut merely 
to awaken in the hosoms of my readers some share 
of tin* shame I feel, that I have never given any ox 
my time, or talents, or superfluous e.xpcndituie, to¬ 
wards the children of Ahraliam—that I have not. 
vet. even by ;i word of jaTsuasion, sent a messenger 
out from our Christian halls, to ask one of those 
few poor children to oomo in to the habitations of 
their fathers. 
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INCONSISTENCIES. 


Dicu nous ]u*u a pcu iiotiv fond «|ui nous •'■toil iiu-ounu ; c*t 

turns soimnos tous t-ttonos do dot-ou vrir, dans nos tori us i:u'nu s, des 
ttofuuls dont nous nous otions crus iucapaldos. C-’osl coniine uno grotto 
tjui jmroit stVlio do tons out os, ot d'tm l'oau rojuilht tout a c«»uj» jiurlos 
ondroits dont on sc dctioit le liioius. 

lvEMiLON. 


A FRIEND request<‘(l me, :i short time since, to write 
a paper oil Consistent'. I was well pleased with 
the suggestion ; it is a. pleasant thins? to have ■■ 
subject given, when every liody writes so nuieh, 
that subjects are growing scarce; 1 thought I 
would quickly set ahold it, and indite a paper de¬ 
scribing the beauty, and loveliness, and excellence 
of Consistency. But when I would have gone To 
work to paint the portrait,- 1 found myself in no 
small difficulty—for where was the original ? Had 
I any acquaintance with it ? Had I ever seen it ? 
Imagination may make a drawing, lmt a portrait 
it cannot make—and what would it avail me to de¬ 
scribe an imaginary being, whose features none 
would recognise, when 1 profess to draw always 
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I'nmi tin* lift*. ainl <l<■'■t'rif><> only wliat. I hoar and 
see? Wh.it ivii< to ho (lorn*? I oouhl think of Imt 
mu' \va\ of emerging from this groat dillieulty. wifli- 
ont breaking tho promise J liad given to toiu-h flu- 
subject. If thoro wort' sltch a thing as Consisi- 
i",vi_-!iiiil 1 liad never hoard it douhtod—it must 
ho somewhere to tio found ; why not look after it 
1 must, of course, have soon it often, and my igno- 
ranoo of its exact, foaturos. and tho contour of tho 
countenance altogether, must ho tho result of inat¬ 
tention or forgetfulness V This might he repaired, 
as ignorance mostly may. hy diligent, research—and 
1 resolved that i should ho so. I resolved to listen 
every whore, and look at every thins, and inquire 
of in on hody, till l should tlnil my subject, and so 
have no more to do hut to paint the rosomhlauco of 
it. T put mv pencil in my pocket-—and my Indian- 
ruhher. lest I should sketch a feature wrong—and 
patient!;, lesolvcd to delay the portrait till 1 had 
seen the individual, whom 1 did not douht to meet 
'n some of the ordinary walks of society, now that 1 
had seriously set m\self to watch for her. The pro¬ 
gress of my researches is what 1 wish to disclose to 
my readers. 

It happened, a short time after, that T was stay¬ 
ing in a house where, without that sort of profusion 
dint intimates abundant wealth, there was an air of 
ease and liberality that spoke poverty equally dis¬ 
tant As many servants were kept its could do the 
required service well; hut not so many as usually 
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prevent its living done at all. As much ornament 
was aliout the house, a.s gave a tone of elegance and 
comfort to the apartments; hut not so much that 
everything must he handled up in sacks of brown 
Holland, till somebody is expected worthy to look 
upon it. The dress of the family was genteel, per¬ 
haps a little recherche ,; hut not so as to convey the 
idea that the great essential of their happiness, the 
cardinal virtue of their character, was to have their 
clothes becoming and well made, In short, the 
whole air of the mansion seemed to say. We i tve 
not enough to squander, hut we have enough to 
enjoy. 

It befell on an occasion, that wo—that is, myself 
and the ladies of the family—sate pleasantly engaged 
in our morning occupations, about as important a> 
such occupations usually' are—that is, one was mak¬ 
ing a frill, and another was unpicking a frill that 
somebody else had made—one was making match¬ 
boxes for the chimney, and another was making 
matches to put into the match-boxes, and so on. A 
person was announced who eauie to solicit a con¬ 
tribution to some charitable efforts making in the 
neighbourhood for the relief .of indigence, or suffer¬ 
ing of some kind, I do not exactly remember what. 
The lady of the house listened with much civility to 
the application ; fully approved of the object and 
the proposed means; wished all manner of success, 
and greatly' lamented that her very limited income 
did not allow of her doing so much good as she 
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desired ! They had contributed already to mi many 
tilings, the objects of private charity that presented 
themsebes wcrc so numerous, it. was unite impos- 
sihle to assist in any new efforts. The applicant, 
who, its an intimate friend of the family, used the 
liberty of persuasion, again jminted out the necessity 
of tiie ease, and the Christian duty of dispensing 
what we hold of providential bounty. The ladv re¬ 
plied extremely well—spoke fairly of the beauty ami 
the duty of charity—admitted that she did not give 
so much its she should feel to be right, and as she 
should be inclined to, but that she actually had no 
mure to spare- her income was only sutlieient for 
the proprieties ol her condition— she «c\er expended 
any thing unnecessarily—she wished she had a few 
hundreds a-year more, and she would give a guinea 
to this undertaking most willingly—there was no¬ 
thing for which she so much desired wealth. Then 
turning to her daughters, she said, “ I do not know 
how the girls’ allowance stands—they tire always 
anxious to give, and I am sure this is a ease in which 
they would feel deeply interested—but they, like 
myself, cannot do all they wish.” 

“ 1 really am sorry,"’ said the elder daughter, 
*• but I have given away every farthing 1 can possibly 
sparc—if I had a shilling left that I could do with¬ 
out. 1 should think it my duty' to give it on such an 
occasion.’’ 

“ l have no money,” said one of the younger girls, 
'• but I am thinking whether I can assist the charity 
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in any other ivav—whether I can take any part in 
the trout tie of providing — n f visiting the” - 

“ T am sure. Julia, you eannot,” interrupted her 
sister; “you know you have more to <lo already than 
you eaii get through. Our time is taken up with 
so many things—it is impossible you can undertake 
any thing more.” 

“Well. I believe it is,” answered Julia; “but 
this is so plainly a ease of urgent necessity—a duty 
so obvious, that, wc certainly ought to aid it in some 
way. 

“ We ought, if we could, mv dear,” said her 
mamma ; “ but no one is required to do more than 
they can. As*if has not pleased Providence to give 
us any superfluity of wealth, much is not required of 
us. It cannot be our duty to give more than we can 
spare with propriety, and in justice to ourselves ami 
our families—1 am really sorry, because I think it a 
proper ease.” 

The contribution was declined, and the visitor 
departed. I held my tongue, because 1 always hold 
my tongue; but T had been thinking all the time. 
I thought it was a pity people so charitably disposed 
had so limited an income—T thought how painful it 
must be to them to feel that there was no way in 
which they could make their circumstances yield to 
the claims of their suffering fellow-creatures, without 
trespassing on the expenditure imperiously demand¬ 
ed of them by the proprieties of life. And, as my 
secret reflections are apt to excurse very widelyd'rom 
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tho point where they begin. and no one spoke to in¬ 
terrupt mo, I wont on to think what is tho veal 
extent of charity that Christian principle may de¬ 
mand of any one. It is immediately perceptible that 
it cannot he to do away with the distinctions Provi¬ 
dence has made, and throw from us the advantages 
and indulgences Prov idenee has given, and disenable 
ourselves to support the expenditure required by our 
station, itself a means of dispersing wealth, and 
averting poverty front the industrious. A limit, there¬ 
fore. there must be to every one’s liberality. Hilt can 
that limit lx* within the point where a case of real 
want presents it.-elf, and the possessor of wealth can 
command, without injustice or injury to any one, 
something to bestow ? I was just entering in thought 
upon this wide held of rumination, when the ser¬ 
vant announced the arrival of a vender of certain 
rare articles of dress and curious wares from abroad 
-—-things as pleasant to the eye of taste as to that 
of vanity. The vender was willingly admitted. 
Every thing was examined, many tilings were wished 
for. a few things were purchased. Mamma bought 
some ornaments for the table—the eldest girl bought 
some ivory winders for her thread, much prettier 
than the wooden ones she had in use before — Julia 
bought a gilded buckle to fasten her waistband. 
These things were all very pretty—not very extra¬ 
vagant in price—harmless indulgences of taste—the 
produce of some one’s industry—the superfluity the 
Creator has provided means for, and therefore eau- 
VOL. I. S 
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not disapprove. But they were all unnecessary. The 
one lady had added nothing to her influence or re¬ 
spectability by the ornaments for her table—the 
second lady had added nothing to her comfort, or 
happiness by exchanging wooden winders for ivory 
ones—the third lady had added nothing to her grace 
or beauty by a new buckle for her waistband. “ There¬ 
fore,” 1 said within myself, “their words and their 
actions do not consist. They said there was nothing 
for which they so much valued wealth as to distri¬ 
bute it to the necessitous. That was not true—tney 
preferred to spend it on themselves. They said they 
had not any money to spare, though they 1'i‘lt strongly 
the claim that was made on them. That was not 
true-—they could spare money the first time they felt 
inclined. Had these people said they had given in 
charity as large a portion of their income sis they 
thought it their duty to deprive themselves of, and 
wished to give no more, it had been well ; and, 
whether right or wrong, they had spoken honestly ; 
but inasmuch as they said they wished to give, ami 
regretted that they could not, their words and their 
deeds were not consistent.” 

“ Good morning, dear,” said Mrs White to her 
cousin Mrs Grey, as I chanced to hear one morning 
on the Parade at Brighton; “1 have a favour to ask 
of you—our girls are going to have a quadrille party 
next week—1 wish you would let your young people 
come.” 
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“You know f <lo not like my girls to enter into 
those tilings’’- 

“Not when it takes them into public, and lends to 
habitual dissipation—but In private parties, and when 
you know what company they mix with, and when 
you are sure they will neither hear nor see any thing 
calculated to pervert their principles or corrupt their 
minds, it is impossible you can imagine nnv harm in 
a party merely because they dance. We shall not 
have above thirty people.” 

“ No, certainly not because they dance. To dance, 
literally, is only to mo\e in a certain measured stop, 
and jump a cert,.in number of inches from the ground, 
and go about the room in a prescribed figure, in¬ 
stead of the irregular figure and unmeasured pace 
they would observe were they running upon (lie hills. 

I am not so absurd as to suppose there can be auv 
harm in this motion more than in any other motion. 
Therefore that my girls do not come, is not merely 
because you have dancing, but I do not like that sort 
of party for them at any rate. It is a ..of dis¬ 

play—an exhibition of (he person and excitation of 
the mind, that they are better and happier without, 
and 1 should be sorry -they acquired a taste for it.” 

“ l cannot think why you should fear their having 
a taste for an innocent amusement that all young 
people enjoy—you are not bringing them up for the 
cloister, I suppose?” 

“By no means: I bring them up to be agreeable 
and useful in society, and therefore would not wish 
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to unfit them for it—hut you cannot pretend to say 
there is any real enjoyment of society, any mental 
improvement to he expected, or benevolent foolintr 
to he cultivated, in these parties?” 

“ Perhaps not—I cannot say there is—hut at least 
there is no harm.” 

“That is not so certain — 1 apprehend a l eat 
deal of harm may he done. A great many wrong 
feelings are excited—if they are much noticed, and 
have the host partners, vanity and self-esteem are 
excited-—if they see others succeeding 1 letter, jea¬ 
lousy is excited : jealousy, and vanity, and self- 
esteem, are sins, and in all sin there is harm. Then 
there is so much thought and care about what they 
are to wear, and how they shall look, and what will 
he thought of them by strangers—a set of people, in 
v hose approbation or affections they can never find 
credit or advantage, whom they care nothing about, 
and to whom, therefore. ] would not have them feel 
anxious to commend themselves by such factitious 
means. They are contented now with pleasing those 
who know and love them, and in whose society they 
find advantage—T would rather they did not come 
to you to aeipiire new desires, and divert their minds 
from more rational pursuits.” 

“ I would not persuade you against your wishes— 
1 know xour sort of religion forbids you to conform 
to what you call the practices of the world—hut I 
do not perfectly understand to which of its practices 
you do, and to which you do not, object.” 
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The Indies ]>art('(l. Mrs Grey ami myself walked 
home to liml tlio young ladies, to whom their mamma 
mentioned what had passed. They gave entire assent 
to her opinions ; spoke with more vehemence and 
less moderation against the vanity and wickedness 
of such amusements—pitied their cousins’ corrupt, 
propensities, and detailed half-a-dozen instances of 
the spirit of emulation, and contention, and display, 
exercised in parties of the kind ; and then they talked 
about renouncing the world, and its pomps, ami its 
delusions —and the spirit of self-renunciation, meek¬ 
ness, and hump’ that could only he maintained 
away from scenes of dissipation, rivalry, am! display 
—and so on, and so on—and I thought they talked 
uncommonly well, only rather too last ; particularly 
its nobody was disposed to contradict them. 

T observed, however, that they were remarkably 
busy all the time, as if in the act of preparing for 
something. 

“ .Mamma," said Charlotte, “ have you brought 
the tlowers for our bonnets 

“ No, my dear, but we will send for them.” 

“Well, but we must make hii'te —the meeting 
begins in an hour or two, and we shall not be 
ready—ring the bell.” The bell was not answered. 
“ King again.” The bell broke— that was the bell- 
hanger’s fault. “ Where is John ’.’’’—‘•John is gone 
out, ma’am.”—“How tiresome! then Hetty must, 
go."—“ Hetty is about .Miss Charlotte's pelisse that 
must be done to put on this morning.’’—“ Was ever 
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anv tiling so provoking !—then, cook, you nuts go.” 
—“ I am just putting down the meat, miss, and can't 
leave it.” 

“My dear,” said Mrs (trey, “you can woai your 
bonnets as they are.” 

“ No, mamma, that is impossilde—we had iietiei 
not go at all.” 

“Then you must fetch them yourselves." 

“Yes, and how are wo to lie ready Every body 
will he there before us. Things always happen so 
oontrarily !" 

And now a certain quantity of ill-humour, and a 
considerable quantity of impatiouoe, were manifested 
on tdl sides. Mamma blamed the girls, first for 
thinking about their dress at all, and then for not 
having thought of it sooner. The girls wondered 
their mamma had not brought in the flowers. John 
was blamed for not being at home when he had 
been sen 1 out — Hetty was blamed for being busy 
when she had been set to work —the cook was 
blamed for dressing the meat, though no one, as 
T believe, meant to go without their dinner. The 
ladies were what, in domestic phraseology, is called 
put nut; and, when that takes place in a family, 
it does nor signify who is to blame, or what the 
matter is—every body must submit to be in the 
wrong. 

Time mends all things. The young ladies went 
to the anniversary of some charitable society in the 
town—and the young ladies canto home again. 
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“Well, my dears,” said Mrs Grey, “how have 
you l>ooi) pleased:*” 

“ Tolerably,” replied Ann : “lint wo were so late, 
and sot sneli had seats—1 eouhl not enjoy it at all. 
Do von know that there were those Miss Drowns in 
the llish Street, sitfins before ns in the best seats 
—and they would not make room l'or us, thonsh 
thev knew very well who we were. A sreat many 
people put themselves forward who have not done 
half so mueh for the charity as we have.”—“ Dear, 
yes," said Charlotte, “and 1 had sneli a vultrar wo¬ 
man next me— she would speak to me, and I was 
(juite afraid le>: people should think I knew her.”— 
“And. mamma, the three Miss IJhieks were there— 
their servants were ill such tray liveries.-it made 
me feel ashamed of .John's old clothes. Julia Ulaek 
was very rude to me—hut I took care to he ipiite as 
rude to her—for I think myself of as mueh conse¬ 
quence as she is.”—“ I.ady Dull'was there—1 wish 
we eouhl have trotten up to speak to her—people 
must have thought we belonged to nobody.” 

“Those who knew you, had no occasion to think, 
niv dear: and those who did not. are not of mueh 
consequence to you. . lint you have not told me 
what you heard.” 

“<), we heard a irreaf deal of fjood—-1 wonder 
my cousin Whites were not there—much better for 
them than troin'r to balls—it was a very interestiiur 
meetiiiir; but there were not so many people of 
consequence there as last year—these things always 
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go ofl'. There \V(TO some excellent speeches— it 
vexed me to hear that disagreeable nun who was so 
Tilde to us once at tin; committee, so very much ap¬ 
plauded—I quite hale that man; hut he made by t;u 
the most sensible and religious speech." 

To that connexion of ideas, which, on flic repeti¬ 
tion of a single word, brings hack to memory all with 
which it has sometime been associated, it was. doubt¬ 
less, owing, that I, at, this moment, thought of pomps, 
and delusions, and inconformities-—and self-sub¬ 
jection, and meekness, and humility— and love of 
approbation, and fear of opinion, and rivalry, and 
contention ; and a great many other things that had 
not much to do with the dinner we were eating, or 
the meeting we were talking of. Had JSlrs White 
been there, a part of her doubts had been sohed at 
least—for though she had not learned what it was 
of the world the Miss dreys’ religion taught them 
to renounce, she had certainly discovered what it 
was not. Is it the practice of the world, or its 
spirit, that stands most opposed to religion'.’ Avails 
it any thing to renounce the one and keep the other ? 
I saw no Consistency between the morning’s dis¬ 
course and the evening's, except in volubility of 

speech. 

I was visiting lately a friend in the country; a 
rational good sort of woman ; the queen, hy long 
established courtesy, of a populous village, where 
nobody thought themselves of more consequence 
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tlmn herself. Slio had been a very happy woman 
all her lift', and might have continued so to the end 
of it, had she not. boon disturbed by tlie eonduel 
of her neighbours, and certain disorders that had 
Woken tint in the village. All Lady Hetty Hall’s 
sorrows grew out of her warm attachment to the 
Church of England, and very susceptible aversion 
to every thing that looked like a departure from its 
rules, or a dissent from its opinions. Some of her 
neighbours, and even the curate of the parish him¬ 
self, .were beginning to disturb her ponce by mani¬ 
festing most dangerous symptoms of dissent. The 
former, in spit- of her opposition, persisted in teach¬ 
ing grown people to read, and collecting children 
into Sunday Schools — means directly tending to 
make sectarians of them. Some had even gone so 
far as to read the llible to the sick and dying poor, 
and draw their attention to the eternal world--a 
dangerous encroachment on the rights of the esta¬ 
blished ministry. Nay. such was the spirit of dis¬ 
sent amongst them, it was liecoming it common 
thing to hear religion spoken of in society, and 
theological subjects discussed at table, lint what 
could stay the infection, when the minister himself 
had caught it, and actually took part in a llible 
Society, refused to go to the Assembly-rooms, and 
administered the sacramental emblems to three or 
four people at a time, without reading the appointed 
words to each one separately ? Then the poor-— 
the very poor—had come into the work of Milner- 
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sioti: she had hoard with hor own oars a day-la- 
bouror singing Toplndy’s hymns as in; sat at dinner 
under a haystack : and she had seen with her own 
eyes a washerwoman reading a tract, as sin; paused 
to rest her bundle on a milestone by the roadside. 
The ringing of the ehureh-bells on a Thursday 
evening totally suspended her appetite—on a Wed¬ 
nesday or Friday, provided it wen* at eleven o’clock, 
and there were no sermon, it was not observed to 
have the same etlect. Lady Hetty had great respect 
for the authorised version of the Scriptures in.pio- 
per time and place : for instance—any part of it on 
the Sunday, or the Proper Lessons on any day—but 
if she chanced to see a Jiible in the kitchen window 
that looked as if it had moved since Sunday, or in 
her children’s hands after their lesson had been said, 
the spectre of dissent rose immediately to her af¬ 
flicted vision, and her concern for the Establishment 
took no rest till she had suppressed the innovation. 
To hum a psalm-tune on a week day. to like an ex¬ 
tempore sermon, to refuse a game of cards, or to be 
shocked at the use of an accidental oath, were things 
she held especially, and about equally, dangerous to 
the Church—the friend who was convicted of either 
lost her esteem, and the servant who was suspected 
of either lost her confidence. 

Partly from participation in her love of the 
Church, and partly from the tenderness I always 
have for the honest zeal that takes fright even at 
the bugbears of its own imagination when they seem 
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to endanger the thing it loves, T should have frit a 
great deal tor Lady Betty’s sorrows, had 1 not ob¬ 
served there were times ami circumstances in which 
her respect for the Church, ami its decisions, and 
its wisdom, was considerably abated. The esta¬ 
blished religion has appointed the celebration of the 
Sabbath, and enjoins on its members to attend those 
appointments strictly-—it orders all secular affairs to 
be suspended-—the sale of' the necessaries of life to 
be forborne—the unnecessary labour of man and 
beast dispensed with—the amusements of the idle, 
as well as the toils of the industrious, to be super¬ 
seded by pub'. manifestations of religious reve¬ 
rence. and private exercise of devotion. Lady lictlv 
was of another mind : she could make a better use 
of thi' day than that to which the Church has as¬ 
signed it. It was the best day of the seven for 
travelling, because there were fewer things on the 
road, and there was not much else to be done—ex¬ 
cept the occupations to which the Church devoted it, 
and they were of no consequence. She would go 
to the morning service, and so might, her children, 
if there was nothing to prevent—that is, if there 
had not fallen a shower in the night to make it 
damp ; or there was not a cloud in the heavens that 
might produce a shower by and by ; or she had not 
'lept too late to lie ready within ten minutes after 
the bells had done ringing. Two services arc or¬ 
dered ; but she held the second altogether superflu¬ 
ous—the carriage, and of course the horses, and of 
course the servants, were always required at three 
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o’clock for licr customary drive. Slic liked ortho¬ 
dox religion in inferior people, provided always it 
did not interfere with the orthodox irreliginn—that 
is to say, the eomenienee of their superiors. She 
did not disapprove of her servants going to church— 
Imt it was seldom convenient to spare them. Articles 
were purchased from her tradespeople on Sunday— 
the law is otherwise, hut it was convenient. Persons 
were employed to fetch things, and carry things, 
and do things, on the Kahhath, in direct opposition 
to the law’s command that they should lie at chinch : 
hut this too was convenient. The Church has 
issued a Catechism for the instruction and guidance 
of the young, and Lady Hetty’s children were most 
carefully taught it, and made to repeat it—hut they 
were not taught, nor indeed allowed, to follow or 
believe it. Their mother would have thought them 
very superstitious had they feared the influence of 
an evil spirit, and very niethodistical had they ex¬ 
pected the influence of a good spirit t she would 
have boon much vexed had they grow n up with a 
contempt for the vanities of life to which she reared 
them, or a distaste for the pomps and splendours 
she taught them to aspire t’o. The articles of the 
Christian faith, as explained by the Church, she 
would not allow to be so much as named before 
them, lest it should put odd notions into their 
heads ; and in respect to the keeping of all God's 
commandments—that might ho very well, aeeording 
to her own interpretation of them, lmt not aeeord¬ 
ing to that of the Church, given in the Catechism : 
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for they were by precept and example taught to 
consider their mvn :nl\first, their m>i>>li— 
hour's benefit second, anti God's reipiit'omonts hot. 
They were to oliey linvful authorities when it was 
dangerous or disre|>ut;d>le to do otherwise—but to 
ciroumxent the law, to evade it, or ilirtixely to de- 
fraud the revenue, were daily practices. They 
might not tell a lie. so called ; but they were taught 
to tell as many indireer ones, by false representa¬ 
tions, false excuses, false politeness, as might suit 
their purpose: and in respect to slander, cxil-speak- 
jng, unkind and lualexolent feelings, if they xxere 
ex er cheeked in these, it xvns only because children 
should not be encouraged in them : daily proof 
xxas before their eyes, that xvhcn they ceased to be 
children, there would be no harm in these things. 
The Church litis appointed certain times for the 
celebration of the Lord s Supper, anil earnestly ex¬ 
horts her members to be present there, and duly to 
receive it. Here Lady Hetty dissents attain — she 
can only attend once a-xcar, or when she happens 
to haxo a leisure week—that is, a week free from 
common engagements, to prepare herself Ibr the 
ceremony. In opinions it xvere endless to trace out 
the differences—-the Church teaches her perpetually 
to repeat in public, that she is a ruined and cor¬ 
rupted creature, needing the interference of dixine 
grace to reconcile her to (lod, and make her meet 
for eternity—but she insists in private that she is 
u good sort of a person, and that her uc<]iiaiutanco 
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arc very good, and nobody is in need of eomor.sion 
but papists and pagans, and nobody in need of re¬ 
pentance but drunkards and pickpockets- In short, 
I could not be long with Lady Hetty, without perceiv¬ 
ing that she dissents from the Established Church 
in opinion, in practice, in every thing : and there¬ 
fore is not consistent in her fears for it. 

“Mamina,” said little Julia, to her mother, one of 
my intimate friends, “what is the reason you would 
not let us play at cards last night, when we wanted 
to amuse our little party—you let the boys play at 
marbles—I should like to understand the difference:’’’ 

“ The difference,” replied my friend, ** is almost 
too nice for you to perceive—yet there is a diller- 
enee, and perhaps 1 can make you understand it. 
Marbles is the game of our childhood, and in no 
danger of becoming the passion of our later years. 
It is also a game of skill and not of chance; what 
we win, therefore, is in some sense earned, and con¬ 
sequently ours ; which it is not honestly', when we 
come into possession by the chances of the game. I 
should, however, object to. playing at marbles, or 
any thing else, for money, lest it should induce a 
love of gambling that would soon transfer itself to 
other ventures. Cards are generally played for 
money. They might be a most innocent amusement 
in childhood, were there no danger of their becom¬ 
ing the taste of the woman, and were there nothing 
to be won or lost by the game.” 
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“But wliiu, nuimniii," said the Jittli' gill. u ih tlie 
liiirm of winning or losing?’* 

“ If von win, what you gain is not honestly yours 
—you neither earn it, nor deserve it, lior receive il 
as a voluntary gift—it is not therefore a lawful pos¬ 
session. Tin* law of man does not consider it so, since 
the gamester is not obliged to pay his debts; and 
the law of (Jed, I bc]ic\e, would still less consider it 
so. This appears a small matter, while the sum is 
small—but there is no limit to it moral maxim of 
this sort—it little and it little added, and the sum 
becomes a huge one. The yet greater c\il is the 
feeling excited while you play —the eagerness, the 
anxiety, the temper, the impatience, and the ultimate 
vexation—it is impossible to see a party of children 
play at cards for monte, and not perceive these ef¬ 
fects, even more obviously than among elder people, 
because they have less control oxer their emotions 
to suppress or conceal them. All these unnatural 
stimulants to passions, these morbid stirrings of the 
spirits, are destructive to the simple, calm, and inno¬ 
cent. delights of childhood, and creative of a desire 
for excitation, which tin* duties and ordinary enjoy¬ 
ments of after life arc scarcely likely to supply. I 
had the same reason for not allowing yon to put your 
money into the rutile. 1 considered that tin* feeling 
of pleasure which would attend your winning, or of 
pain in losing, would he equally injurious to the 
mind it acted on, as arising from no legitimate cause 
of pain and pleasure: besides that the desire of win- 
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ning—and if there were no desire to win, there 
would l>e no pleasure in playing—must he gratified 
at the eost of your antagonist. A most dangerous 
taste to cultivate, is the desire of succeeding at an¬ 
other’s cost, and that without any superior merit or 
exertion of our own.” 

Here the conversation ended. T thought the mo¬ 
ther's remarks very sensible and just, and indispu¬ 
tably applicable to the years of childhood, whatever 
they might be later: blit a surprise awaited in' 1 . I 
bad been invited by my friend to accompany her the 
following clay to the school at which her elder daugh¬ 
ters were educating, to be present at the distribution 
of prizes. As some of my readers have inferred, 
from my former remarks on the subject, that 1 dis¬ 
approve of prizes altogether, I may take this oppor¬ 
tunity of assuring them 1 do not. Howard is the 
natural fruit of merit, and I would have it ever be 
its attendant. In a school or elsewhere, T would have 
each one rewarded according to their merit. But 
it. should be their abstract, not their comparative 
success—a prize for reaching some given point, not 
for outstripping, without ellbrt, a less competent but 
as willing competitor. This bv the way—for what 
1 went to see is by no means to the point. 

When we had passes! this stone* wall and iron gate 
by which the corruptions of the world are supposed 
to be excluded from minds not suflieiently matured 
to resist them, we were shown into the hall of this 
mansion of education, already crowded with the young 
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candidates for honour or reward—as yet T knew 
not wliieh. They wore their gayest dress, and the 
apartment was decked as for festivity hut it did 
not strike me that the eountenanees, as I examined 
them successively, wore exactly a festive aspect— 
there was an expression of painful anxiety in most, 
and in those* that had an air of confident gaiety. it 
did not seem to sit altogether easy. There was not 
one among them 1 could have selected as the picture 
of conscious merit waiting its reward. 1 began to 
apprehend that, by some strange mischance, not 
one among them thought she could make good her 
claim. The eer monv began, and the names of many 
were called in succession. As each young lady heard 
her own, a vivid expression of pleasure passed over 
her features, but they soon resumed the previous 
expression of anxiety ; while those who did not hear 
their names, changed their air of doubt to one of 
sullen despondency. 1 begged to know the meaning 
of this proceeding, and was informed that those 
whose names were not called, had, on previous exa¬ 
mination, been found undeserving to be admitted as 
competitors for reward. Nothing could he more 
just than that those who had merited no reeomperise 
should expect none, and receive none—though 1 did 
not perceive why they should have been kept to this 
time in ignorance of their exclusion ; the harassment 
of uncertainty and suspense not being considered 
particularly good for the susceptible spirits of child¬ 
hood. The more deserving competitors were now 
VOL. 1 . T 
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numbered, and an equal number of ornament od card? 
were put into a most portentous Imp of bright blue 
satin. Now again I wax a little jiu/zled : there were 
fifteen ladies of this non-exeluded class—they were 
of different ages, and most, likely of very different 
attainments—but to all appearance they must be of 
exactly equal merit, for the same bag received all 
the cards, and the cards that went into the bag were 
all alike. As my old trick of listening could avail 
me nothing, where the most profound and suspensive 
silence prevailed, I was obliged to betake myself to 
guessing how this could be. My best conjecture was, 
that to avoid all rival ship, every deserving pupil was 
to have a prize proportioned to her individual merit, 
and that, though my eye could not perceive it, there 
must be written on each card the name of a lady, 
and the prize adjudged to her. It is true I did not 
exactly see how these decrees of justice were to find 
their way out of the blue satin bag into the fingers 
of the rightful possessor; unless Merlin, or Kater- 
felto, or some other of the conjuring tribe, were 
hidden at the bottom of it, while each in succession 
thrust in her little hand. What was my surprise 
when, out of fifteen ladies who had been pronoun¬ 
ced deserving of reward for their improvement in 
music, the occasion of this first lottery, one only 
gained the prize—not bv merit, or talent, or industry, 
superior to her competitors, lmt by the accident of 
putting her fingers on the right card—-while all the 
rest, though judged deserving of reward, were to 
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suftl-r the disappointment of excited expectation, and 
see another enjoy the recompense to which their own 
claim had heen admitted equal, and perhaps was 
known to he superior! I need not descrilte tin* re¬ 
peated ceremony—one after another the lotteries 
went on—for each different branch of education. I 
turned to my friend when the ceremony concluded, 
and asked her how she could sutler the minds of her 
children to lie thus acted upon—their feelings thus 
senselessly excited—the very spirit, and essence of 
gaming thus instilled ? She said it was the cus¬ 
tom of the school; and she had never thought of 
any harm tlier. could be in it. 1 reminded her of 
the conversation of the preceding evening with her 
little Julia, and remarked on the inconsistency of 
her keen perception of danger in the one case, with 
her blind insensibility to it in the other. For my 
own part, this system seemed to me such an outrage 
upon common sense, that on any evidence but fact, I 
could not have believed any rational governess could 
invent, or any careful parent sutler, such a practice. 
When all was over, I made especial inquiry into the 
results ; and I found one girl, whom I knew to be by 
no means the best, laden with prizes, exultingly set¬ 
ting oil' to her home to exhibit proofs of an advance¬ 
ment she had not made, and display her triumph 
over companions she had by no means equalled. I 
saw another, an industrious, clever girl, going off 
with tearful eyes and saddened spirits, without a 
sim.de testimony of good conduct or recompense of 
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exertion ; though she had been worthy of drawing for 
every pri/.e, and of all the school had best deserved 
to be so. 

We contemn the wisdom of our ancestors, who, 
when they could not decide the merits of a cause, 
referred it to the decision of Heaven by some su¬ 
perstitious ordeal. l>o the ladies who superintend 
these schools really believe that fortune will respect 
the merits of their pupils, and do they so intend to 
teach them? Or—more; probable result, and yet 
more dangerous lesson for their after-life—do they 
mean to teach them that success goes by hap, and 
not by merit ; that it is better to be lucky than 
wise ; that to win a prize is easier than to earn it ? 
We doubt not that many of our readers who are not 
in these secrets, will think the practice so strange a 
one, we need not to have spoken so much about it. 
I should have thought so too, did ] not know that 
it is practised by some governesses, and suffered by 
many parents, who, I believe, act under the influ¬ 
ence of the best moral feeling, and the purest reli¬ 
gious principle, in the management of the children 
committed to their care, and would by no means 
suffer them to receive such impressions under any 
other form. 
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Qu'attendons nous dcs homines ? Ur sont foibles, inconstant*, avou- 
gles : les uns no veulcnt pa* re qu’ils pouvent, los autrrs no peuvent 
pas i*o qu'ils voulont. La nature ost un rosoau r.isse; si on vout appn- 
yer dossus, le rosoau plie, ne peut nous soutenir, et nous perco la 
mum. 

Iem'i.o^ . 


Mr Listen mu, 

H.wisi; observed with much concern the ill success 
of your researches after Consistency, anil felt a 
growing impatience that the portrait was not pro¬ 
duced, it came into my mind that I might assist you 
in the search, happening to lie intimate witli a family 
who are continually speaking of it, and that after 
the manner of a familiar acquaintance. The word 
being perpetually on their lips, 1 could not doubt 
but they were well acquainted with the thing, and 
perhaps could afford the very information you had 
sought so far in vain. Anxious now as ever to 
assist you, I proposed myself a short residence 
among them, not liking to expose my ignorance In¬ 
directly asking for the information I wanted. No¬ 
thing could be more promising than the first aspect 
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of tilings. With the first breath I drew in their 
abode, I seemed to inhale a love of this unknown— 
and so contagious is example, that before many days 
had elapsed, I found it impossible to express myself 
on any subject without using the word. It is a 
delightful word—it will do for any thing—with the 
help of a small negation it will stand for sin, or 
folly, or falsehood, or treachery, or caprice, or infi¬ 
delity, or any thing within the whole compass of 
moral defectibility. Whenever a fool conn fitted 
folly, we said he was not consistent—when the false¬ 
hearted did one thing and professed another, we 
said they w r ere not consistent—when the selfish be¬ 
trayed their friends to serve themselves, we said they 
were not consistent—in short, whenever a sinner, 
under any form, committed sin, we said he was not 
consistent. I was delighted—for, in all the lan¬ 
guages 1 had learned, I never found a word so uni¬ 
versally applicable. But most of all was it valuable 
to designate those nameless discrepancies in our 
friends which all are quick to perceive, but no one 
can readily describe. We were no slanderers, and 
would not for worlds have said those who did not 
please were false, or ignorant, or disagreeable, or 
any thing that perhaps they might not bo—but we 
could always sav they were Inconsistent, without 
danger of contradiction: and we did say so of every 
one who had the misfortune to come within our ob¬ 
servation. In one respect, at least, wo obeyed the 
spirit of the Christian precept—for we treated our 
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enemies in this matter to the* full as well as our 
friends. Among the abundant examples and count¬ 
less uses of this term, 1 know not where to select 
for your information—any instance I may give you 
can be but one of thousands. 

We were just rid of some evening visitors with 
whom we had spent several hours in the rapid inter¬ 
change of most polite discourse. They had said 
every thing that language can express, in praise of 
all that was in the house, or about the house, or 
within ken of any of the windows—and the ladies, 
my companions, had given back to the full, the mea¬ 
sure they had meted. If they said our drawings or 
fancy works were beautiful, we said they were no¬ 
thing in comparison with theirs: if they praised our 
music, we were surprised that they, who were used 
to so much better, should be so very kind as to lis¬ 
ten to it. We said their children were the largest, 
and their dogs the smallest, and their jewels the 
brightest, and their words the wisest, in the known 
world—for any thing 1 knew, it might be so, for 
they were strangers to me. As soon as they were 
gone, Miss Sarah said, with a sigh, “What dreadful 
flatterers those people are—ami they swallow it as 
willingly as they bestow it! There is no way of 
pleasing them, but by the grossest compliments. 
They are very false: I know exactly what they 
mean when they admire any tiling—they only want 
you to say that something of theirs is better. 1 
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make a point of saying so directly, because I know 
they will he disappointed if I do not.” 

“Are they very superior people ?" I asked 

“ Oh, by no means: they understand nothing: 
they praise every thing and every body alike : they 
think flattery must please others because it pleases 
them, and they bestow it as liberally as they desiro 
it.” 

“ There is, at least, good-nature in the inten¬ 
tion.” 

“if they were more consistent in their good-na¬ 
ture ; but they will not continue to praise us in our 
absence, I doubt.” 

“ If they do,” thought 1, “ we shall have better 
than requital at their hands: ” but wo were quite 
agreed that it was inconsistent to flatter people in 
their presence, and speak ill of them the moment 
they were gone. 

“ I wish,” said Matilda, one morning, with refer¬ 
ence to a lady who had just made her first visit at 
the house—“ I wish Miss Js.’s conduct were more 
consistent. If I kuew nothing of her, I should bo 
greatly taken with her manner and conversation 
this morning: I should really think her very sen¬ 
sible and serious ” - 

“ And bow do you know she is not ? ” I asked, 
interrupting her. 

“ One can only judge the tree by its fruits; and 
her conduct is so very inconsistent.” 
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“ Ill wlmt, way do you mean ? ” 

“ I really do not exactly know; I have very little 
acquaintance with her; 1 have avoided it, because 
I think such people dangerous: but I have heard 
many things of her, not at all consistent with a reli¬ 
gious character. It is very easy to talk and profess, 
but when one knows she does not mean what she 
says, there is danger in having the form of godli¬ 
ness without the power.” 

I admitted the justness of this remark, but still 
desired to know wherein Miss N. stood more ex¬ 
posed than others to this danger: for 1 had been 
much pleased with her conversation in the short 
visit she made us. Urged again, Matilda said Miss 
N. wore feathers, which she thought not consistent 
with the sobriety of dress that becomes a Christian 
—then she had heard she went into gay company; 
she did not know if it was true, but she supposed it 
was; she often saw her speaking to people of that 
sort—the Scriptures hail required us not to be con¬ 
formed to the fashions of the world. I thought the 
Scriptures had also commanded us not to speak evil 
one of another, nor to judge one another; but I did 
not make the remark. 

“ I have heard,” continued Matilda—“ I do not 
remember where I heard it—but I know I heard it 
from somebody—that she is not particularly strict 
in the observance of the Sabbath—it is impossible 
a person can be a child of God, and break his posi¬ 
tive commandments.” 
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I thought it was one of the positive command¬ 
ments that we should not bear false-witucss against 
our neighbours, lint 1 made no remark, at this 
time not quite agreeing with my friend; for, if 
Matilda did not know what she said to be false, she 
did not know it to be true; and if it was true, she 
had only assumed wliat she began with asserting, 
that Miss N. professed what she; did not mean, llow 
did Matilda know what Miss N. professed ? In our 
recent conversation, confessedly the first she had 
ever had with her, 1 am certain she had not pro¬ 
fessed not to wear feathers, or not to go into com¬ 
pany ; and, supposing Matilda did not profess to 
speak no evil, and bear no falsc-witness, I consi¬ 
dered that, however wrong I might regard them, 
both or either, I could not well apply to them my 
favourite word—a great disappointment to me. 

Seated at tea in the balcony of our house, we 
were conversing one evening on a melancholy oc¬ 
currence in a family of the neighbourhood, in which 
a young person had been reduced to a state of deep 
and morbid melancholy, by the effects of long-pro¬ 
tracted anxiety, ending in severe and remediless 
affliction. It came to be considered, in the course 
of conversation, liow r far such a result was consist¬ 
ent with religious submission to the will of Heaven. 
It was very sapicntly proved, that, by a mind en¬ 
tirely detached from the things of earth, the loss ol 
earthly things could not consistently be felt—that 
a mind entirely trusting in the wisdom aud power 
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of God. could not consistently suffer from anxiety— 
that a mind totally acquiescent in the will of God, 
could not consistently feel regret at the dispensa¬ 
tions of Providence—and, above all, that where no 
loss, or anxiety, or regret could he felt, the mind 
could not consistently be deranged by them. These 
were truths beyond all controversy, and we were 
thence successfully going on to deduce the incon¬ 
sistency of this helpless sufferer in particular, and 
of every body else in general, ourselves excepted, 
when the rolling of distant thunder in the horizon 
announced a coming storm, called off our atten¬ 
tion, and turned the conversation. The storm arose. 
The young ladies became desperately frightened— 
they did not know for what, but lest some harm 
should happen to themselves, or somebody, or some¬ 
thing that belonged to them. When 1 endeavoured 
to soothe them by assurance that no ill would hap¬ 
pen, they grew angry. ITow' could I be sure of 
that ? Lightning often kills people—wind often 
blows houses down—people sometimes lose their 
eyes or their hearing in a thunder-strom—in short, 
they thought it quite wicked not to be frightened 
when there was daiiger, and distressed when there 
might be suffering, to others, if not to ourselves. 
The storm subsided—but not so the fears. They 
had now, indeed, a definite object; very consider¬ 
able damage was supposed to have been done on a 
distant part of the coast, where they had property, 
and they might possibly be very material losers by 
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the accident. Gloom, fretfulness, and anxiety per¬ 
vaded the house through all that night and the 
succeeding day. With the hopefulness generally 
experienced by the uninterested spectator of others’ 
anxieties, 1 represented to them every probability 
or possibility, reasonable or unreasonable, that their 
property might not have been injured—but they 
persisted in expecting the worst, in rejecting all 
palliations of the possible mischief. They would 
not eat—they would not sleep—they would not 
divert their minds by employment, or relieve them¬ 
selves by conversation : and when they thought 
they perceived in me an opinion that they showed 
more uneasiness than was warranted by a yet un¬ 
certain ill, and more impatience under an imagined 
loss, than might have been reasonable even under a 
known one, they observed, that to be less anxious than 
they were, would be unnatural, insensible, impossible 
—in short, inconsistent with common sense. It did 
not happen to us at that time to renew the con¬ 
versation of the balcony—of minds detached from 
earth—of trust that could not be shaken—of acqui¬ 
escence that could not be moved—of that self-pos¬ 
session, in short, that could not be disturbed in a 
devoted and well-regulated mind. 

Among our intimate acquaintance, there was one 
young person whose liveliness of manner and buoy¬ 
ancy of spirits made her the life of her family and 
the zest of every company she happened to mix with. 
She went gaily and cheerfully about every task that 
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eimimstance or choice imposed ; she spoke 1 of every 
thing with playful vivacity, and did every thing with 
an air of confident expectation ; meet her when you 
would, or where you would, there was always bright¬ 
ness iu her eye, and a smile on her hrow, and acti¬ 
vity and enjoyment in her whole demeanour. We 
allowed that this was agreeable, we confessed great 
pleasure in her society—but we could not approve 
her character—it. was not consistent for a Christian 
to be always so light-hearted. The pilgrim, tiie 
penitent, the culprit, the suppliant dependent on 
Almighty pity, the combatant struggling through 
unequal warfare, the prodigal as yet almost a stran¬ 
ger in his home, the meek, the mournful, and the 
broken-hearted—emblems by which the Deity has 
described his people—are characters, we said, that 
consist not with so much gaiety and lightness of 
spirits, such sanguine, cheerful, fearless animation. 

There was another, on whose brow the shade of 
pensiveness for ever sat supreme—slit 1 seemed to be 
always feeling, one might have said, always sutlcr- 
ing—if there ever came a smile on her features, it 
was gone, ere you could be sure you saw' it there— 
if there ever escaped from her a word of jest, the 
sigh came so quickly after, you felt forbidden to 
remark it: the liquid eye, and changeful colour, 
spoke intensity of feeling—but even in her feeling 
there was a stillness imperturbable—in her very 
pleasures, if she knew any, there was a tone of 
melancholy. Her affectionate softness we felt was 
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lovely, lier gentle sadness interesting; we eould 
even have loved her, had we not seen her so very 
inconsistent. A Christian who professes, as we sup¬ 
posed she did, to have found a real and substantial 
bliss in grateful anticipation of eternal joy, ought 
never to be melancholy—habitual sadness, an air 
of habitual suffering, was not consistent with the 
security, and peace, and joy, offered in the Gospel 
to the believer, and professedly accepted by him. 

There was a third person, whose busy, bus hng. 
babbling nature, happily set in motion by a dispo¬ 
sition to good, was for ever talking, and for ever 
doing; from sunrise to sunset, she was to be seen 
in motion—assisting every body, exhorting every 
body, teaching every body—sometimes laden with 
books to give away, sometimes with work to be 
done or clothes to be bestowed; her tables were 
strewed with tracts and baby-linen—her basket was 
filled with conserves and cough-mixtures—nobody 
eould live without her assistance, nobody eould die 
without her administration—it almost seemed that 
nobody could go to heaven without her guidance. 
The days were too short for what she had to do— 
the hours were not long enough for what she had to 
say; her busy head was always devising something 
—her bustling step was always pursuing something 
—her rapid finger was always making something— 
her tongue outstripped them all; and of all, good 
was the object, and benevolence the motive. Her 
name was written in every record of humanity, and 
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sounded on every tongue, and engraven, doubtless, 
in many a grateful heart.—hut we did not like her, 
because she was not, as we said, altogether consist¬ 
ent—while engaged so much abroad, domestic piety 
was overlooked—while hurried up and down in 
perpetual activity of benevolence, private devotion 
must be neglected; there could be no time for read¬ 
ing or reflection; the religion of the closet was of 
more avail than all this bustle, and more consistent 
with the genuine spirit of the Gospel. 

A fourth friend we had of an opposite character. 
She was neve’- to be found taking part in the insti¬ 
tutions of benevolence, or joining in public exertions 
for the propagation of truth. She was not known 
as the instructor of the ignorant, or the comforter 
of the afflicted; she was not known to belong to in¬ 
stitutions or societies; she was very seldom heard 
to speak upon religion, and was very seldom seen in 
religious society. In private only might her piety 
be detected—in the peace and holiness that reigned 
in her family—the devotion that seemed to have its 
favourite dwelling in her closet—the silent study of 
the truth—the firm abiding by its precepts—the 
regulation of her temper by its laws—the tone, in 
short, of her whole feelings, habits, and desires, 
perceived though untold, betrayed rather than ex¬ 
hibited. It was necessary to know her intimately 
to perceive all this—we knew it, but it did not 
please us. If she was pious in heart, and devoted 
in private, why did she not come forward ? Why 
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did she not join with others of like feelings, and do 
us they do? It was not eolisistent that one who 
really loved tin* truth, should he supinely indifferent 
about its propagation—one who really feels must 
talk and act, must he anxious to impart what she 
knows and disclose what she enjoys : a barren and 
unproductive faith, so diflieult to discover, and so 
fruitless, could not be consistent Christianity. 

There was a fifth, whom birth and circumstances 
had accustomed to all the elegances and Insures of 
life. A refined mind, a cultivated taste, and deli¬ 
cate habits, all conspired to make these things valu¬ 
able and needful to her; and it was evident they 
were valued and en joyed. She was nice in her dress, 
expensive in her establishment, stylish in the ar¬ 
rangements of her household. Iler we condemned 
at once: so much indulgence and display, and care 
for things exterior, were not consistent with humi¬ 
lity, self-denial and renunciation of the world. 

A sixth, who, in a station of equal elevation and 
with equid means, was neglectful of appearances, 
homely in her habits, indifferent to the distinctions 
of society, whether from inclination, or from con¬ 
scientious self-abasement, received from us no kinder 
judgment. It was not consistent in people of rank 
to look like housemaids, to live like peasants, to 
contravene the arrangements of Providence, by le¬ 
velling the distinctions of rank and circumstance. 

These, and such as these, are but instances of our 
ample success, in finding all our neighbours guilty 
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of Inconsistency. In the full enjoyment of these 
discoveries, there cauie athwart me, Mr Listener, 
the recollection of your paper almost forgotten, and 
of my wish to help you. After all our talk about 
Consistency, and the want of Consistency, and the 
beauty of Consistency, where w;is the idea the word 
had stood for ? Within me, and around me, I began 
to search for it. In my own mind, 1 could find no¬ 
thing like an idea upon the subject—1 had applied 
the word so indiscriminately to such a heterogeneous 
multitude of things, from the careless dropping of 
an unweighed word to the crime of grossest, ma¬ 
lignity, it was impossible for any one definition, or 
any one idea, to comprehend the whole. Around 
me—alas! in reiterating the charge of inconsistency 
on others, had we not amply proved it in ourselves ? 
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No. XXI. 

CONSISTENCY. 


!>«•« qu’on so mot a nr'gocier aver lea rirconstancos, tout cat perdu, 
car ii nVst poraonne qui n’ait des eireonstances. 1,a lefon qu’il importe 
It* plus do dontier aux homines dans ce nionde, c*est de ne transiger 
avec aiuune consideration quaud il s’agit du devoir. 

De Stakl. 

Mv readers may, I fear, Is.rome weary of a subject 
that has loitered unsuccessfully through three or 
four papers, with no better result than that of prov¬ 
ing, what, might scarcely need a proof, that a great 
many people talk of what they do not understand, or 
reproach others with the wrongs themselves unwit¬ 
tingly commit. Lest this should be, I propose, like 
other narrators, to tack a moral to my tale, by way 
of conclusion, and so abandon it. My object was 
not, as may have seemed, to prove every laxly in the 
wrong, but rather to exhibit the various modes of 
inconsistency; that, perceiving it and applying it, 
each one may correct their own. Some have said, 
Why expose the faults and inconsistencies of those 
whose principles are good, and bring on religion 
the reproach of all the inconsistencies of those who 
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profess it ? Let the shame be to the creature, and 
the glory to the Creator—what is good in us is His, 
what is evil is our own. But if it be true that these 
things exist, and that they are inconsistencies, shall 
we say—shall we leave it to others to say for us— 
that what, in the careless and the earthly-minded, we 
should condemn as faults, in those who profess more 
seriousness and devotion, we can gloss over and dis¬ 
own It was said of oue of old, that it was easier 
to believe that drunkenness was not a vice, than that 
he should be guilty of one. Far be from Christianity 
the adoption of so heathenish a principle! Rather 
say the spot is > lie blacker for the brightness of the 
surface on which it is seen—the stain the darker for 
the purity of the garment it pollutes: it seems so, 
and it is so. If we are ashamed of it, as well indeed 
we may, let us efface it, clean it, wipe it out—but 
not deny that it is then', or that it is what it seems. 
Christians think not themselves, they think not each 
other, sinless creatures. Should they desire to pass 
their alloy upon the world as pure and proven gold ? 
But they say it is for the honour of religion, not 
their own, that they are so tenacious of the exposure 
of their faults. We are glad if it is so—but we would 
rather have this pious tenaeiousness exercised in 
correcting the evils than in glossing them over, in 
lamenting than in denying them. So much, by the 
way, in reply to some remarks that have been made 
to us. 

We hear of the beauty of Cousistenev; we repeat 
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perpetually, because we hear it, that nothing is so 
beautiful as a consistent character; but what does it 
mean ? The sinner’s consistency, alas! is sin—the 
false heart’s consistency is falsehood—the villain’s 
consistency is villany; but is this beautiful ? It is 
a very common argument in the world, or rather a 
phrase that supplies the place of one, that it does not 
signify what religion a man professes, or what faith 
he holds, provided his conduct be consistent. Con¬ 
sistent with what ? His errors ? His pervei dons ? 
That, alas ! it is but too sure to be. The man who 
believes there is no God, is consistent when he 
breaks his laws, and sets his asserted power at de¬ 
fiance. The man who believes that there is no 
eternity, is consistent when he devotes himself to 
the things of time and sense; and is but the more 
consistent as he becomes more sensual. He whose 
perverted judgment and corrupted taste prefer the 
pleasures of sin to the peace of holiness, the interests 
of time to the bliss of eternity, is consistent when 
he takes the one and leaves the other—is consistent 
when he commits sin, is consistent when he defends 
it. The basest character on earth may be a consistent 
one. There cannot, therefore, be a more dangerous 
maxim ; and I name it the rather as my young 
friends will hear it frequently repeated by the wise 
and prudent of the world. 

A consistent character must certainly be that, 
which, having chosen the object of existence, em¬ 
ploys the powers of existence to the attainment of 
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that object: and ill each particular, having formed 
a purpose, to do and to be what will promote that 
purpose. The inconsistency of the greater number 
of persons arises front their having conscience enough, 
and moral sense enough, to perceive what their ob¬ 
ject ought to be, and to determine their choice for 
good; while they have neither sense enough, nor 
virtue enough, to pursue it: and so the means and 
the end are for ever at variance, and the strangest 
inconsistencies are the result. 

The world in general—I mean the decent and 
moral part of it, for the outlawed rioter in mischief 
we must leave to the full credit of liis consistency— 
confess an end and object of existence which they 
do not pursue. We thus act exactly like a traveller, 
who, wishing to go to Greenwich, should, on reading 
the way-posts that direct him thither, turn off to the 
other hand, and proceed to London: of such a tra¬ 
veller we should say that either he could not read, 
or that he wanted understanding, or that he did not 
really desire to go to the place he professed to set 
out for. And so we may say in effect of all the 
inconsistencies of-life and conduct—they arise in 
ignorance, misjudgment, or dishonesty. 

I wdll illustrate my meaning by a few examples— 
not of the most important, perhaps, for it is not in 
great matters that we make the most mistakes—it 
is the familiar occurrences of daily life that make up 
the character and conduct of persons in ordinary 
life. When symptoms of physical disorder are to bo 
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cured, the cause of those symptoms must he disco¬ 
vered and removed : so, when discrepancies of conduct 
and inconsistency of character are to he corrected, 
the better way is to proceed at once to the source 
whence they spring : we all know by experience 
how difficult it is to correct had habits ; perhaps 
the difficulty would he lessened, if, instead of at¬ 
tempting to cure the manifestation of the evil, we 
were to descend into our hearts, see whence it .’rises, 
and subdue the disposition there. The best method 
of correcting our inconsistencies is to become better 
acquainted with our own hearts, whence all our 
conduct is derived. If it is with the conduct of 
others we have to do, whether to judge or to correct, 
the success of our endeavours, and the justness of 
our judgment, mainly depend on looking beyond the 
apparent inconsistency to its cause, and ascribing it 
to its right source. Want of information, or a bad 
judgment, elaim very unequal censure, as well as a 
very different remedy, from that which is due to 
dishonesty of purpose. 

I know a young person to whom circumstances 
have given considerable control in her parents’ house 
—she devotes time and talents to the management 
and education of her sisters, and says she lias no¬ 
thing so much at heart as their happiness and im¬ 
provement. To effect this, she keeps the house in 
perpetual contention—she makes their wishes and 
tastes yield in every thing to hers—she finds fault 
with every thing they do, complains of every thing 
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that happens to interrupt her purposes, condemns 
every tiling that does not exactly meet her ideas— 
reasonable or unreasonable, nothing must take place 
in the family that does not exactly suit her conve¬ 
nience, and what does suit her convenience* must be 
done at any rate. One of two things is the case— 
either she is dishonest in her purpose, and, while she 
seems to devote her time and attention to her family, 
she really desires nothing but the indulgence of her 
own self-will; or she wants judgment to perceive 
that always giving herself the preference is not the 
way to make others good and happy; and that the 
devotion of all her time, talents, and powers, to the 
annoying, contradicting, and molesting every one 
about her, is not a very consistent sort of sisterly 
devotion. If I were not indisposed to say any thing 
to any body above twenty years of age, 1 might just 
drop a hint that there are some devoted wives, and 
devoted mothers, and devoted mistresses, who do 
exactly the same thing. Did this traveller never 
mean to go to (ireenwieh ? Or, on arriving at the 
wav-post, and reading, “ To London,” did she con¬ 
clude that that would bring her there? 

I know another who seems very anxious to be 
sought and beloved by her companions in society, 
complains perpetually that nobody cares for her 
and every body neglects her, and she receives no 
attention and no kindness from any one. Mean-time, 
if she sees those people whose inattention displeases 
her, she goes across the street to avoid meeting them : 
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when she comes into company, she sits in dogged 
and sullen silence; or only speaks to declare that 
she hates all company, and is never happy but when 
she is alone, or to say something rude or imperti¬ 
nent to the society in general, or to some one in 
particular : if any ofler of kindness is made her, she 
refuses it; if any particular attention is paid her, 
she attributes it to some sinister motive. Now, as 
I am satisfied from this lady’s uneasiness that she 
is honest in her wish to be beloved, she must t'ther, 
like the last traveller, think the way to reach her 
destination is to turn out of the road, or she must be 
unable to read, and really believe that L-o-n-d-o-n 
spells Greenwich — that is, she must think the way 
to be desired and sought in society, is to be very 
disagreeable, or that d-i-s-l-i-k-e-d really spells be¬ 
loved, and so, with honest ignorance, takes the way 
to it. 

A third I could point out, who desires, as I un¬ 
derstand from herself, to improve her talents and 
inform her mind, that, when the transient beauty of 
her person shall have passed, and the zest of exte¬ 
rior amusements shall have passed, she may not be 
to others as a thing that has lost its value, to herself 
as one that has expended her possessions. But with 
ample powers and all means at command, she stands 
for an hour together at the fire-place, watching the 
reflection of the lustres—she begins to yawn at nine 
o’clock, and goes to bed at ten—is up, but not dress¬ 
ed, about the same hour in the morning—takes half 
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an hour to put on her bonnet when she goes out, 
and another half hour, when she conies home, to take 
it oft' again; regretting, the while, that she has not 
time to improve herself. When any one about her 
is conversing upon serious and rational topics, she 
throws herself on the sofa and shuts her eyes, be¬ 
cause she does not understand such things; forget¬ 
ful that listening she might learn. When asked her 
opinion, or in any way addressed upon any subject, 
she says she is not used to converse of such things, 
she is not used to express herself, she wishes she 
w r ere more clever ; forgetting again it is difficult to 
be used to a thing one is determined not to attempt. 
She chooses her companions among those who are 
young, frivolous, and ignorant, because with those 
who are informed and sensible she feels herself 
inferior and embarrassed. In her studies and pur¬ 
suits, especially reading, she does the same—she 
takes the lightest, the most frivolous, and the worst, 
because she cannot understand more solid works: 
she wishes she could understand them—then she 
should be very fond of reading. Now, really, I am 
at a loss how to class the inconsistency of this young 
lady—I am inclined to think she is not honest in her 
purpose—I believe, that in her heart, she likes Lon¬ 
don better than Greenwich—would rather be idle 
and frivolous, than a sensible, rational, and culti¬ 
vated woman. 

To ascend to higher matters, which yet affect our 
conduct in the smallest, there is one great source of 
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inconsistency in tlie world, of which the features arc 
too hroad to he mistaken, of which the compass is 
w'ide enough to include every age, and character, 
and capability of human kind—the inconsistency of 
those who call themselves Christians and are not— 
who are travelling thither where they do not desire 
to arrive—who are going, as they say, to immor¬ 
tality, but neither know the road, nor ask it, nor will 
listen if you tell them: nay, there is not an obstacle 
that may oppose their progress, but they put n on 
their path—there is not a temptation that may divert 
them from it, but they hasten to turn after it; what¬ 
ever reminds them of their pretended destination is 
mournful to them, whatever brings them nearer to 
it, is frightful. They allow the truth of every thing, 
and feel the importance of nothing—they admit the 
authority of Scripture, and deny every tiling it con¬ 
tains—they call God their Father, and would be 
ashamed to bear the characters of his children—they 
acknowledge a Deity and an eternity, and live as if 
there were none. I need not designate them fur¬ 
ther. What consistency can be expected from such 
as these? 

If, then, we would be consistent., we must first 
see that our object and our means of pursuing it, our 
path and our destination, arc agreed. If they arc 
not, let us examine where the evil is. Do we want 
information, do we want judgment, or do we want 
honesty ? One or the other we want assuredly. 

There is a character consistent in beauty, in holi- 
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ness, in perfection. The features of it have lieen 
sketched, distinct, though separate, in the records of 
eternal truth—the whole have been, conjoined, em¬ 
bodied, realised, in the person of tho incarnate Deity. 
Conformity to this standard is perfection — every 
departure from it is an imperfection — here perfect 
consistency would lie perfect holiness. It is a stand¬ 
ard no man has attained—yet it is the only one, con¬ 
sistency with which is desirable. When we seek 
consistency for ourselves, this ought, to he what we 
mean—when we desire consistency in others, this 
ought to be the rule by which we judge them. But, 

1 fear, for the most part, that is not our meaning. 
The only lawful code of conformity is abrogates!; 
the only real standard of excellence, consistency 
with which is beautiful, ami every inconsistency with 
which is a defect, is put out of sight; while we make 
to ourselves each one a standard ol' our own, mould¬ 
ed in onr own prejudices, our own habits, our own 
peculiar taste and character; and by this we mea¬ 
sure every tiling, judge every thing, and too fre¬ 
quently condemn every body, for no better reason 
than because they are not like ourselves. In great 
things and in small things, from the important fea¬ 
tures of moral rectitude to the trifling ornaments of 
exterior propriety. Self is our standard, and all is 
right or wrong, admired or condemned, as it agrees 
with, or departs from, this standard, this household 
deity, that each one has made for himself, and fa¬ 
shioned to Ills own taste, that he may worship it. 
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Consistency, therefore, a word that, in the lan¬ 
guage of Christianity should mean conformity to 
our Maker’s will, has come, in common language, to 
mean little else than conformity to the narrow ideas 
of the individual who uses it. 
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A FAB L E. 


O wa«l some power the giftie gif us, 

To see oilrsells ns others see us, 

It wad frae nioiij a blunder tree us 

And foolish notion! 

Burns. 

The searcher after hidden wealth lias sometimes 
found a treasure scarcely less valuable, though not 
the same as that he looked for. The blighted au¬ 
tumn leaf encloses a hud of future promise ; and the 
hour of disappointment is the birth-time, not sel¬ 
dom. of a hope more fair than that which it extin¬ 
guishes. Even so do the defeats of our baffled wis¬ 
dom bequeath to us a jewel of no common price—a 
lesson of humility, self-knowledge, and forbearance. 

Such was my reflection, as, in the closing sen¬ 
tence of my last paper, 1 alluded to that self-esteem 
which makes to itself an idol of the things that are 
its own, and desires to conform to them the tilings 
of others. And I determined to make it tin 1 subject 
of future admonition to those who even now are 
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setting out on the passage of'life, with these Penates 
in their bosoms ; prepared to immolate to them every 
thing that is most lovely, most excellent, and most 
generous in human intercourse—justness, forbear¬ 
ance, concord, good-lmniour, kindness, liberality, 
affection, harmony, and peace. 

An opposition of interests, each one’s selfishness 
taking arms in defence of its own, is undoubtedly 
the source of much of the misery of lifi*, and much 
of the contention with which it is distracted. But 
if we observe the various sources of disunion and 
disagreement that break the peace of families and 
the harmony of society, we shall find that opj>osing 
interests are not the only, nor jmrhaps the most 
frequent cause. We see the members of a family 
teasing, contradicting, and annoying one another 
perpetually, when all their real interests are in 
common: we sec the members of society traduc¬ 
ing, despising, and maligning one another, when it is 
the interest of all to live in sociability and peace. 
One very fruitful source of these disorders—but 1 
would believe, not one that is irremediable, since a 
better knowledge and better government of our own 
hearts might surely correct it—is that self-esteem 
of which I spoke; that making of our own ideas the 
standard of all excellence. Hear a fable :— 

The beasts of the earth, and the birds of the air, 
and the fishes of the sea, were living once — I do 
not think it was in Noah’s ark—in peaceful com- 
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munitv together; that is, tliev miglit have been 
peaceful if they would; being all fully provided, 
and secure in possession of their own. * 

But peace, it appears, was not to their mind. 
The Rein-deer, taking a walk one day to refresh 
himself, and being accustomed then, as now, to walk 
upon four legs, met with a Heron, who, as every 
one knows, walks ujion two. “ Yonder is a fine 
bird,” said the Rein-deer to himself, “ but the fellow 
is a blockhead ; why does he not go oil as many 
legs as l do—I’ll e’en knock him over, to convince 
him of his mistake;” and forthwith he ran his 
sturdy sides against the slender limbs of the bird ; 
and if he did not break them, it was no fault of 
his. 

A frolicsome Colt, playing his morning gambols, 
happened to come up to a young Bullock, entangled 
by his horns in a thicket, who, with groans and 
cries, solicited assistance to release him. “ By no 
means,” said the Colt; “ it is your own fault. What 
need you be wearing those things upon your head 
—don’t you see that we have none ?” and kicking 
up his hoofs in the poor captive’s face, lie galloped 
oil’. 

A Magpie, wishing to improve the society of the 
neighbourhood, sent an invitation to some Black¬ 
birds, to dine with him in a certain wheat-field, 
where, at much expense no doubt, a dinner of newly- 
sown corn had been provided. The Blackbirds 
came in a full suit of black—the Magpie was dress- 
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ed, as usual, in black and white ; which, when the 
Blackbirds saw, great whisperings began amongst 
them. What a vulgar fellow!—how monstrously 
unfashionable!—could he not see that every body 
wears black ?—they wished they had not' come ; 
they gulped down the com, half-choking with ill- 
humour ; two of them died that night of indiges¬ 
tion ; the rest would ever after endure the pangs of 
hunger rather than alight in a field where a Magpie 
was feeding. 

A certain Crab, east upon the shore by the tide, 
and eager to regain his native element, was walk¬ 
ing, as was his custom, sideways to the water’s 
edge. By the way he met with an Eel in the same 
predicament; but he, like most other people, tra¬ 
velled with his head foremost. “ I do not see, sir,’ 
said the Eel, “ why you should refuse to conlorm to 
the customs of the world and the habits of society— 
therefore I will thank you to turn about, and walk 
like other people.” The Crab maintained his right 
to walk as lie pleased, more especially, as it was the 
only way he could walk. The Eel persisted. A 
quarrel ensued — mean-time, the tide went out, and 
neither party, backward or forward, being able to 
reach the water, they were left to die of thirst upon 
the sand. 

“ Hear those creatures,” said a pretty little Thrush, 
who, just finishing his morning song, had alighted 
on a hough that overhung a bee-hive—would you 
believe they take that noise for music ? The taste- 
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loss creatures! and pretend to have a concert! Tfo\v 
I liatc pretension ! I will shame them into silence;” 
—and forthwith the Thrush resumed his loudest 
song. r l'he Ilees, however, happening to lane more 
taste for honey than music, a concert not in their 
thoughts, went buzzing on, totally unconscious of 
tin* rivalship they had excited. The Thrush grew 
wroth—they were actually trying to oui-sing him— 
that was not to he home—and down he pounced 
upon the Ilees, as one by one they soared above 
their hive, and struck them to the ground with his 
beak: they Vying in vain to pierce his close feathers 
v ■*!> their sting—though some historians are of 
y lion he did not escape altogether unhurt. 

Fray, sir, ' said a (ioat to a Sheep, as they 
.anced to meet one day upon a narrow path of 
declivity, but .just wide enough to allow them 
to nass—may l take the liberty of asking whv 
you wear your hair curled, while I wear mine 
straight The Slump, not remarkable for his 
reasoning powers, had no particular reason to give 
-—it answered his purpose, and. if each was content 
with his own. there was no need of argument.. The 
(ioat thought otherwise — people ought, to have 
reasons for what they do, and be able to explain 
the grounds of their eondnet—and if they have not 
brains enough to discriminate, they ought to follow 
the example of those that have— therefore, to con¬ 
vince him that there was a reason why long loose 
hair was more advantageous than close curled wool, 
VOL. I. X 
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lie should take the liberty of putting his horns into 
his fleece, anil rolling him down the steep; which, 
if he had worn hair, lie could not so easily have 
done. 

It happened that a beautiful little Spaniel formed 
a strong attachment to a certain Rabbit. he was in 
the habit of meeting in the beds of lii.s master’s 
garden. The Rabbit felt extremely much flattered 
by the protection of so superior a person ; but there 
was one subject of difference between them tli.d was 
not easily to be adjusted. The Spaniel assured the 
Rabbit it was excessively vulgar to live upon vege¬ 
table diet—no rational creature did so—it was food 
only for brutes —he hoped, now lie had chosen the 
Rabbit for his friend, he would try to acquire more 
polite habits. The Rabbit modestly suggested that, 
besides that he had no teeth to masticate animal 
food, and possibly no organ to digest it, he did not 
exactly know how he was to get it. The Spaniel 
generously promised to remove tin 1 latter difficulty, 
by sharing with him his own food—as to his teeth, 
if he could not masticate the meat, he might swallow' 
it whole ; it would save appearances, and nobody 
would know whether he digested it or not. The 
ambitious Rabbit, eager to place himself on an 
equality with his friend, and willing to imitate him 
in every thing, most assiduously swallowed the meat 
the Spaniel brought him; and, if he did not enjoy 
his meals to the full as much as when he fed on 
cabbages and parsley, the idea of growing more 
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genteel quite reconciled him to the privation. But, 
alas! nature prevailed, and poor Bunny died. 

A Fly, who had boon born and bred among his 
kindred, behind a drawing-room curtain, determined 
to go forth and see the world, and make himself bet¬ 
ter acquainted with the beings that inhabit it. On 
his return, he was observed to be morose and me¬ 
lancholy.—he shut himself up in the creek of the ceil¬ 
ing, and could scarcely be persuaded to go out in 
search of necessary food. His friends, greatly con¬ 
cerned, questioned him upon the cause of this sad¬ 
ness ; to which he only answered, that what lie had 
seen of the world had so disgusted him, he was 
determined to have no more intercourse with it— 
he would rather stay in his creek and starve, llis 
companions, who had seen nothing in society so 
much amiss, except a few Spiders, continued to ex¬ 
press their surprise ; till the poor fly explained, that 
during his recent intercourse with the world, he 
observed that the animals had the folly to wear 
their eyes in the front of their heads—of all the 
living creatures he had become acquainted with, 
there was not one, besides themselves, that could 
see behind him—he would sooner starve in solitude 
than associate with creatures so senseless; and he 
is supposed to have died of cold soon after; because 
he would not go to the hearth to warm himself, lest 
he should meet a creature without the eyes at the 
back of his head. 

My readers, 1 am sure, must feel much affected 
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at the mournful state of society in the animal crea¬ 
tion at that period ; at sorrows that overwhelmed 
alike the innocent and the guilty. I can imagine 
that nothing, while they read it, stays their tears 
from falling, hut the hope that such a state of so¬ 
ciety never has existed. I cannot certainly pledge 
myself to the historical truth of what I have related 
—though it appears to me quite as probable as many 
things that are believed—but 1 can assure you, 1 
have seen something very like* it, in the state of 
society among certain young ladies and gentlemen 
of my acquaintance in various parts of the habitable 
earth : I say i/owt// ones, more especially—because 
it is an evil the experience and self-knowledge of 
increasing years tend, in some degree, to correct. 
But habit not unfrequently perpetuates what began 
in folly; which makes it the more necessary that 
early habits—habits to which ignorance and inex¬ 
perience mostly tend—should be watched, and, as 
far as may be, restrained ; lest, continued by repe¬ 
tition, and become insensible to ourselves, the fault 
remain when the excuse is gone. 

Young ]>ersons, ignorant of the world and mostly 
ignorant of themselves, receive from their parents 
or their governess, or from the combined circum¬ 
stances of their education, a certain set of opinions, 
ideas, and habits—very good ones, perhaps; but 
confined, as the sphere in which they arc collected. 
This set of notions is made iuto a standard of excel¬ 
lence, dill'eriug materially according to the difler- 
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('lice of education—but every girl thinks her own 
standard the host, or rather the only one, for she 
knows no other ; and sin* conies into society fully 
prepared to measure all and everything by her own 
set of notions. If to discover her mistake and cor¬ 
rect it were the only results, it would he very well 
—the best and easiest remedy for a temporary evil 
—hut this is not all. (Vnsoriousness, contempt, 
impertinence, ill-humour, contention, and injustice, 
are the abundant progeny: and self-esteem is the 
parent of them all. Too high an opinion of our¬ 
selves, and mo low an opinion of others, is the cer¬ 
tain position assumed by a mind so conditioned— 
the very worst that can possibly he maintained, for 
all that is most lovely and valuable in the human 
character. 

1 observe a young woman who has been brought 
up in a London school—she has been taught to do 
every thing by the rules of politeness—she walks by 
rule, and talks by rule, and eats by rule, and thinks 
by rule—and she is withal a very polite young per¬ 
son. She goes into the country and meets persons 
who have had an education ipiite as good as her 
own ; but they do everything as nature suggests, 
with the careless freedom of home and a country 
life. She decides at once that they are coarse 
and rude. She treats them with contempt, speaks 
of them witli ridicule, and decides that it would bo 
an outrage upon her good breeding to become their 
companion and friend. She is mistaken—they are 
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neither coarse nor rude—there is more elegance 
very frequently in their ease than in her mannerism 
—more grace in their carelessness than her high 
polish. They have feelings as refined, and minds 
as -well cultivated, as her own. And these too re¬ 
turn her the compliment of aversion—they call her 
fine, affected, artificial—they think she can have no 
simplicity of feeling, or honesty of heart, under an 
exterior that betrays so much design. They are 
unjust too—she is not affecting any thing or deign¬ 
ing any thing—her heart is as open and us true as 
theirs—hut artificial refinement has, by education 
and habit, become natural to her. 

Again, a girl has been brought up abroad—under 
skies where lighter spirits, and loss thoughtful minds, 
and less cautious temperaments, give to the manners 
more ease and cheerfulness: and the feelings, from 
their very want of depth, acquire an appearance of 
more warmth and vivacity. She goes into society 
in England, where more thought, more feeling, more 
moral sensibility, encumber the mind whose intrinsic 
value they enhance, and give to the manners a de¬ 
gree of restraint, reserve, and heaviness. Now, if 
this young lady says these manners are disagreeable 
to her, she is not used to them, and cannot enjoy 
such society, that is very well, and she may he free 
to avoid it. But if she affects contempt for her 
countrywomen, exults in her own superiority, fan¬ 
cies they are admiring in her what she desires in 
them; or believes that they are not ten times more 



agreeable to each other than she is to them, she is 
mistaken. They have turned the glass; and at the 
very moment she is rising in her own esteem, on the 
comparison, they are seeing her hold, flippant, heart¬ 
less, imprudent, indelicate: not at all more just than 
herself, they attribute to character what is mere 
manner, or do not make allowance for circumstances 
in their estimate of character. Both parties seeing 
themselves in the other’s glass, had gone away hum¬ 
bled, perhaps ; hut having looked only in their own, 
exalted in their own esteem, they have separated 
highly plca- il with nothing hut themselves. 

Here are persons brought together by providen¬ 
tial circumstances—they might he the happier for 
each other’s friendship; the better for the counter¬ 
balance of each other's peculiarities; mutually im¬ 
proved by the very opposition of character; but 
they despise each other when they meet—cold civi¬ 
lity and haughty distance ill conceal their aversion ; 
when apart, they ridicule and traduce each other 
without mercy. 

The woman, who, with considerable natural powers, 
lias been placed in a situation to cultivate them highly; 
whose taste for literary pursuits, never cheeked by 
the claims of domestic duty, or encumbered with at¬ 
tention to the homely necessities of existence, revels 
in the full delight of intellectual employment, and, 
while she indulges iter own inclination, fulfils the 
wishes of those she loves, and gratifies by her im¬ 
provements and talents all around her—comes in 
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font act with some quiet, domestic girl, whom smaller 
]lowers, or smaller means, or ditlerent example, lias 
eonsigned to other occupations, and other pleasures : 
her business is the direction of household allairs, 
and the jliving of the indefatigable needle; her 
amusements, the weeding of her garden, the feeding 
of her canaries, or a five miles’ walk in the mud: the 
comfort no less of those about her, the cheerful and 
useful assistant of her parents, the prudent adviser 
of her inferiors, and the affectionate friend of her 
equals. What should these lie to each other but 
objects of mutual kindness and admiration, each ful¬ 
filling her own destiny, improving the peculiar 
talents committed to her. charge, and contributing 
to the happiness of those around her? And wliat are 
they to each other? The clever and accomplished 
woman turns her back on the useful, domestic friend ; 
repels her friendly intimacy ; wonders she wastes 
her time in work when she might lie improving her 
mind ; laughs at her amusements; despises her plain 
good sense; and, when not restrained liy the civili¬ 
ties of society, treats her with disregard and imper¬ 
tinence. The other does not remain her debtor ill 
this reckoning of mutual depreciation. She thinks 
women should keep their sphere—better bo a good 
housewife than set up for a great genius—it is waste 
of time to be always reading—why does not her 
friend do something that is useful ? Shi' does not 
approve of learned ladies—she cannot hear Um-stock- 
imjs —it is only for display women learn so much— 
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it is lint consistent with feminine modesty to lie so 
much distinguished for tidents and attainments. 

To speak more generally of what I have thus 
evidenced l>y a few examples: Young people think 
every one who does not know what they happen to 
have been taught, is ignorant — every thing they 
happen not to have learned, is useless—every thing 
that is Hot the custom of the society in which they 
ballpen to have moved, is vulgar—every one who 
does not like what they happen to like, Inis bad taste 
—every one who does not feel what happens to affect 
them, has no heart—every one who is not employed 
as they are. wastes his time—every one who does 
not conform to their estimate of right, has no con¬ 
science--every one whose opinions are not like their 
own, or their mamma’s, or their governess’s, is mis¬ 
taken. If it ended here, we might live very happily 
in our self-esteem ; and society, if not in unanimity, 
might remain in peace. Hut it does not. AVe are 
never contented in our fancied superiority—offence 
is taken where it is not given, or given where it is 
not provoked -kindness is coldly withhold, or rudely 
repulsed, or ungratefully repaid with ridicule—pain 
is inflicted unnecessarily, where all have of necessity 
enough—innocent feelings are mortified, and inno¬ 
cent enjoyments marred. Instead of being, as we 
ought to be, the variously wrought parts of one pro¬ 
vidential whole, to support, to counterbalance, to 
assist each other; to communicate to others what we 
hold in pre-eminence; to avail ourselves in others 



of what in us is deficient: it seems to he the very 
essence of our existence to depreciate and despise 
others; while our minds become at once narrowed 
and inflated by admiration of our own supposed 
advantage ground. 
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No. XXIIT. 

EG OTISM. 

Conununcment lr plus simple ot le plus sftr est do no j.-muiis parlor 
de soi ni on bioii tai on nial sans bosoiu : 1’aiuour prop™ aiiue inioux 
lcs injures quo l'oublie ot lo silence. 

Fknklo.v. 

1 never pass by without attention any suggestion 
given verbally by a friend, or conveyed anonymously 
by letter. To such hints I am indebted for many 
of the subjects of my papers—sometimes by direct 
request, sometimes by the accidental expression of 
a wish that things were not so: and sometimes in 
company with my younger friends, 1 venture to con¬ 
fess my subjects are stolen from observation of habits 
that to tin'iiiselves .1 am not at liberty, to remark: 
and when this happens, when some young lady finds 
in my pages her own words, or her own follies, I 
am persuaded she reads them smiling, and without 
offence—even as if we told her her ribbon was un¬ 
tied, or her feathers about to blow away ; it had 
escaped her observation—she cannot see herself as 
others see her—the mirror onee presented, she can 
judge of the justness of my remarks. 
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And as, in the hubbub of (liis noisy world, there 
is much passing that i luav not hoar, 1 am happ\ to 
lot others listen, and insert with pleasure the follow¬ 
ing ]taper, whieh has my entire approbation. If I 
add to it some observations of my own. it is not by 
way of amendment, nor beoause I am determimsl 
to let no one else have till the »ii;. I!ut. alas ! my 
young erities tire so dittieult. to jilease—if the List¬ 
ener happens to be shorter titan usual, they say it is 
a fraud—if it happens to be more grave than usual, 
they say it is stupid—if any one but myself has list¬ 
ened, they say 1 am asleep—if it relates to men and 
women, forgetting they shall sometimes be men and 
women themselves, they .say it is of no use to them. 
Wherefore, in the attempt, never in the records of 
humanity successful, at pleasing every body, I am 
often induced to spoil the composition of my friends, 
by tacking it to something of my own. 

The following paper, on a subject it has long been 
my intention to touch upon, needs no apology for 
its introduction : it refers to habits that may as well 
be the habits of youth as of age—indeed, if tliev 
exist in after life, it is almost certain to be because 
they have been indulged at its commencement. 


Has it ever happened to any but myself, to listen 
to 1, I, I, in conversation, till, wearied with the mo¬ 
notony of the sound, 1 was fain to quarrel with the 
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useful little word, and almost wish I could portray 
its hydra head, and present it in a mirror to my 
oracles, that they might turn away disgusted for 
ever with its hideous form ? If so—such will have 
sympathy with my tale. 

1 was the companion, one morning, of an invalid 
young lady, of rather respectable mind, and who 
was sufficiently recovered to take an interesting part 
in conversation, when her medical attendant was an¬ 
nounced. A young gentleman entered, whom I judg¬ 
ed to he about twenty-live: his pleasing appearance 
and studious countenance attracted my attention; 
and after the few necessary medical inquiries were 
dismissed, 1 was alert on his introduction of topics 
more general. 1 listened for some time even more 
than willingly, and from the wisdom of his remarks, 

I should certainly have given him credence for a 
man of reading and of thought, and as such, should 
have judged he ga\e the preference to literary so¬ 
ciety. without the unceasing assurances of these facts 
from his own lips, lhit to convey to my readers 
a clearer idea of my disquiet, I will give the outline 
of the closin'/ part of the conversation, assuring them, 
however, that the precedin'/ discussion did more 
credit to the doctor’s pretensions. 

])it JR—Have yon seen that ponderous work of 
Mr S. ? I sat up till past midnight reading it. It is 
a most delightful thing ; and I can never lay aside a 
hook in the midst, when 1 am interested. 

Miss H.—I have not seen it, hut from your re- 
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commendation shall be glad to do so, particularly as 
in this country place I can find hut little society. 

Tin It.—True—literary society is the charm of 
life: 1 mingle with no other (excepting indeed pro¬ 
fessionally) ; and then [introducing a splendid list of 
literati] with such men as these, one can find mental 
reciprocity : and 1 have the honour of their intimate 
acquaintance. 

Miss H.—T have read the works of 0-and 

of S-you have just named. What kind ol .nan 

is C ——- in the parlour? 

J>n 1!.— O, quite charming! 1 was very intimate 
with him—lie exceedingly regretted my leaving 
town—1 must stay and dine with him whenever lie 

got hold of me; and then 15- and F-, they 

were my inseparable associates : after such compa¬ 
nions 1 can scarcely have patience to listen to com¬ 
mon talkers. 

Miss II.—It is well for those who cannot find 
society to their taste, that there are books. 

Dit It.—1 read constantly: I am quite a de- 
vourer of books, all books that I can obtain; I can 
pick something good out of all; but my time is very 
precious this morning, and my visit has already been 
extended; but when 1 get into an interesting con¬ 
versation, I, I-And, thought 1, as he made his 

retiring bow, with the interesting subject self, 
doctor, you are not soon weary. 

I will detail one other demand on my patience 
from this ill-favoured propensity; and I would that 
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these were isolated passages in my listening history : 
hut perhaps I may have been peculiarly eonsociateil 
with egotists. At all events, I know I am a great 
favourite with them, and that, whatever they may 
say about literary conversation, they always prefer 
my attentive ear. 

1 took up my abode for some time with a lady, 
whose habits of benevolence* were* extensive*, anel ot 
whose true* philanthropy of heart I had heard much. 
1 expected to follow her to the alms-house, the hos¬ 
pital, anel the* garret ; anel I was not. disappointed ; 
thither she w ot. anel for purpose's the kinele*st anel 
most noble; she relieved tlie'ir pressing wants, minis- 
tere*el consolation in the kindest feme, anel gave reli¬ 
gious instruction wherever needed. But then she 
ki'pt, a strie't ealenehir of all these pious visitings, 
anel that, too, for the entertainment of her company: 
all were called upon tee hear the history of the ap¬ 
palling sevne'S she had witnessed, the tears of grati¬ 
tude that had fallen on her hands, the prayers, halt 
articulate, that had been offered for her by the dying; 
and to hear her attestations of disregard-to the; oppo¬ 
sition she had to encounter in these her labours of 
love. Who, with such an appeal, could withhold 
their commendation ? I therefore, of course, as 1 
listened again and again to the same tale to different- 
auditors, heard many* pretty complimentary speeches 
about magnanimity, &e. ; and getting somewhat 
weary, 1 drew nearer to the lady’s guests, till L 
actually thought I heard front one (he was a clergy- 
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an, T believe) an inward whisper, that, he wmihl 
like to refer lii.s friend to the first four verses of the 
sixth chapter of Matthew, hut that it would he im¬ 
polite. If my listening powers were too acute when 
I heard this, let me now lav aside my title, and, 
turning monitor at once, assure mv young friends, 
if they would have their conversation listened to 
with pleasure, they must he economists with self, as 
their subject. 

Antiiemik. 


There is one point on which Ood and man are 
agreed—their hatred of Selfishness: with this only 
difference, that Ood hates it every where, and man 
hates it every where hut in himself. There lie feels 
it not, knows it not, and never would discover it, 
did not the prominence of the same quality in others 
come in perpetual and painful collision with it in 
him : and many a hard rub, and many a rude knock, 
must his self-love sutler, before he discovers what 
part of him it is that has been wounded. Amid the 
thousand forms that Self assumes, in its influence 
upon our thoughts, and words, and deeds, the least 
harmful it may be, lint certainly not the least of¬ 
fensive, is that in which it aflects our conversation. 
We have indeed, like Anthemis, listened to the 1,1,1, 
till we have thought it the worst-sounding letter of 
all the English alphabet; only halting, in our opin¬ 
ion, between it and its compound companion, the 
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viij, in i/. mi/, with which it rings in everlasting 
changes. 

On behalf of the very young, we certainly have it 
to plead, that they know very little of any thing hut 
what is in some sense their own. If they talk of 
persons, it must be their parents, their brothers and 
sisters, because they are the only people they know 
— if they talk of any body's affairs, it must be their 
own, because? they are acquainted with no other—if 
of events, it must Is 1 what happens to themselves, 
for they hear nothing of what happens to any body 
else. As so.,n. therefore, as children begin to con¬ 
verse. it. is most likely to be about themselves, or 
something that belongs to them ; and to the rapid 
growing of this unmatched habit, may probably be 
attributed the ridiculous and offensive egotism of 
many persons in conversation, who. in conduct, prove 
that their feelings and affections are by no means 
self-engrossed. Hut the more indigenous this un¬ 
sightly weed, the more need is there to preicnt its 
growth. It has many varieties—the leaf is not al¬ 
ways of the same shape, nor the flower of the same 
colour—but they a re all of one genus; and our read¬ 
ers, who are by this time, we trust, most, excellent 
botanists, will have no difficulty in detecting them, 
however much affected by the soil they grow in. 
The 1's and mi/ 3 # a lady exhibits in conversation, 
will bear such analogy to her character as the wares 
on the stall of the Bazar hear to the trade of the 
vender. Or, if she have a great deal of what is 

VOL. I. Y 
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called tact, she will perhaps varv the article accord¬ 
ing to the demands of the market. In fashionable 
life it will he my cousin Sir Ralph, my father the 
Karl, and my great-uncle the Duke—the living 
relatives ami the departed fathers, the halls of her 
family, their rent-rolls, or their graves, will a third 
abundant rtulai/i: for any conversation she may have 
to furnish out. Among those who, having gotten 
into the world they know not how, are determined 
it shall at least be known they are there, it is my 
houses, no/ servants, ///.// park, my gardens—or if the 
huly be too young to claim on her own behalf, my 
father’s houses, &e. &c. will answer all the purpose. 
Hut. happily for the supply of this sort of talk, rank 
and wealth, though very useful, are not necessary to 
it. Without any ostentation whatever, but merely 
from the habit of occupying themselves with their 
own individuality, some will let the company choose 
the subject; but be it what it may. all they have to 
say upon it is the l or the my —books, travel, sor¬ 
row, sickness, nature, art—no matter—it is, f have 
seen, T have done, 1 have been, J have learned, 1 
have sutfered, l have known. Whatever it be to 
others, the I is the subject to them ; for they tell 
you nothing of the matter but their own concern 
with it. For example, let the city of Naples be 
spoken of—one will tell you what is seen there, what 
is done there, what happens there, and make her 
reflections upon all, without naming herself; you 
will only perceive by her knowledge and her re- 
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marks, (hat she ha:* been in Naples: another will 
toll you how she came there, ami why she wont, ami 
how Ions; she staid, ami what sin' did, ami what she 
saw; and the things then laches will appear hut as 
aooidonts to the idea of Self. Some ladies I have 
known, who, not content with the present display of 
their powers, ant determined to re-sell their wares 
at second hand ; they tell you all the witty things 
thev said to somebody yesterday, and tin 1 wise re¬ 
marks they made to a certain company last night—- 
/said, / remarked-—the commodity should be\alu- 
able indeed fo he thus brought to market a second 
time. Others there are, who, under pretext of con¬ 
fidence. little complimentary when shown alike to 
all, pester people with their own altairs—before you 
have lies'll two hours in their company, you are 
introduced to all their family, and all their family's 
concerns—pecuniary a Hairs, domestic secrets, per¬ 
sonal feelings—a sort of bird's-eye view of every 
thing that belongs to them, past, present, and to 
come : and wo to the secrets of those who may chance 
to have been in connexion with these Egotists 1—in 
such a view, you must needs see ten miles round. 

There is an egotism of which we must speak more 
seriously. Faults, that in the world we laugh at, 
when they attain the dignity and purity of sacred 
things, become matter of serious regret. 1 speak 
nothing of the ostentatious display of pious and be¬ 
nevolent exertion, too well depicted in the sketch ot 
Anthemis, to deed our further remark. We live^( 
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a time when religion, its deepest ami dearest inte¬ 
rests, lmv«* become a subject of General conversation. 
We would have it so—but we mark, with regret, 
that Self has introduced itself here. The heartless 
loquacity—we must say heartless, for in matters of 
such dee[» interest, facility of speech bespeaks the 
feelings light—the unshrinking jabber with wliieh 
people tell you their soul's history, their past impres¬ 
sions and present dittieulties, their doctrines and their 
douhts, their manifestations and their experiences— 
not in the ear of confidence, to have those douhts 
removed, and those doctrines verified—not in the ear 
of anxious inquiry, to communicate knowledge and 
give encouragement—biit any where, in any com¬ 
pany, to any body who will listen—The, / felt, I 
thought, / experienced — my sorrows, inn consola¬ 
tions. Sorrows that, if real, should blanch the check 
to think upon, mercies that enwrap all heaven in 
amazement, they will tell out as unconcernedly as 
the adventures of the morning-—the voice falters not, 
the colour changes not, the eye falls not. And to 
what purpose all this personality ? To get good, or 
do good;’ lly no means: lmt that whatever subject 
they look upon, they always sen themselves in the 
foreground of the picture, with every minute par¬ 
ticular swelled into importance, while all besides is 
merged in indistinctness. 

We may be assured there is nothing so ill-bred, 
so emmyant, so little entertaining, so absolutely 
impertinent, as this liab'-t of talking always with 
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reference to ourselves. For every body li;«- ii Self of 
their mvn, to wliioli they attach as much importance 
as we to ours, and see all other matters small in the 
comparison. The lady of rank has her castles and 
her ancestors—they are the foreground of her pic¬ 
ture—there they stood when she came into being, 
and there they are still, in all the magnitude of near 
perspective; and if her estimate of their real si/e 
lie not corrected by experience and good sense, she 
expects that others will see them as I a rye as she 
does. lint that will not lie so. The lad\ of wealth 
has gotten her houses and lands in the foreground— 
these are the larger features of her landscape—titles 
and the castles are seen at a smaller angle. Neither 
lady will admire the proportion' of her neighbour's 
draw itut, should they chance to discover themselves 
in each other's conversation. She attain, whether 
rich or poor, whose world is her own domesticity, 
sees nothin"' so prominent as the affairs of her nur¬ 
sery or her household ; and perceives not that in the 
eyes of others her children are a set of diminutives, 
undistinguisliablc in the mass of humanity : in which 
that they ever existed, or that they cease to exist, is 
matter of equal indifference. And she who holds her 
mental powers in predominance, to whom the nearest 
objects are knowledge, and reason, and science, and 
Teaming—she takes disgust at the egotism of the 
former three, and does not perceive that the magni¬ 
tude she gives to her own pursuits, seems as ill pro¬ 
portioned to t^iern as theiiy to her. And if thereNie 
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one who is disabused alike of all, of wealth, arid 
rank and learning; and, having taken just measure 
both of what she lias and of what she has not, has ' 
jilaeed all in the obscurity of the distance; and in 
nearness to her heart and pre-eminence in her con¬ 
templation, has placed the great things of eternity— 
right though she is, and just though her drawing be, 
even she should be aware that others see it not 
so. The shades that overeast her landscape, never 
hung on theirs—the sunbeam that lights it. never 
shone on them. In time and season she must speak 
to them for good—but when good is not the object, 
she, too, must be aware of oil'ensive egotism, in 
speaking of joys and sorrows that they never knew, 
and exhibiting contempt for things that she despises, 
but they cannot. 

It is thus that each one attributes to the objects 
around him, not their true and actual proportion, but 
a magnitude proportioned to their nearness to loin- 
self. We say not that he draws ill who does so— 
for to each one, things are important more or less, in 
proportion to his own interest in them. Hut hence 
is the mischief—we forget.that every one has a Self 
of their own, and that the constant setting forth of 
ours, is to others preposterous, obtrusive, and ridi¬ 
culous. The painter who draws a folio in the front 
of his picture and a castle in the distance, properly 
draws the book the larger of the two : but he must 
be a fool if lie therefore thinks the folio is the larger, 
a^d expects every body i^se to think- so too. Y et 



nothin:: wiser jiri* wo, when we sutler ourselves to he 
perpetually pointin': to ourselves, our Lilians, anil our 
possessions, as it' they wore as interesting to others 
as thev are important to us. 


r.M> or you mic fiiist. 
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